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FOREWORD 


ORE things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of’ was 
M never truer than in the history of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. The slogan of “Two cents a week and a prayer” which 
was given at first as the condition of membership was as faithful in the second 
part as in the first, and though the “prayer”? was never written into either 
constitution or by-laws, it was for many years universally mentioned and 
insisted upon in soliciting new members, and prayer has been a distinctive 
feature of the work and a vital source of success all through the years. How 
many women, in the quiet of their homes, send up a petition at the noon hour 
for the missionaries and the home workers! 

When the Jubilee Campaign was started in 1915 all realized that without 
much intercessory prayer the aims of the Jubilee would not be reached, not 
that God needed to be pled with, but that those who prayed might get a 
clearer view of their part in the work. So the League of Intercessors was 
inaugurated that special thought should be made throughout our constituency 
for the success of the movement. Pledge cards were provided, stating the 
“purpose to give time from day to day to quiet, unhurried thought about 
God and His world-wide purpose and to definite prayer for the progress of His 
kingdom.” These signed cards were to be sent to the President Emeritus, 
who gladly took charge of them. They came in large numbers at first but 
there has been a falling off during the past year. We are, however, thankful 
to be able to make known the fact that over thirteen thousand women have 
enrolled themselves as members of the League of Intercessors since October, 
1914. 

The increase in number of missionaries and in money shows that God’s 
promises have been kept. From time to time various subjects for special 
prayer have been suggested in the ‘‘Friend.”’ If all of our members had joined 
in these “definite prayers for the progress of His Kingdom” what greater 
success might have been wrought! 

This pledged service was not to be entered into lightly without thought 
of the real meaning,—“‘quiet, unhurried thought about God and H7%s purpose,” 
not to turn God’s thought, but owrs towards that “purpose’’, for the more 
we pray the more we will desire to help, and the more earnestly will we work 
for the coming of that Kingdom, realizing more fully what a wonderful priy- 
ilege it is to be “laborers together with Him.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


T was a big adventure on which our founders started on that stormy 
March day a half century ago. It is not easy for us to judge of its great- 
ness. Organizations of women were not common in those days as in 

these. The place of woman in the world and in the church did not grant to 
her that freedom of speech and of action which are now given her. Then the 
missionary enterprise of the whole church was a comparatively small and none 
too successful business. Today it has a large place in the life of the church 
and challenges the ability and invites the wealth of our strongest men and 
women. 

Our founders were women of large faith and far-reaching vision. They 
prayed for open doors, and today, because they prayed and believed, the way 
is open to the very ends of the earth. They were wise women and they planned 
well. They laid the solid foundations upon which others have built for fifty 
years and they gave us the form of organization which has been followed from 
the first. We bring them our tributes of praise and gratitude today and we 
lay at their feet whatever achievement and progress have been made by the 
Society during these years. 

_ All that the world saw and noted on that March day was only the unim- 
portant fact that eight women braved a New England storm, met in a little 
church parlor and started an organization with a new name. Enlightened 
eyes could have seen a new upper room, with these women standing in the 
presence of their Lord, receiving His commission and starting out to do His 
bidding in the world. In this upper room they launched their great venture. 
Would you or I have dared so much had we been in their places fifty years 
ago? And yet—and yet was their undertaking any more daring than ours is 
today as we face the half-century ahead? The world they faced was strange 
and unknown. It all lies open to us but looks no less difficult because we see 
it more clearly than they. 

This is the current call from our mission fields, indicated by detached 
sentences from many sources: 

“Japan admits her need today of Christian missionaries and Christian 
Schools.” 


“Curna is in peril today.’”’ ‘“‘China needs Jesus Christ, only He can save 
us from destruction.” 
“Inpra is saying ‘Show us the Christ.’ ”’ The depressed classes are mov- 


ng toward Christianity and overwhelming the resources of the church.” 
“Arrica for Mohammed” is the Moslems battle cry as he makes his 
supreme effort, perhaps his last supreme effort. Shall we not call back “Africa 
for Christ’’? 
“In Latin America instead of the former attitude of distrust there is 


a new spirit of religious inquiry.” ‘“The Panama canal was not created for 
commerce alone but for the Christian messenger as well.” 
Mataysia calls, “Give us schools and then more schools.” “Influences 


set to work here at the cross roads of the world are felt throughout the orient.’’ 
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“Within the next years tens of thousands of young people in the 
Puitiprines should be led to accept Christ as their living Master.” 

Evrope’s appeal for help at the present time cannot be turned asside. 
No words will describe it. We name it but we do not pretend to picture it. 
France, Italy and Russia, with their millions of orphans and their devastated 
homes, afford an opportunity for the establishment of Protestant Christianity 
such as we have never had before since Protestant Christianity began. It isa 
call which especially touches the heart of all American womanhood. The 
womanhood and girlhood of Europe have been the chief sufferers in the war— 
just as they are from every sort of heathenism. We must heed their cry. 
The consequences of turning aside from it would be more disastrous to us and 
to them than we can possibly comprehend. 

In this abundant, overwhelming measure God has answered the prayers 
of our founders for open doors. They asked for an opportunity to work. He 
has answered by putting the cross on our hearts and shoulders. 

They were women of large vision, but in the moments of their most ex- 
travagant imagination their vision compassed neither the extent and influ- 
ence of our Society as it exists today nor the gigantic task which it faces as it 
looks into the next half-century. Maybe their eyes were mercifully holden. 
If they could have seen, they might have staggered and faltered. The im- 
portant thing for them, as for us, was to follow their leader whom they did 
see. The greatest war the world has ever known has just ended after four . 
and a half years of cruel fighting between so-called Christian nations. What 
are other nations saying about it? What is the obligation of the Christian 
Church and every Christian man and woman to the new world conditions 
which we face today? 

“Nations and peoples are in a thoughtful and serious mood today.” A 
baptism of suffering has brought them into close and sympathetic relations with 
one another. ‘In an endless variety of ways the hand of Christ has been 
stretched out to men who came from the ends of the earth, in hospitals and 
trenches and camps.” Soldiers who are returning to their homes in many 
places throughout Asia and Africa will tell of this outstretched hand and 
prepare the way for the Christian missionary. And the Christian missionaries 
must go in greater number, with a more living message than ever before. They 
must go now before the remembrance of this outstretched hand grows dim. 

We have been led into paths which could not have been foreseen fifty 
years ago. We have had put upon us obligations and responsibilities which 
could not have been comprehended then, and we are meeting problems which 
could not have been imagined by the eight holy women whom we call our 
founders. The little day schools started by our first missionaries, to which 
children came almost under compulsion, were but the forerunners of systems 
of schools with many thousands of pupils attending them. Within a few 
years there have come into existence Union colleges for women of India, 
China, and Japan, and others will follow. The faces of the children of the 
world are set toward the school house and these schools must be Christianized. 
Hundreds of Bible women trained by our missionaries are carrying the 
Christian message to remote places in many lands. Our twenty-one hospitals 
and many dispensaries are places of healing for both soul and body for thous- 
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ands of women and children. The native women of our mission fields are 
taking important places of leadership. Momentous issues pertaining to self- 
support and native leadership and many other questions call for unselfish 
consideration and wise discernment. The growth of our work demands in- 
creasingly large resources for its support, and this support must be mostly 
found here at home. Splendid women who during these years of warfare have 
discovered the joy which comes in service and in work for others ought to be 
claimed for this greater world service which is before us today in a new and 
compelling way. 

How can we do it? By setting before them and before ourselves, as well, 
a program sufficiently great and comprehensive to compel respect and atten- 
tion. At the close of this world war we must have a world program as “‘a moral 
equivalent’ to the challenge which the war offered. Our founders planned 
for their time. It is not enough for us simply to follow their plans. We must 
make our own and make them big enough to meet the present need of the 
world. 

What did the wise women of ’69 propose to do, and how did they plan to 
do it? 

First: They proposed to work for the women in zenanas, that is, to touch 
the home life of heathendom. 

Second: They proposed hospitals, to touch the health of women and 
children in heathendom, and prevent the appalling waste of life which even 
today exceeds the losses in this greatest of all wars. 

Third: They proposed schools for girls, a new thing in the heathen world, 
that the mind of girlhood everywhere might be enlightened. 

Fourth: 'They proposed evangelization by carrying the message of Jesus 
the Saviour to those millions who had not even heard that there was such a 
person. 

Now how did they plan to do this? 

By consecration and prayer. They offered themselves and made a 
covenant with Almighty God. 
By systematic though small gifts, to carry out His work in the world. 

“Two cents a week and a prayer’ has become a slogan. They learned 

early the lesson of systematic giving. 

By the creation of a literature informing the women of the home land 
of the condition of women and children in the heathen world. 
_ By the establishment of regular meetings of women for conference 
and study and inspiration. 

This was their program and their machinery. 

What are we looking at fifty years later, and what are we going to do 
about it? 

We also are looking at the home life of the world. We are considering, 
however, not only the women in the zenanas. We are trying to create a new 
type of womanhood and a new type of home. We are trying to make Christian 
homes by fitting young women to become Christian wives and mothers. For 
the world will never be good without good homes. Our first hospitals were 
places for the alleviation of suffering. Now our medical program must include 
extensive preventive work also. Parents must be taught in order that little 
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children may have their right to unmaimed and well-nourished bodies. People 
must learn that sanitation and cleanliness in homes and streets and cities go 
along with godliness; that prevention of sickness is as important as its cure. 
We are looking at a program for the Christian education of the world far be- 
yond anything which could have found place in the minds of our founders. 
New and powerful cooperative agencies are at work which were not in the 
horizon fifty years ago. We are seeing the necessity for making a Christian 
literature for the whole world, for trained minds cannot be fed on the husks 
which any literature known to heathendom offers. 

We have considered the way in which the wise women met the situation 
before them in those early days of our Society’s existence. How must we 
meet the new conditions which we face today. 


By systematic gifts to prevent fluctuation of income. We still need 
the “two cents a week and a prayer” from the many thousands of women 
who constitute our membership. 

By a steady increase in this membership itself to multiply the number 
of interested women. 

By the diffusion of good literature and the creation of missionary 
intelligence through the wise use of the meetings and study so accessible 
and carefully planned for the Church today. 

By the consecration of big gifts on the part of those women to whom 
God has entrusted His gold and silver. Two cents a week and thank 
offerings and mite-box money from enough women may suffice for our 
regular work; but to make our schools adequate and our hospitals effective, 
and to provide for expansion, we must have the consecrated gifts of. 
women of wealth. It is rather appalling that in the half-century we have 
had so few large gifts. We cannot go through another half-century 
without them. 


Also, we must meet the present conditions by the creation of a sense of 
kinship with the women of the world, and fellowship with Jesus Christ in the 
work which He forever carries on in the world. In this sense of kinship and 
fellowship we shall find the cure to the indifference of so many women to the 
missionary call and the key to our progress in the years ahead of us. ‘A 
good man’s inspired intercession has mighty power,” is a translation given 
to words of St. James. That power is available for us today as it was to our 
founders in other days. 

On the morning of the day when I was writing these words, the postman 
brought to my home two significant messages. One came from the Mission 
Board of another church. It states that “the world situation confronting 
the church as the war closes calls for a bigger program and increased re- 
sources.” And it asks for a conference of officers of many Mission Boards 
which shall consider plans to secure offerings of money and life, “that the non- 
Christian world may be immediately evangelized and that the Christian 
education, medical and sanitary work, and social service may be adequately 
done in non-Christian lands.” 

The other message is issued by the Board of Sunday Schools of our own 
church. It states that our Methodist Sunday Schools, as their part of the 
great Centenary movement of our Church, are asked to give two million dol- 
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lars a year for five years—ten million dollars for the missionary cause. ‘The 
Centenary is our great adventure of faith, hope and love,’’ it says. On the 
face of the paper bearing the message is a picture of the Saviour of the world 
with His arms extended to embrace a group of little children. On His knee 
rests a little girl from India. One hand touches the shoulder of a child from 
Mexico. The other is about the waist of a fair-haired child of our own land. 
Before Him stands a lad from China and sits a naked boy from Africa. 
The eyes of all the children are fixed on the face of the Saviour whose infinite 
love and mercy encompass them. Underneath the picture are the words 
“The Hope of the World.” ‘Love puts the driving power into our lives.” It 
is that, even love and compassion like the Master’s for little children which 
must impel us as we go forward into the next half century. 

These new papers I place with others of a similar nature. Their headings 
read: Federation of Women’s Mission Boards, World Alliance . . . through 
the Churches, World Evangelization, Student Volunteer Movement, United 
Drive, Centenary Celebration, Jubilee. That would have been a strange 
vocabulary to our founders. They are sign posts to us and show the highway 
along which we must go in the coming years. 

Our post-Jubilee program must be broader and more far-reaching than 
the program of our Jubilee years. The world war has come in to expand it 
even in our own minds. The Centenary of our Foreign and Home Boards has 
enlarged and kindled the mind of the whole Church. Without our planning 
or willing we are facing a new world and are in a movement so majestic that 
our founders must shout as they see the place of power and opportunity to 
which we have come since that far away March day. There can be no dropping 
back when the Jubilee years are over. There is but one direction for us to go, 
and that is forward. There can be no keeping out of the world currents. The 
story of the coming years will depend upon our faith and vision as we lay the 
plans for tomorrow, exactly as the history of the years behind us is related 
to the faith and the vision and the works of our founders. 

At the Congress of Mission Boards held in Panama in 1916, the attitude 
of the Master toward work and problems was outlined as follows: 

Adequate discernment. 

Ceaseless love and compassion. 

Absolute unselfishness. 

Patience that is never worn away. 

May our Father give to us this spirit as we set our faces toward another 
half century of service in His name. 


CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE 
WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


1869—1919 
1869 


At Home 


Mrs. William Butler and Mrs. Lois 
L. Parker on furlough from India. 


March 23 
Society organized 
Tremont Street Church, Boston. 
Founders— 
Mrs. Lewis Flanders 
Mrs. Thomas Rich 
Mrs. William Merrill 
Mrs. Thomas Kingsbury 
Mrs. P. T. Taylor 
Mrs. H. J. Stoddard 
Inspired and assisted by 
Mrs. William Butler 
Mrs. Lois Parker. 
Heathen Woman’s Friend published. 
Editor, Mrs. Harriet Warren. Sub- 
scriptions 3000. (Later called Wo- 
man’s Missionary Friend.) 


March 
Branches organized 
Philadelphia 
New York 
New England 
Northwestern 
April 
Western 
Cincinnati 
First General Executive Meeting, 
eleven present— 
RECEIPES sae seen eae $ 4,546.86 
INP PLODLIAuONS sewer eee $20,000.00 
($300 of this for China) 
Mite Boxes introduced, New York 
Branch. 


On the Field 


“Missionaries at the the period 
above noted began to observe that if 
these women (in the zenanas) were to 
be reached at all it must be done to a 
very great extent by messengers of 
their own sex.—The thought began to 
present itself in the minds of scores 
and hundreds of those interested in 
missionary work that the only way 
to meet so extraordinary a demand 
would be by enlisting Christian 
women in large numbers for mission- 
ary service.—The necessity was not 
only urgent but absolute.” 


Bisuop James M. THopurn 


1870 


First mitonnrise sent 

Isabella Thoburn : 

Dr. Clara Swain \to — 
School for girls opened Lucknow. 
Medical work begun Bareilly. 
Orphanage taken over from Board 

of Foreign Missions at Bareilly. 
Fannie Sparks (third missionary) sent 
to take charge. 


1871 


Baltimore Branch formed from 
Ladies’ China Missionary Society. 


China entered. 

Girls’ Boarding School, Foochow, 
and missionaries, Misses Woolston, 
adopted. 


1872 


First German Society, St. Paul, 
Minn., organized by Mrs. Mary C. 
Nind. 


Gertrude Howe and Lucy Hoag 
began work in Kiukiang, China. 
First village day school organized 
by as. EK. Moore Sites, Foochow, 
hina, 
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1873 


First hospital for women in Asia 
opened at Bareilly. 

Zenana work begun Moradabad, 
India, Lou E. Blackmore. 

First woman physician to China 
(Peking) Lucinda M. Combs. 


1874 


Mexico entered, Mexico City— 
Mary Hastings. 

South America entered—Rosario, 
Jennie Chapin, Lou Denning. 

Japan entered, Tokyo—Dora 
Schoonmaker. 


1875 
First foreign auxiliary organized, 
Peking, China. 
First hospital for women in China 
opened, Peking. 


1877 


Plans for leaflet literature pro- Hospital for women and children 
jected by Mrs. J. T. Gracey and Mrs. _ opened in Foochow, China. 
D. D. Lore. Italy entered—Bible women sup 
ported. 


1878 
Leaflets first published. 


1879 


Africa entered—Mary Sharp. 

First training school for Bible 
women established by Mrs. E. MW. 
Sites, Foochow, China. 


1881 


Thank Offering first observed, 
Lansing District, Michigan; Mrs. 
H. E. Taylor, originator. 


1883 


Western Branch divided into Des 
Moines, Topeka and Minneapolis 


Branches. 
1884 
Society incorporated. Zenana Paper published in five e 
Endowment Fund for Zenana Indian vernaculars. 
Paper started. School opened in Smee Tdi 


Schenck. 
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1885 


First issue Heiden Frauen Freund, 
Margaretha Dreyer, Editor. (Later 
called Frauen Missions Freund.) 


1886 


Methodist women in Switzerland 
and Germany organized by Mrs. L. A. 
Hagans. 


1887 


First Christian woman’s college in 
Asia founded by Isabella Thoburn at 
Lucknow, India. 

Malaysia entered—Sophia Black- 
more, missionary. 


1888 


Pacific Branch organized. Hospital opened in Seoul, Korea. 
School in Rome, Italy, opened. 


1890 


Heathen Children’s Friend published, First Industrial Training School in 
Mrs. O. W. Scott, Editor. (After- Asia opened at Tokyo, Japan. 
ward called Junior Missionary Friend) 

Women in Denmark organized by 
Mrs. J. T. Newman. 


1891 


Little Light Bearers organized by 
Mrs. Lucie Harrison, first secretary 
of Children’s Work. 


1892 


Depots of Supplies established in First kindergartern in India opened 
Branches. é at Lucknow. 
Columbia River Branch organized. 


1895 
The Study published, Mrs. J. T. 
Gracey, Editor. 
1897 


Mrs. Foss elected first President. First Christian woman’s magazine in 
Japan, Tokiwa, founded by Georgiana 
Baucus and Emma E. Dickinson. 


1900 
Philippines entered. 
1901 


General treasurer appointed, Mrs. 
J. M. Cornell, secretary New York 
Branch, acting. (Miss Florence 
Hooper elected 1908.) 

Standard Bearers organized by 
Clara M. Cushman. 
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1902 
King’s Heralds organized. 
1903 
First Branch Special Work secre- A Bible Training school opened at 
taries appointed. Manila, P. I., Marguerite Decker, 
Missionary. 
1905 


Student Department projected by 
Mrs. Stephen J. Herben of North- 
western Branch; first secretary, Mrs. 
Mary Carr Curtis (1912). 

General Office opened, New York 
City; first secretary, Grace Todd. 

1907 


Retirement Fund for missionaries 
started, Mrs. E. D. Huntley, origina- 
tor. 


1908 


Home Department organized, Mrs. 
A. W. Patten, the vice-president, 
first chairman. 
Women in Sweden organized. 
1915 


Five Year Jubilee Campaign started: Union Colleges started: 
Mrs. J. F. Fisher India, Christian College for Women 
Mrs. O. N. Townsend } at Madras. 
Mrs. M. H. Lichliter | missioners China, Ginling College at Nanking. 
Intercessors’ League formed. 
“Sister College” movement started. 


1917 


Isabella Thoburn Honorary Auxili- 
aries in the colleges projected by 
Student Department. 


Com- 


1918 
A second vice-president elected, _ School opened for war orphans at 
Mrs. Thomas Nicholson. Grenoble, France, Mary Bolton in 
charge. 


Woman’s Christian College of 
Japan (Union) opened at Tokyo. 


Sessions of the General Executive Committee 


Date PLACE PRESIDENT SECRETARY Receipts 

1870] Boston, Mass........ Mrs. David Patten..... Mrs. W.F. Warren.... $ 4,546.86 
1S7FliChicage, Mle oso... “Calvin Kingsley... W. F. Warren.... 22,397.99 
1872|New York City...... 1D. Wo Clarko eae: < we F. Warren... . 44,477.46 
1873|Cincinnati, O........ « L. D. McCabe.... “ R. Meredith..... 54,834.87 
1874 Philadelphia, Pavone: sis 1B Ga EO bOa Tarr ammo tbncnOwloomues 64,309.25 
1875|Baltimore, Md....... fe SHcA | CROOlkan ree “« R. R. Battee. 61,492.19 
1876]Washington, D.C.... < “FB. GG. ibbard...- « W.F. Warren.... 55,276.06 
1877| Minneapolis, Minn... Goodrich: :)nce wen “Delia L. Williams 72,464.30 
1878] Boston, Mass. Pat een eel Wine Ee VV AT eles eens Oo) Jee Be: Graceyinten 68,063.52 
1879 Chicago, intent es Be Ve SEOEIO I oie ne 6. As Daggettso. 66,843.69 
1880}Columbus, O. ; « W.F. Warren.... CE). TEGraCey.s te 76,276.43 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900: 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


F. G. Hibbard.... 


« Mary C. Nind... 


107,932.54 


Philadelphia, Pa......| “ W.F. Warren... SF e ds GLACE: ares ae 195,678.50 
Des Moines, Ia....... Sa Ga Mairphy?. 3: Pe by AaEaACCYs- tees 126,823.33 
Baltimore, Md....... CSW. “Warrens.49| ese braces: -- .\- 143,199.14 
Evanstone liters rane il Ls ReELI Gb araegee: ine SPs Crandon: sr 157,442.66 
Providence, R. I..... «SW. Fs Warren ...: « J. H. Knowles... 167,098.85 
Lincoln, Neb....<+...}Miss PB. Li Blliott.. . Se dia Me exRNCOy etme 191,158.13 
Cineinnati,.O- - oa. a2- Mrs. D. W. Clark... ... Sods Graceyenta 206,308.69 
Detroit, Mich... at & 1. N. Danforth... (ee Gracey. 226,496.15 
Wilkesbarre, Pa...... & OW: Fs. Warren. +. Oe Ve Graceysen 220,329.96 
Kansas City, Mo..... Sti beabekoysek = 4 as Ss GEaceyincs ae 263,660.69 
Springfield, Mass.....| “ W.F. Warren Si danky Gracey. ner 265,242.15 
St. Pauls Minnie a. cer > Wie Couchisacn eho Sok. Gracey -en.s 277,303.79 
Washington, D.C....-| “ A. H. Haton...... SP Jen Gracey. rns 311,925.96 
Se. Wouiss Momere aa Miss E. Pearson....... & J, BeGracey-ccu 289,227.00 
Rochester, N. Y......|Mrs. S. L. Baldwin..... SS ck. Gracey sone. 285,823.94 
Denver, Colon. ene cinta) LOSS haces sean: CI LO GIaceyn cae 313,937.86 
Indianapolis, Ind. Bea oon oe Ves QEACEY coins 328,488.75 
Cleveland, O......... ee Ors 2s Spe Sio Ws AT ACSy ae 360,338.63 
Worcester, Mass..... olan e eng 8 “25S Graceya. cas 414,531.33 
Philadelphia, Pa...... Cy: Ce eb GEncevanise 426,795.28 
Minneapolis, Minn...}| “ C.D. Ks Jar RGraceyircn i 478,236.03 
Baltimore, Md..... Se: « J.T. Gracey 491,391.75 
Kansas City, Mo... oC. Def calla pa 38 Knowles. 534,040.17 
New York City. im Fa Bn 8 © CoS. Nutter. 548,943.55 
Omaha, Neb. .\......; o AOW: “ ©. W. Barnes.... 616,457.71 
Springfield, I...... NOR BA So (Caw TBarnes. as. 692,490.07 
Gincinnatin Ok meee: SS Co Ds Bosse st) eee Carb armesen nr 673,400.04 
Pittsburgh ea pace « W.F. McDowe Ul “© Wi Barnes. 691,961.39 
Boston, Mass........ « W.F. McDowell. . &iGoW. Barnes}. 743,990.31 
St. Louis, Mo.... “ W.F. McDowell. . ¢ .C.. W. Barnes... 7 939,257.55 
Baltimore, Md...... « W.F. McDowell.. “ C. W. Barnes.... 837,224.49 
Topeka, Kan......:. “ W.F. McDowell. « °C. W. Barnes. 911,337.43 
Butlaloy IN. Y f2.. tess « W.F. McDowell. . “ C. W. Barnes....| *1,096,228.85 
Los Angeles, Cal. Me “« W.F. McDowell. . « -C.W. Barnes... 931,780.67 
Minneapolis, Minn. . “«  W.F. McDowell. . “©. W..Barnes.. ..: 1,033,770.65 
Detroit; Michi... ... « W.F. McDowell... * Td Townley. co 1,175,758.90 
Gleveland Osea « W.F. McDowell. . “ Mrs. Chas Spaeth} 1,343,930.03 

Total simee: Of ganization... Su viirieinc las sai fe, hao aw 0s ee eee aie $19,610,925.52 


*$163,795.00, Bequest and gifts of Mrs. Francesca Nast Gamble. 


THE JUBILEE 
1914-1919 


“Ye shall hallow the fiftieth year .. . for it is the jubilee.” 


AIM 


“That they might know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent.” 


A League of Intercessors to pray for the Salvation of the 
Nations. 


PRAYER 

Thy Kingdom come! Lord, teach us to pray. 
MOTTO 

With God all things are possible. 


HYMN 
O Zion, Haste. 


GOAL 
One Thousand Missionaries on the Jubilee Roll. EA 
Four Hundred Thousand Members in All Our Societies. GE 


Sixteen Hundred Thousand Dollars for the Conquest. 


One Hundred Eighty Thousand Subscribers to our rel f 
‘cals. Cweatparont le Joab hy te 


“Go forward! . . . have not an commanded thee?” 


THE LEADERS 


I. Preparation and Plan, 
Ella Prindle Patten 
Viola Troutman Stavely 


II. Achievement, 
Lena Leonard Fisher 
Mrs. O. N. Townsend 
Mrs. M. H. Lichliter 
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PREPARATION AND PLAN 


The year 1913 was a crisis in the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
It was a crisis in world history. President Wilson said: ‘The feelings with 
which we face this new age of right and opportunity sweep across our heart 
strings like some air out of God’s own presence. Men’s hearts wait upon us; 
men’s lives hang in the balance; men’s hopes call upon us to say what we will 
do!” 

The crisis in foreign missions was not on the field but in the home work. 
The waiting millions, how Bishop Warne pictured them! The waiting Savior, 
who commanded, ‘‘Give ye them to eat.” 


It was for the Home Department to find the way. Miss Troutman, whose 
official duty it was to suggest a plan, tells us how, impotent in the presence of 
the great need, she wrestled with God in prayer. From somewhere spoke a 
voice, ‘Five years and then cometh the harvest!” ‘‘Ye shall hallow the fiftieth 
year for it is the jubilee!’ A campaign and a celebration! When the Home 
Department heard the plan they said, It is good! “The Executive said, It is 
good! 
Then followed a year of busy preparation for a crusade whose sacredness 

demanded the most careful deliberation, the most painstaking regard for de- 
tails, the wisest strategy. During the summer of 1914, from a little cabin in 
the woods of northern Wisconsin, went forth scores and scores of letters seek- 
ing the thought of the Society and its best judgment. President, officers, 
editors, leaders of every sort were levied upon for help. What was our aim? 
For what were we working? What is it that ever lures and beckons us on? 
Not a successful organization—Oh, more than that! Not a big membership 
roll—more than that! Not dollars and cents—no, not that! Gradually 
emerged through this thinking our great, big, beautiful aim. 

; Then, what goal should we set to be reached in the five years, as the step 

%. toward the larger aim? What membership, what gifts, what subscriptions 

~ should be urged—great enough to challenge utmost endeavor, yet reasonable 
ey enough to avoid discouragement and inaction? How many missionaries— 
& ‘missionaries of the sort the Society needs, missionaries of intelligence and de- 
~\© -@\$votion, missionaries who will make their work “a life program, not a matter of 
& . casual and spontaneous zeal’’? 
$20 ge - Ss wnat diferences of. gpinion there were! With what impatient eagerness 

“some demanded the Br things! With what seriousness and equal con- 
scientiousness still others stayed too eager impulse! 

And then.to what jubilant song should we keep step in our march to vic- 
tory. with what inspiring motto on our banners, with what compelling prayer 
upon our lips? Upon the answer to these questions we knew much hinged. 
Little by little, through fervent petition and endless correspondence, aim, goal 
motto, song and prayer took definite shape. 

Next was faced the need of divine help. We had found a phrase for our 
banners, but miracles must be wrought and this could be accomplished only 
through mighty intercession. How get our women to pray, to call upon God 
unitedly and importunately? There went forth the call, “I beseech you that ye 
strive together with me in your prayers.” ; 

Thus the plan was perfected. Now, to clear the decks and prepare for 
action. A Jubilee list of pressing obligations and amazing opportunities in the 
mission fields was drawn up to be crossed out as fast as covered. A leaflet of 
explanation and appeal was drafted. These were sent to the Branches, accom- 
panied by an urgent personal letter and a summons to assume their share of 
the campaign and to mobilize for action. Swiftly and enthusiastically the 
answers came and at the General Executive meeting in the fall of 1914 the 
Jubilee Campaign was declared on. 

There remained one further problem to solve,—where was the leader fitted 
for such a collossal undertaking—a leader rich in imagination, with patience to 
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endure, not phased by difficulties, devoted to the cause, divinely called? The 
woman was ready. Nearly a half-century ago the new-born society had re- 
quired a woman of faith and Miss Thoburn stepped forward. Now, to a simi- 
lar emergency, Mrs. Fisher responded, ‘‘Never in my life have I felt so called 
to any work as this!’’ The story of her marvellous efficiency and the Society’s 
achievement is another chapter. 

Evia PRINDLE PATTEN. 


TuHeE PLan 


The Plan was not made in a day. It was as a grain of mustard seed that 
grew until it absorbed all the other plans. There was to be an aim and a goal, 
a prayer and a hymn and a motto. 


The aim could be nothing less than the supreme aim of our Lord himself: 
“That they might know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
hast sent.”’ 


The goal was the result of conferences with both the Foreign and Home 
Departments. When it was finally written down, there was a great stretching 
of faith on the part of many members of the Board as they voted to accept it. 


The answer to that test of faith was the motto, ‘‘With God all things are 
possible.’’ When the goal was fixed it was felt that a new call to prayer was 
imperative and the League of Intercessors was inaugurated. This was not to 
supplant any other plan, but to emphasize and make definite the call to prayer 
of The Founders—‘‘and a prayer’’—in the membership pledge. ‘‘As a member 
of the League of Intercessors, it shall be my purpose: To give time from day 
to day to quiet, unhurried thought about God and His world-wide purpose, and 
to definite prayer for the progress of His Kingdom.”’ This was to be the strong 
right arm of the Jubilee campaign, and such it has proven to be. 

The hymn, “O Zion, Haste’’ was the choice of Mrs. A. W. Patten, vice- 
president of the society. To Mrs. Patten the largest measure of credit and 
and praise is to be given for the plans and launching of the Jubilee. Her 
responsive and ready mind and the rare gift of keeping herself hid behind other 
workers was in evidence every step of the way. 

The plans that grew brought forth two Commissioners, Mrs. Lena 
Leonard Fisher and Mrs. O. N. Townsend, to whom was turned over the mere 
outline. They were to lead out into uncharted seas. They were to materialize 
dreams, inspire hopes and organize workers. How wise was the choice of these 
leaders is shown in the results in this, the greatest task ever undertaken by 
Methodist women, aye, by any board of women since Christ gave to woman 
her commission to ‘‘Go, tell.” 

Out of their planning came Branch Supervisors, with conference, district 
and auxiliary officers. From their hands came Jubilee programs, Jubilee songs, 
Jubilee pageants, Jubilee literature of all kinds. 

In the end, when the last goal is reached, when our Jubilee dreams come 
true, there will be but one thought in the heart of every member of the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society—to do still greater things, to make a larger 
sacrifice, to give herself anew to Him who hath loved us and given Himself for 
us. Only praise and thanksgiving will be in every heart that we have been 


counted worthy to serve. : 
VioLa TROUTMAN STAVELY. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


‘“‘And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

In a way undreamed of when that injunction was delivered to an ancient 
people, has it been fulfilled in this year of our Lord. Also, in the annals of 
Methodism, must the great war and the Jubilee Campaign of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society be forever associated. 
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Just preceding the call of a world to arms the women of Methodism were 
summoned to a task greater than had ever been set for themselves by any 
denominational body of Christian women. Its object was to usher in the ~ 
second half-century of the history of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society «| 
by enunciating a program of extension of world activities greater by far than 
any heretofore outlined. 


When the great war broke, the daughters of our beloved Church, ae from 
Maine to California had risen in glorious loyalty to this Jubilee call to the colors 
of Jesus Christ, saw within the slogan “‘World Freedom” a deeper significance 
than appeared upon its surface. To them, “Freedom for the World” meant also 
freedom—spiritual, intellectual, physical—for the womanhood of the world, 
Oriental as well as Occidental. To this great end, along with distinctively war 
work, they have bent their energies. Behind the Red Cross, to the vision of 
multitudes of devoted missionary woman, there gleamed another Cross—that 
of Calvary. And ever the bleeding Burden of this other Cross made His mute 
appeal for an adventure into a higher patriotism, into a sacrificial service that 
would make for the healing of the wounded womanhood of a world. Thus it is 
that to many of us these war years, which have included also the years of the 
Jubilee movement, have signified an intermingling of Crosses! 


The results of these five years cannot all be tabulated. No one book could 
contain them. In the broader sense the Jubilee has signified great financial 
advance, where, because of war’s demands, great financial retreat might have 
been expected. Never have the women of the Church brought forth of their 
treasures so lavishly and with such glorious abandon. 


The Jubilee spirit has so enlarged the golden circle of our membership that 
already we have moved ten thousand strong past our ultimate goal of four 
hundred thousand for 1919. 


By the publicity which, because of the Campaign, has been centered upon 
all work, a great glow of enthusiasm for the Cause has been maintained which 


might easily, during these crucial years, have been subdued or have alto- 
gether died out. 


By the spoken word from wise leaders and through our increasingly virile 
and convincing publications, the outward look of our young women has been 
directed to overseas service for Jesus Christ in Oriental lands where forever and 
a day a great spiritual conflict has raged. In this our real Jubilee year we are, 
confidently expecting a “new army”’ of missionaries to advance into the front’ 
line. ‘‘Overseas service’? no longer conveys terror to the heart of modern 
youth—nor should it to their parents! 


And perhaps over and above all other results, this great forward move- 
ment among Methodist women has revealed to them the unspeakable, im- 
measurable possibilities of the power of prayer in attaining for God the 
humanly impossible. Largely because of this revelation, our goals, looming so 
large five years ago, will be met. Largely through it also, these goals will bé 
passed this fiftieth year, and new ones, set for us by the new day which has 


dawned upon a world with a hungry heart for “ freedom ”’ — real freedom — 
will be triumphantly attained. Let us bring to pass in 1919: 
200, 00Ohee tect ceraen area erent ae Magazines ‘ 
$2;000;000). scsi e desseae es cence oe ae ee Money 
LOO eee cae se once ade eee roe eee Missionaries 
ADD OOO i risen dis +.9 Sade eles ee RCP oe Members 


Lena Leonarp FIsHer. 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
of the 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


OFFICERS 


President Emeritus 
MRS. CYRUS D. FOSS, 4816 Warrington Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


President 
MRS. WILLIAM FRASER McDOWELL, 1509 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Vice-Presidents 
MRS. EDWIN R. GRAHAM, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
MRS. THOMAS NICHOLSON, 4613 Ellis Ave., Chicago, III. 


Recording Secretary 
MRS. CHARLES SPAETH, 11 Audubon St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Treasurer 
MISS FLORENCE HOOPER, Room 30, 10 South St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Chairman 
MRS. THOMAS NICHOLSON. 


Secretary 
MRS. L. L. TOWNLEY, 323 Beech Ave., Wyoming, Ohio. 


Members ex-officio 
MRS. WILLIAM FRASER McDOWELL, President. 
MISS FLORENCE HOOPER, Treasurer. 
Corresponding Secretaries 
MISS FLORENCE L. NICHOLS, 53 Arlington St., Lynn, Mass. 
MRS. GEORGE A. WILSON, 805 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH R. BENDER, Assistant, Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


MISS CARRIE JAY CARNAHAN, Shady Ave. and Walnut St., E. E., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MISS JULIET KNOX, Assistant, Ben Avon, Pa. 

MRS. E. L. HARVEY, 1626 Monroe St., Washington, D. C. 

MRS. R. L. THOMAS, 792 E. McMillan St., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

MRS. J. M. DOLBY, Assistant, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

MISS E. L. SINCLAIR, 328 S. Douglas Ave., Springfield, Ill. 

MRS. J. M. AVANN, Assistant, 4949 Indiana Ave., Chicago, II. 

MRS. RANDOLPH 8. BEALL, Mount Ayr, Iowa. 

MRS. WILLIAM PERRY EVELAND, 315 Northwestern National Life 
Ins. B’ld’g., Minneapolis, Minn. 

MISS ELLA M. WATSON, 1701 8S. Seventeenth St., Lincoln, Neb. 

MRS. S. FRANK JOHNSON, 710 Locust St.,-Pasadena, Cal. 

MRS. ALBERT N. FISHER, The Robinson, 328 Tenth-St., Portland, Ore. 
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Officers and Committees 


HOME DEPARTMENT 


Chairman 
MRS. E. R. GRAHAM. 


Member ex-officio 
MRS, WILLIAM FRASER McDOWELL, President. 


Secretary 
MRS. F. H. SHEETS, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Secretaries of the Home Base 


MISS CLEMENTINA BUTLER, 229 Waterman St., Providence, R. I. 


MRS GEORGE HEBER JONES, 196 Crescent Ave., Leonia, N. J. 
MISS SUSAN C. LODGE, 1720 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

MRS. 
MRS. 
MRS. 
MRS. 
MRS. 
MRS. 
MRS. 
MRS. 


S. A. HILL, 206 Longwood Rd., Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 

JOHN MITCHELL, Box 54, Station A, Cleveland, Ohio. 

JOSEPH N. REED, 541 Broadway, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

W. M. DUDLEY, 1304 E. Grand Ave., DesMoines, Iowa. 

GEORGE D. TAYLOR, 4216 Upton Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. A. STAVELY, 640 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Kan. 

BELLE T. ANDERSON, 558 W. 39th St., San Pedro, Cal. 
WILLMA ROUSE KEENE, W. 804 Providence Ave., Spokane, Wash- 


SPECIAL SECRETARIES 


German Work in United States and Europe.—MISS LOUISA C. ROTH- 
WEILER, 1190 South Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Swedish Work.—MISS HELEN BACKLUND, 621 S. Nineteenth St., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Young People’s Work.—MRS. DAVID C. COOK, 105 N. Gifford St., Elgin, 
Ill. 


Assistant.—MISS BLANCHE SCOTT, Box 243, Richmond, Ind. 


Children’s Work.—MRS. LUCIE F. HARRISON, 714 Locust St., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


Assistant. —-MRS. L. M. FIREY, Pomona, Cal. 
Student Work.—MRS. MARY CARR CURTIS, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, 
IND Ye 


THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—1918 


Tue Presipent Emeritus. 
THE PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, RECORDING SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 
CoRRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


SECRETARIES OF THE Home Base. 


a 


SECRETARIES FOR STUDENT, YOUNG PEOPLE’s, CHILDREN’S, GERMAN AND 
SwepisH Work. 


DELEGATES 
New England Branch 


MRS, H. L. MURLIN MRS. F. W, COLEMAN 
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New York Branch 
MRS. J. SUMNER STONE MISS ELIZABETH R. BENDER 


Philadelphia Branch 
MISS CATHERINE 8. MAXWELL MRS. C. M. OLMSTEAD , 


Baltimore Branch 


MRS. DON 8S. COLT MRS. L. S. RADER 
Cincinnati Branch 
MRS. S. B. SALMON MRS. BURT 


Northwestern Branch 
MRS. FLORENCE C. BINFORD MISS ALICE E. STEARNS 


DesMoines Branch 


MRS. J. T. SHROYOR MRS. F. D. ZIMMER 
Minneapolis Branch 
MRS. J. G. PURPLE MRS. F. L. PARSO 
Topeka Branch 
MRS. B. M. DAVIES MRS. W. T. DUMM 
Pacific Branch 
MISS CARRIE M. LEAS MRS. BLANCHE B. ENGLISH 
Columbia River Branch 
MRS. A. R. MACLEAN MRS. C. W. MILLER 
EDITORS 


Woman’s Missionary Friend 
MISS EFFIE A. MERRILL, 139 Adams St., Waltham, Mass. 


Der Frauen Missions Freund 
MISS AMALIE M. ACHARD), 323 Perry St., Elgin, Ill. 
Junior Missionary Friend 
MRS. O. W. SCOTT, 581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
The Study 
MRS. GEORGE W. ISHAM, 4010 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 


General Literature 
MISS ANNIE G. BAILEY, 581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLISHER 
MISS ANNIE G. BAILEY, 581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SECRETARY OF GENERAL OFFICE 
MISS AMY G. LEWIS, Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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COMMITTEES FOR 1919 
Committee on By-Laws 


Mrs. CHARLES SPAETH. ° Mrs. Joun Lecce. Mrs. S. J. HERBEN. 
Miss FLrorence Hooper. Mrs. Jos. N. REEp. 


Committee on Real Estate and Titles 


Miss FLORENCE Hooper, Chairman, Room 30, 10 South St., Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. J. M. Avann, Secretary. Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss. 
Miss Pautine J. WALDEN. 


Committee on General Office 
Mrs. J. E. Leaycrart, Chairman. 

Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss. Mrs. F. M. Hoyt. Miss Carrie J. CARNAHAN. 
Miss Grace ANpDREws. Mrs. GEorGE HEBER JONES. 
Committee on Retirement Fund 
Miss ExisapetaH F. Prerce, Chairman, The Portner, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss. Mrs. E. D. Norru. Mrs. T. Kirk. 
Miss Eira May Carnawan. Miss Frorence Hooper. Mrs, J. F. Kearor. 
Mrs. O. N. Townsenp. Mrs. Craupe S. Moore. 


Mrs. E. D. Hunt Ley. 


Committee on Consultation With the Board of Foreign Missions 


Mrs. W. F. McDowe.tt. Mrs. BE. R. Granam. Miss FLrorence Hooper: 
Miss Eirxta M. Watson. Mrs. F. H. SHEets. 


Committee on Investments 


Miss FLrorence Hooper, Chairman, Room 30, 10 South St., Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. AvBert C. ToLson. Mr. CHARLES OLNEY. Mrs. 8. F. JoHnson. 
Mrs. FRANK CHAMBERLAIN. 


General Counselor 
Apert C. Totson, 82 Gunther Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Auditor of Accounts of the General Treasurer and of the 
Treasurer of Retirement Fund 
Mr. WiLtMER Brack, Baltimore, Md. 


Auditor of Publisher’s Accounts ‘a 
Mr. Gegrce H. Wuitaker, Boston, Mass. 


Editorial Committee 


Mrs. Epwin R. Granam. Mrs. F. M. Norra. Miss Errie A. MERRILL. 
Miss Annize G. Baiey. Mrs. D. C. Cook. 
Mrs. O. W. Scort. Mrs. G. W. IsHam. 


Member of the Central Committee on the United Study 
of Foreign Missions 


Mrs. Frank Mason Nortu. 
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Member of the Committee on Christian Literature For Women . 
_and Children in Mission Lands 


Miss CLEMENTINA BUTLER. 


Federation Representative 
Mrs. W. I. Haven, 25 Fernwood Road, Summit, N. J. 


Jubilee Commissioner 
Mrs. J. F. Fisuer, 10427 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Associate Jubilee Commissioner ii 
Mrs. M. H. Licutirer, 2041 E. 79th Street, Clevelarid, Ohio. pa det 


Committee on Transportation 


Miss Amy G. Lewis, Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. T. W. neers 338 Eighth Ave., San Rrananco, Cal. cape 
Mrs. E. A. STEPHENSON, 2316 Forty-Seventh Ave., S. W., Seattle, Wash. 


OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENTS, FIELD CORRESPONDENTS AND 
TREASURERS IN FOREIGN FIELDS 


North India 
Official Correspondent—Miss Ella M. Watson. 
Field Correspondent—Miss Alice Means, Bijnor, India. 
Field Treasurer-—Miss Anne E. Lawson, Dilaram, Mussoorie, India. 


Northwest India 
Official Correspondent—Miss Ella M. Watson. 
Field Correspondent—Miss Isabelle McKnight, Muttra, India. 
Field Treasurer—Miss Anne E. Lawson, Dilaram, Mussoorie, India. 


South India 
Official Correspondent—Mrs. A. N. Fisher. 
Field Correspondent—Miss Elizabeth J. Wells, Vikarabad, Deccan, India. 
Field Treasurer—Miss Catherine Wood, Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 


Central Provinces 
Official Correspondent—Mrs R. 8. Beall. 
Field Correspondent—Miss Josephine Liers, Khandwa, India. 
Field Treasurer—Miss E. Lahuna Clinton, Jubbulpore, India. 


Bombay 
Official Correspondent—Mrs. A. N. Fisher. 
Field Correspondent—Miss Laura F. Austin, Godhra, Panch Mahals, India. 
Field Treasurer—Miss Margaret D. Crouse, 47 Mazagon Road, Bombay, 
India. 
Bengal 
Official Correspondent—Mrs. 8. F. Johnson. 
Field Correspondent—Miss Lela E. Payton, Pakur, India. 
Field Treasurer—Miss Ava F. Hunt, Calcutta, India. 


Burma 
Official Correspondent—Mrs. R. S. Beall. 
Field Correspondent—Miss Grace Stockwell, Thongwa, Burma. 
Field Treasurer—Miss Mary E. Shannon, Rangoon, Burma. 


Malaysia 
Official Correspondent—Mrs. W. P. Eveland. 


Field Correspondent—Miss Sophia Blackmore, 6 Mt. Sophia Road, Singa- 
pore, Malaysia. 
Field Treasurer—Miss Thirza Bunce, Penang, Malaysia. 


Philippines 
Official Correspondent—Mrs. W. P. Eveland. 
Field Correspondent—Miss M. M. Crabtree, 906 Rizal Ave., Manila, P. I. 
Field Treasurer—Miss Bertha Charles, Hugh Wilson Hall, Manila. 


North China 
Official Correspondent—Mrs. J. M. Avann. 
Field Correspondent—Mrs. Charlotte M. Jewell, Peking, China. 


Field Treasurer—Miss Elizabeth M. Strow, 9 Hankow Road, Shanghai, China. 


Central China 
Official Correspondent—Mrs. G. A. Wilson. 
Field Correspondent—Miss Edith M. Crane, Nanking, China. 
Field Treasurer—Miss Elizabeth M. Strow, 9 Hankow Road, Shanghai, China, 
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Kiangsi 
Official Corespondent—Mrs. G. A. Wilson. 
Field Correspondent—Miss Zula F. Brown, Nanchang, China. 
iat Treasurer—Miss Elizabeth M. Strow, ’9 Hankow Road, Shanghai, China. 


West China 


Official Correspondent—Miss E. L. Sinclair. 
Field Correspondent—Miss Belle Castle, Suining, Szechuan. 
Field Treasurer—Miss Elizabeth M. Strow, 9 Hankow Road, Shanghai, China. 


Foochow 


Official Correspondent—Mrs. E. L. Harve 
Field Correspondent—Miss Lydia A. Trimble, Foochow, China. 
Field Treasurer— Miss Elizabeth M. Strow, 9 Hankow Road, Shanghai, China. 


Hinghwa 
Official Correspondent—Mrs. E. L. Harvey. 
Field Correspondent—Miss Althea Todd, Hinghwa, via Foochow, China. 
Field Treasurer—Miss Elizabeth M. Strow, 9 Hankow Road, Shanghai, China. 
Korea 
aie Correspondent—Mrs. R. L. Thomas. 
Field Correspondent—Miss Lulu Miller, Wonju, Korea.. 
Field Treasurer—Miss Lulu Frey, Seoul, Korea. 1000 Ore Jw Le . 
East Japan 


Official Correspondent—Miss Florence L. Nichols. 
Field Correspondent—Miss M. Helen Russell, eee yy ae 


n. 
Field Treasurer—Miss N. M. Daniel, Tokyo, Japan. 22 ft Y 2. eae 


. West Japan 

Official Correspondent—Miss Florence L. Nichols. 

Field Correspondent—Miss Mariana Young, Nagasaki, Japan. 
_ Field Treasurer—Miss N. M. Daniel, Tokyo, Japan. 


Mexico 
Official Correspondent—Miss C. J. Carnahan. 
Field Correspondent—Miss Blanche Betz, Puebla, Mexico. 
Field Treasurer—Miss Laura Temple, Apartado 1340, Mexico City, Mexico. 


South America 

Official Correspondent—Miss C. J. Carnahan. 

Argentina, S. A.—Field Correspondent, Miss Joy Hartung, 1352 Avenida 
Pellegrini, Rosario. Field Treasurer, Miss Caroline B. Rubright, Calle 
Camaqua 282, Flores, Buenos Ayres. 

Uruguay, S. A.—Field Correspondent and Treasurer, Miss Helen Gilliland, 
Soriano 1227, Montevideo. 

Peru, S. A.—Field Correspondent and Treasurer, Miss Beryl Lovejoy, 
Kee: 908, Lima. 

Bulgaria 

Official Correspondent—Mrs. F. F. Lindsay, 25 Seymour Avenue, S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Treasurer During War Emergency—Miss Florence Hooper, Room 30, 10 
South Street, Baltimore, Md. 2 

Italy 


Official Correspondent—Mrs. F. F. Lindsay, 25 Seymour, Avenue, S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Corrgspondent— Mi@DMice Llewellyn, Crandon Taaenits, Porta Sa- 
laria, Rome, Italy. 

Field Treasurer—Miss Martha E. Vickery, Crandon Institute, Porta Sa- 
laria, Rome, Italy. 
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North Africa 
Official Correspondent—Mrs. S. I. Johnson. 


Field Correspondent and; Treasurer—Miss - A. Dora Welch, Les Aiglons, El 
Biary Algiers, North. Africa. 


Rhodesia 
Official Correspondent—Mrs. 8. F. Johnson.’ * © i 
Field Correspondent—Miss Grace Clark, Old Umtali, ‘Pehedestag Africa. 
‘Field. Treasurer—Mrs. H. R: Gates, Old Umtali, Rhodesia, Africa. 


Portuguese East Africa 
Official Correspondent—Mrs. 8. F. Johnson. 
Field Correspondent—Miss Ruth Thomas, Box 41, Tey Se East Africa. 
‘Field Treasurer—Mrs. W. C. Terril, Box 41, Inhambane, East Africa 


West Africa 
Official Correspondent—Mr. 8. F., Johnson. 


. Field Correspondent and Treasurer—Miss Clara‘ V. “Ault, (Giles) Malange, 
a Angola, Africa. ~ 


German ‘Work in Europe 


Official Correspondent—Miss Louisa C.. Rothweiler. 
Treasurer during War’ Emergency—Miss Florénce Hooper, Room 30, 10 
South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


OFFICIAL MINUTES 


General Executive Committee 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 


Methodist Episcopal Church © 


Forty-ninth Annual Session 


Thursday, December 5, 1918 


The Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the General Executive Committee of 
’ the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was opened in First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Cleveland, Ohio, on Thursday morning, December 5, 1918, 
at 9 A. M., by Mrs. William Fraser McDowell, president. ' 

After singing “O for a thousand tongues to sing My great Redeemer’s 
praise,” the audience bowed in silent prayer for God’s blessing upon the session. 
Mrs. A. J. Clarke, president of Cincinnati Branch, conducted morning worship 
on the theme, ‘‘We are workers together with God,”’ bringing out the thought 
that we may claim Him for equipment for service, putting on the whole armor 
of God. Mrs. Clarke led in prayer, and the service closed with singing “Jesus 
where’er thy people meet.”’ 

Dr. E. L. Waldorf, pastor of the church, was introduced and gave direc- 
tions whereby speakers might make themselves heard in the large auditorium. 

The seating of secretaries and delegates followed and missionaries and 
visitors were invited to be seated with their Branches. The stirring words of 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” rose above the confusion incident to or- 
ganization. Thirty-one members responded to roll-call. 

“Mrs. Edwin R. Graham, vice-president, with the secretaries of the Home 
Base, reported the “Forward March of the Society” in the home church for the * 
year, giving statistics for all departments. Advance and achievement of 
Jubilee goals were dominant notes. 

Miss Louisa Rothweiler, secretary of German work, showed that the Ger- 
man constituency has moved forward unfalteringly in spite of difficulties, re- 
porting an enrollment of nearly 14 of the women members of the German 
churches and an advance in Jubilee years of 30% in membership and 45% in 
receipts. 

The Swedish work also, Miss Helen Backlund, secretary, has advanced, 
the returns from Sweden giving an increase of 30% with nearly one out of every 
two women members of the Society. ; 

The report of the Committee on General Office presented by Mrs. J. Edgar 
Leaycraft was read by Mrs. George Heber Jones. Miss Amy G. Lewis, secre- 
tary of the General Office, reviewed the year’s work. Of special interest was 
the item pertaining to war work, 20,000 garments valued at about $27,000 hay- 
ing been handled by the committee. 
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The financial report for the year by Branches was given by the general 
treasurer, Miss Hooper: 


iNew: ing lan Saree cc watye cota ee eee eee $ 74,143.39 
IN GW MOtKs cu asi' is) Te eiCh a ao Leen os 152,285.00 
Philadel phidvavaten<icateewehea in eke ate 134,817.93 
Baltimore ss see ae a ee ee ee Oe 52,887.92 
Cincinmative fee ee ee eee eee ee rare: 175,144.87 
Northwestern: s sadder eis *314,473.16 
Dess Moines corte en eee chee eee 127,479.04 
Minneapolis=s 5 Seles. ee eee 61,391.31 
PopekaMercne a5 tore at Ree ae eee 130,562.24 
PAL CLENG ce seers caecseeacr: UT Es CR Tene ee 79,010.00 
ColumbiacRivers see. aa ae ee 32,307.30 

Motal from Branchesa ose ee lyood,O02AL6 

INKL HUN GOWNS id 4 ogo ab Soc oe wes 11,412.16 

Motal Receipts OUStecmesce eee nee re $1,345,914.32 


This is an advance of $170,155.42 or 14.46%. 

*This amount includes $1984.29 of 1919 receipts. 

The report closed with the statement that in ten years the receipts of the 
Society have almost doubled. 

“Praise God from whom all blessings flow”’ was the expression of thankful 
hearts. 

On motion of Mrs. R. L. Thomas, the secretary was instructed to send a 
note of thanks to Mrs. T. W. Nowlin of San Francisco for many kindnesses ex- 
tended to missionaries passing through that port. 

The singing of Hymn No. 21, ‘Come let us tune our joyful song,” was 
followed by the “Jubilee Story” told by Mrs. J. F. Fisher assisted by “minute- 
men’’—women representing the Jubilee in the different Branches. The fourth 
year of effort showed no diminution of enthusiasm. In some Branches the 
final goals are already exceeded and most of the four years’ goals are met. 

The singing of “O Zion, Haste’ closed the hour. 

Business was suspended while the Society paid its tribute to the mission- 
aries who have, during the past year, entered the larger life: 

Blanche Moore—Sironcha, India 
Elizabeth W. Varney—Hinghwa, China 
Frances Clippinger (retired) 

The Scripture was read by Mrs. Charles Spaeth and the Women’s Mission- 
ary Quartette sang ‘Some blessed day.” 

The ceremony of introduction of missionaries followed, the Branch Cor- 
responding Secretaries making the presentation. Forty-two furloughed mis- 
. slonaries and twenty-four candidates grouped themselves on the platform and 
within the chancel to sing the missionaries’ hymn, “I love to tell the story,” 
the audience joining in the chorus. Then followed a new pledge of loyalty to 
the banner of the Cross taken by all: 

I pledge my loyalty to Jesus Christ, 
My Savior, Master, King. 

One faith, one love, one hope, 

One life in Him for all the world. 
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The hymn, ‘Jesus shall reign,’’ was sung. 


The local rally was held under great difficulty because of suspended street- 
car service. Mrs. J. F. Fisher, general chairman, introduced Mrs. William 
Ferris and Mrs. R. B. Pope who had made the plans. The roll of local auxil- 
laries was called, the prize in attendance contest to be awarded on percentage 
of members present. Mrs. I’. E. Stevens, in charge of literature for Cleveland 
District, presented the literature. 


Chairmen of local committees were introduced by Mrs. J. F. Fisher, each 
one having done her utmost to make her department minister to the comfort 
and convenience of the guests. Others introduced by Mrs. McDowell were 
Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, and the Superintendent of Cleveland District, Dr. 
F. W. Luce. 


At noontide Rev. 8. D. Gordon, D. D., conducted the devotional service, 
taking as his theme John 11:18-28 and for a text the 28th verse—“The Master 
is here’’—one who knows, and knowing, loves and loving, gave His heart’s 
blood for us. Softly, with bowed heads the audience sang ‘‘I need thee every 
hour, stay thou near by.”’ With the benediction pronounced by Dr. Gordon 
the session closed. 

The afternoon session opened with prayer by Mrs. 8. 8. Eddy, followed by 
the hymn, “O for a heart to praise my God.” 

The survey of the foreign fields by official correspondents and missionaries 
was begun by Miss Ella M. Watson who introduced Miss Eva Hardie and Mrs. 
Rockey, who spoke for North India. The plea for Northwest India, numeri- 
cally the largest conference in Methodism, was made by Miss Grace Boddy and 
Miss Carlotta A. Hoffman. 

The third and fourth stanzas of Hymn No. 654 were sung after which Mrs. 
A.N. Fisher introduced Miss Evelyn Toll, who presented educational work, and 
Miss Urdell Montgomery, evangelistic work, in South India. Miss Annie 
Godfrey and Miss Eva Morgan represented the Bombay conference and Miss 
Reba Kirkpatrick was introduced as the much-needed nurse for Butler Mem- 
orial Hospital. 

The Women’s Quartette sang a most appropriate selection—“‘The Call of 
the Master.” 

Of Central Provinces Mrs. Randolph Beall, official correspondent, and 
Miss Nell F. Naylor said that they urgently need eleven missionaries and are 
receiving just one, and they are begging in three languages for schools. Mrs. 
O. W. Dow, president of Des Moines Branch, represented Burma, speaking 
especially of work among Chinese in Rangoon for which a Chinese woman, 
trained in Foochow college, is needed. Mrs. 8. F. Johnson, official correspond- 
ent, introduced Miss Hilda Swan and Miss Lois Rockey who presented Bengal 
conference. 

The impression made by the missionaries was of overwhelming need 
caused by marvelous enlargement of opportunity and of failure at the Home 
Base to appreciate the urgency of the call. ‘“The reward of work well done is 
more work to do.” 

In the absence of Miss Flora Robinson, Miss Florence L. Nichols described 
the growing work of Isabella Thoburn College with its aim to train Indian girls 
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as missionary workers who shall help to a large extent to answer the call for 
workers for the evangelization of India. 
“Mrs. William P. Eveland, official correspondent for the Philippine 


Islands, indicated the lines of work carried on there, reporting 61 of the 100 ° 


graduates of the training school in Christian work, 772 babies born in the 
hospital in one year and only one doctor in attendance, and the dormitory for 
girls in Manila filled to capacity three months after its completion. 

The quartette sang “I gave my life for thee.” 

At four o’clock the Communion service was conducted by the Superinten- 
dent of Cleveland District, Dr. F. W. Luce, assisted by a Waldorf and local 
pastors. 

Friday, December 6 


The session opened with singing of hymn 539, “Awake my soul to joyful 
lays.’’ Morning worship was in charge of Mrs: O. W. Dow, who introduced 
her theme, “Prayer,’’ with the hymn, ‘Lord, speak to me,” taking as a key- 
note 2 Cor. 3:5—“‘Our sufficiency is of God,” closing with hymn 497, “Prayer 
is the soul’s sincere desire.” 

Thirty-five members Sed to rolleatl 

Minutes of Thursday’s sessions read and approved. 

Mrs. L. L. Townley reported in part ad interim action of the Foreign De- 
partment. Report accepted. 

Mrs. F. H. Sheets gave the report on Jubilee goals. 


JUBILEE GOALS 


IMembersiee: Abita akicemnacticer ns JUbiLeeGoal.«. en tee ee 400,000 
TOU SHEE nee OR dT ROTO tenn 409,591 
Increases OUSi er Ratan o ae nae ae 36,918 
On; Poreron?Eield ease eet 2,028 
Increasessh eyes ce ee . 1,256 
Imerease- at homes... 8, eae 8.7% 
Increaseiousieldane eect ee 162.6% 
Maga 7inesern contacter inane tere JOO TLCG GO Lamers a eee eee ee 180,000 
LOST SiR 8 iregh rtsn cnet bares Ceo aoe ee a ee 160,858 
(Rober gam eG Aeon ger. Sn ante 19,142 
Missionaries acne ritaemtien tome JUDHEAG OGL ae ee ee ee 1,000 
LOLS a: 3 aaa EG oe RC ay eR 983 
Moyvber rained sens 42a ee ee ee 17 
Monevignasuemrctre o. oceanic TD ULC CG OC eenrat te ene $1,600,000.00 
LOL BES ae, ae ee Ren ee ae 1,343,930.03 
EO) bervaline ders eee ae ee $ 256,069.97 
Interease 1.98 Seem eee $ 168,171.13 


Committees were appointed as follows: Resotutions: Mrs. L. H. Murlin, 
Mrs. Blanche B. English, Mrs. Charles Spaeth. Nominations: Mrs. 
W.T.Dumm, Miss Clementina Butler, Mrs.8.F. Johnson. Memortats: 
Mrs. F. L. Parso, Mrs. 8. A. Hill, Mrs. 8. B. Salmon. 
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The Branches were called upon to present memorials. None were re- 
ported. 

In the survey of the home field the literature was presented, Miss Effie A. 
Merrill, who has been acting editor for the year, reporting for the Woman’s 
Missionary Friend, Miss Achard for the Frauen Missions Freund and Miss 
Hooper for the zenana papers. Reports accepted. 

Miss Katherine Blair, editor of the zenana papers, was introduced and 
spoke of the difficulty of editing a paper in five languages, four of which she 
does not read. 

The Junior Friend was reported by Mrs. O. W. Scott through Miss Bailey. 
Report accepted. 

The Women’s Quartette sang the “T’ranceland Lullaby” written by Mrs. 
J. F. Fisher. in this connection Mrs. McDowell referred to the children in 
other lands to whom the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society is the only 
mother they know. 

Mrs. Isham in reporting The Study showed a copy of the new dress in 
which it is to appear in honor of its twentieth birthday. Report accepted. 

Despite decreased subscriptions to The Study due to government regula- 
tions of price the publisher’s report given by Miss Bailey shows that receipts 
have exceeded expenses by $7831.70. Report accepted. 

Mrs. 8. F. Johnson moved that in view of Miss Walden’s long service in 
the publishing office her expenses to the Jubilee meeting of the General Execu- 
tive Committee be paid from receipts of the publishing office. Motion re- 
ferred to the Home Department. 

The survey of the foreign field was continued, Miss C. J. Carnahan, 
official correspondent, speaking for Latin America, no missionaries from these 
fields being at home. The revival spirit is abroad in Mexico and South Amer- 
ica. Four new missionaries have been sent recently. Pachuca, the largest 
school of the Society, calls for larger buildings. Educational matters and re- 
districting of territory are under consideration by commissions of the Boards. 

A member of the quartette sang, ‘““Breathe on me, breath of God.” 

Mrs. R. L. Thomas, official correspondent, presented Korea emphazing 
the growing influence of the medical work. ‘‘When our doctor came home from 
Kkorea on furlough East Gate Hospital in Seoul would have been closed but for 
the graduation of the first class of three Korean girls from the government 
medical college. Two of these for whom support is urgently needed ($600.00) 
are in charge of the hospital. Miss Jessie Marker defined requirements of the 
Japanese government in educational matters and in representing evangelistic 
work told of the great need of proper accommodations for the Bible Class work. 


After singing “Go, labor on,” Mrs. Eveland, official correspondent for 
Malaysia, told of the new Netherlands Indies Conference recently opened in 
the island empire of Holland. 

Mrs. S. F. Johnson, official correspondent for Africa, reported for the 
schools in Inhambane and Mutumbara where work has just been opened and 
introduced Miss Martha Drummer of Angola who said she was a member of 
the Church in the Wilderness, and spoke of the open minds of the African 
girls. “They aré like the Victrola—what you put on the record is there.”’ 
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Miss Effie A. Merrill called attention to the literature issued by the Cen- 
tral Committee for United Study. 

Dr. A. J. Nast, Dr. J. F. Fisher and Mrs. Lillian Leonard Slack were in- 
troduced, the latter bringing greetings from the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society. Local pastors were presented by Mrs. Fisher. 

After announcements Dr. 8. D. Gordon was again in charge of the Quiet 
Hour, his theme ‘‘The Hungry Heart of God,”’ based on the ninety-first psalm. 

The afternoon session opened with singing ““There’s a wideness in God’s 
mercy,” followed by prayer by Bishop F. W. Warne. Mrs. McDowell intro- 
duced Dr. L. E. Linzell, a missionary from India. 

“Interdenominational interests of the Society” was the theme of the after- 
noon program. Union colleges on the foreign field were reviewed, a brief state- 
ment by Miss Nichols introducing the new college for women in Tokyo with a 
freshman class of 104. Misses Bender and Goucher represented Ginling in 
China with its 53 students in a full college course and Mrs. McDowell, Madras 
College, an international interest, with its 80 students. 

After singing “He leadeth me,’’ Miss Elizabeth Bender was called upon 
to give a report of the recent interdenominational Board meeting to consider 
securing candidates for the field from among the young men and women re- 
turning from the service of their country to civil life, emphasizing the point that 
now is the time to call them before idealistic impressions are lost. 

Miss Welthy Honsinger of Nanchang, China, recently returned from work 
with the Young Woman’s Christian Association in France, pointed out that in 
reconstructing Europe the question is not, how many can you send—but how 
many do you need—and they are sent. In the same way missionary organiza- 
tions must meet the call to reconstruct the world for Christian democracy. 

The hymns, ‘‘Soldiers of the Cross, arise!’ and “O God, our help in ages 
past’’ were sung. 

In giving the report on oriental literature Miss Clementina Butler, chair- 
man, said that we have taught oriental women mind hunger and have not fed 
them. Magazines in seven languages were reported and plans for the one in 
English for Indian girls outlined by Mrs. L. H. Murlin. Miss Hoffman of 
Bengal spoke of this need from her knowledge of the field. 

Hymn 636—‘‘Watchman, tell us of the night,” was sung. 


Saturday, December 7 


The session opened by singing ‘Praise the Saviour all ye nations.”’ 
Morning worship was in charge of Mrs. J. A. Stavely, the theme being, “Praise, 
an equipment for service,” and the text—‘The joy of the Lord is your 
strength.” 

Prayer and the hymn, “Joy to the world,” closed the service. 

Thirty-one members responded to roll call. 

Minutes were read, corrected and approved. 

Mrs. L. L. Townley continued report of ad interim action of the Foreign 
Department and Mrs. F. H. Sheets reported for the Home Department. Re- 
ports accepted. 

Reports of standing committees were called for. Mrs. Edwin R. Graham, 
vice president, in the chair. Miss Hooper for the Committee on Real Estate 
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reported property holdings on the foreign field to the amount of $3,215,470.00. 
Report accepted. 

Miss Hooper also presented the report of the Retirement Fund Committee 
for Miss Elisabeth Pierce, chairman, and announced pledges for the endow- 
ment fund, taken Friday afternoon, amounting to $17,100.00. Allowances are 
being made to forty retired missionaries. The following recommendations 
were adopted: 

A budget of retirement allowances amounting to approximately 
$10,000.00. 

An endorsement of the plan to secure additional endowment by 1200 gifts 
of $59.00 payable in cash, Liberty Bonds or War Savings Stamps. An aver- 
age of one gift for every six auxiliaries will provide the entire amount. 

That the action of the 1917 General Executive Committee—We favor the 
creation of a memorial membership at $50.00, to be given to the Retirement 
Fund—be definitely re-affirmed and made immediately applicable, the money 
covering these memberships to be turned into the endowment of the Retire- 
ment Fund by the Branch treasurer. 

An audited account of the funds of the general treasury and of the Retire- 
ment Fund was submitted by Miss Hooper and accepted. 

The By-Laws Committee reported through Miss Hooper. (For changes in 
by-laws adopted see report of Committee on By-laws.) 

Mrs. J. N. Reed for the Committee on Tithing reported 16,196 tithers, an 
increase of 69 14%. 

Mrs. John Mitchell reported for the negro work, using beautifully executed 
maps of the colored conferences made by members of the young woman’s 
society of Epworth Church, Cleveland. Four Branches have supervisors of 
negro work. There are 53 organizations in Colored churches with 640 members 
who contributed $854.00 in 1918. Miss Martha Drummer sang in the language 
of her mission work, “Tell it again.’”’? Report referred in detail to the Home 
Department and ordered printed in the Hxecuive Daily. 

Bishop and Mrs. Anderson were introduced and the Bishop addressed the 
meeting, congratulating the Society on its work in Italy and France and em- 
phasizing the present opportunity for evangelical Christianity in these 
countries, 85% of the middle classes having fallen away from the established 
church. There is evidence of the spirit of God everywhere and men are calling 
out for God. 

Miss Lodge led in prayer. 

The report of the Young People’s Work was given by Mrs. D. C. Cook, 
who announced 53000 members and 82 Standard Bearer missionaries sup- 
ported. Report referred to the Home Department. 

Mrs. Lucie M. Harrison’s report of the Children’s Work was read by Mrs. 
C. R. Havighurst. By a rising vote the secretary was directed to send a mes- 
sage of loving greeting to Mrs. Harrison. Report referred to the Home De- 
partment. 

The Student Work, reported by its secretary, Mrs. Mary Carr Curtis, has 
for its especial achievement in 1918 the launching of the honorary student 
society, ‘“The Isabella Thoburn Auxiliary,” with its 105 committees in as many 
student centers and under their care 855 members. Report referred to the 
Home Department. 

Miss Welthy Honsinger of Nanchang, accompanied by her sister, Miss 
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Mabel Honsinger of Kiukiang, sang ‘‘O love that wilt not let me go.”’ 

Mrs. J. F. Fisher briefly reviewed the study book, “Women Workers of the 
Orient.” ‘The reason for studying oriental homes is not curiosity but to see 
where we can help. We are to look in to do something about it.” 

Anrouncements followed. 

Mrs. C. R. Havighurst presented the literature for children. 

A telegraphic greeting from Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff for the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society was presented by Mrs. McDowell. 

Again Dr. Gordon led the Quiet Hour meditation, the theme, “Jesus on 
the beach,” based on John 21:5. 

The afternoon session opened with singing ‘(Come thou fount of every 
blessing,” followed by prayer by Mrs. A. N. Fisher and the singing of “‘Rock of 
Ages.” 

Miss Florence L. Nichols, official correspondent, with the missionaries, 
reported for Japan. Miss Alberta Sprowles pointed out the two trends of edu- 
cation in that country, the higher education and industrial education and 
spoke of & plan to furnish Christian teachers for industrial schools. Miss Alice 
L. Finlay’s words were a song of praise to God and thanks to the Society for 
prayer answered, for the new home and kindergarten in Kagoshima and for a 
new missionary. Miss Marion Draper told of the work of the Bible women. 
“They multiply tenfold the efficiency of every missionary.’”’ Three new mis- 
sionaries for Japan have been appointed this year. 

Hymn 587, ‘“Thou art coming to a King,” was sung, after which Mrs. F. F. 
Lindsay, official correspondent, reported for Hurope that Miss Joan Davis, en 
route for India, will spend a year teaching in Rome. The new orphanage in 
France asks for a day school, since the government is unable to provide accom- 
modations for the orphans. Ninety-five boxes of clothing valued at $20,000 
have been sent to France and there is as much more to go. 


Unir MEETING 


A Unit Meeting was held on Wednesday afternoon, December 4, to discuss 
plans for co-operation with the Centenary Commission and a committee to 
formulate a plan to be submitted to the Commission appointed as follows: 
Mrs. F. F. Lindsay, Mrs. J. N. Reed, Miss Ella M. Watson, Mrs. S. F. Johnson, 
Miss Carrie Jay Carnahan, to report to the General Executive Committee on 
Saturday afternoon. 


Executive Session, Saturday Afternoon 


At 3:30 the committee assembled in executive session, singing ‘‘Jesus lover 
of my soul,” and were led in prayer by Mrs. G. A. Taylor. 

Miss Hooper presented the budget for home and foreign administration. 
The budget for expenses on the Home Base was, on motion of Mrs. Stavely, 
referred to the Home Department. The amount proposed for foreign adminis- 
tration was adopted except the budget for Christian literature in foreign lands. 

The report of the By-laws Committee was continued by Miss Hooper. 
The proposed amendment to the Constitution,—Art. V., change “Vice Presi- 
dent” to read, ‘one or more Vice Presidents,’”’—was adopted. 
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Proposed revision of the by-laws to bring them into harmony with fore- 
going action was referred to the committee for further consideration. 

By-law 19, Section 3, was changed by the addition of the sentence, ‘“The 
president of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society shall be chairman of this 
committee.”’ 

Mrs. F. F. Lindsay, chairman of the Committee on Co-operation with the 
Centenary Movement, presented a plan which was discussed. 


Sunday, December 8 


The Service of Commission for newly appointed missionaries was held in 
First Church on Sunday afternoon, Mrs. William IF. McDowell, presiding. 
The beautiful ritual for the occasion was followed, twenty-five young women 
receiving their commissions, a number of the class of 1917-1918 having already 
gone to the field. 

The missionaries were addressed on behalf of the Society by Mrs. F. I. 
Johnson, student secretary of Cincinnati Branch, and on behalf of the field by 
Miss Alice Finlay of Kagoshima, Japan. 

The charge was given by Rev. E. L. Waldorf, D. D., pastor of the church, 
the invocation by Rev. M. B. Fuller, D. D. The service closed with prayer and 
benediction by Rey. J. F. Fisher, D. D. 


Anniversary 


The forty-ninth anniversary of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
was observed on Sunday evening. The opening service was under the direction 
of the pastor, Rev. E. L. Waldorf, D. D., the choir rendering several fine selec- 
tions. The assistant pastor, Rev. E. A. Simons, D. D., led in prayer after 
which Mrs. McDowell presided and introduced Mrs. Charles Spaeth, recording 
secretary, who gave a summary of the year’s progress. 

The sermon was preached by Rev. Luther D. Freeman, D. D., of Pitts- 
burgh, on the theme, ‘“The Possible in the Actual.”’ 

After the benediction and quiet moments of waiting while the chimes 
played softly the congregation adjourned to the parlors to meet the mis- 
sionaries and members of the General Executive Committee in the usual social 
half-hour of the church. 

Monday, December 9 

Morning worship was conducted by Miss Elizabeth R. Bender on the 
theme, “The power of the Spirit.”” After prayer, Hymn 196, “Breathe on me, 
breath of God,” was read in concert. 

Forty-one responded to roll call. 

Minutes read, corrected and approved. 

Miss Hooper, for the By-laws Committee, submitted proposed changes to 
bring the by-laws in harmony with the change in the constitution providing for 
one of more vice-presidents. These were adopted. Annuity rates on a single 
life and on two lives were changed to coincide with those suggested by the 
Inter-board Conference. (For all changes as adopted see report of Committee 
on By-laws.) 

It was voted to authorize and direct the treasurer of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society to transfer to the New York Branch of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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25 shares of preferred stock and $2500 first mortgage bonds of the Central 
Leather Company; 

Also to sell, assign and transfer + of one share of the common stock of the 
Proctor and Gamble Company. 


Mrs. F. H. Sheets presented a report from the Home Department which 
was accepted, except item pertaining to the price of the Annual Report upon 
which action was deferred until the publisher could be present. 

Mrs. 8. F. Johnson for Committee on Nominations submitted the following: 


President Emeritus, Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss; President, Mrs. William Fraser 
McDowell; Vice Presidents, Mrs. Edwin R. Graham, Mrs. Thomas Nicholson; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Charles Spaeth; Treasurer, Miss Florence Hooper. 

Report accepted. 

After singing “Dear Lord and father of mankind,” the body proceeded to the 
election of officers. Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss, President Emeritus, was re-elected by 
hearty acclaim. Tellers were appointed as follows: 

Mrs. B. M. Davies, Mrs. W. T. Dumm, Mrs. Slocum, Mrs. John Mitchell, 
and the votes cast. 

Mrs. M. H. Lichliter, Associate Jubilee Commissioner, was introduced and 
Miss Welthy Honsinger sang, ““My Task.” Mrs. George Lowry of Peking, 
China, brought a message from Mrs. Bashford, and was commissioned to ex- 
tend greetings to her and Bishop Bashford. 

Standing Committees, the General Counselor and Auditor were nomin- 
ated and elected. (See Committees, etc.) 

Mrs. Harvey, official correspondent for Foochow, Hinghwa and Yenping 
conferences introduced the missionaries from that field. Dr. Carleton, for 
thirty years in medical work, urged the necessity for additional equipment, 
physicians and nurses and reported that the provincial government had 
paved the street to Dr. Hu’s hospital in her honor. Two points were stressed 
by the missionaries, Misses Hurlbut, Nevitt, Clark and Nicholaisen, McClurg, 
Ehly and Marriot, unprecedented opportunity and necessity for trained native 
leadership. The new Yenping Conference requires two weeks to cross it. The 
great need is for lower primary day schools. 

The tellers reported ballots cast 47, necessary to a choice 32. 

For President, Mrs. William Fraser McDowell, 46; for Vice-President, 
Mrs. Edwin R. Graham, 46; for Vice-President, Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, 46; 
for Recording Secretary, Mrs. Charles Spaeth, 46; for Treasurer, Miss Florence 
Hooper, 47. 

Introduction of new officers was followed by prayer for them by Mrs. 
Caldwell. 

Announcements were made and the literature presented with emphasis on 
books on the Orient. Mrs. McDowell referred to the tribute to Ida Gracey 
paid by Dr. William B. Kelley in his book, “A Salute to the Valiant.” Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough was introduced. After singing hymn 193, ‘Holy Spirit, faithful 
Guide,” Dr. 8. D. Gordon continued the Quiet Hour, speaking on John 
chapter 1, verse 11, ‘“‘He came to His own.” 

The afternoon session opened with the singing of “Rock of Ages’ and 
Miss Nichols led in prayer. The hymns, ‘From every stormy wind that 
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blows,” and “Lead on, O King Eternal,’ were sung, followed by the prayer 
hymn, “O Master, let me walk with thes.” 

The China survey was continued by Mrs. Avann, official correspondent, 
who presented seven missionaries from North China and two Chinese young 
women, Miss Edith Pong and Miss Catherine Chien, the first young 
women from North China to study in this country. Dr. Martin of Tient- 
sin and Miss Powell of Peking spoke of the necessity for nurse training 
in connection with medical work. Thirty-four graduate nurses have been 
trained in the Peking hospital, and the President of China has given $500 on 
the purchase price of land for a nurses’ training school. Miss Gray presented 
the great need for an evangelist and especially pled for a supervisor to train 
and direct Bible women. Again the emphasis of the missionaries was placed 
on the necessity for raising up and training native leadership. Mrs. Wilson, 
official correspondent for Central China and Kiangsi, was fortunate in 
having among her missionaries on the platform representatives of each 
department of the work, Miss Sayles, a nurse, Miss Goucher, in educa- 
tional work, Miss Kesler, Bible Woman’s Training School, Miss Youtsey in 
evangelistic work. Miss Mabel Honsinger represented Kiukiang. During Dr. 
Stone’s illness the hospital at Kiukiang is in charge of Dr. Perkins, assisted by 
two Chinese medical women. Of the girls graduated from Rulison School 
seven are in Ginling College, one having taken the highest grade in the fresh- 
man year. Knowles Bible Training School trains 180 women every year, 
many of whom are Bible women and primary teachers. 

Speaking for Nanchang, Miss Welthy Honsinger paid tribute to Mrs. 
J. M. Cornell, formerly official correspondent for Kiangsi Conference and re- 
ported the purchase of twenty-three pieces of property for the Baldwin School 
compound and progress made toward completion of the plant. 

By common consent the secretary was instructed to send messages of 
love and greeting to Mrs. Cornell, Mrs. Barnes, and Mrs. Patten. 

Miss Sinclair, official correspondent for West China, had one representa- 
tive, Miss Nelson, who emphasized the importance of day schools. Ginling 
college was represented by one of the faculty, Miss Elizabeth Goucher, who 
spoke of the many points upon which this newly founded institution has already 
achieved success. Hymn 210 was sung, after which Miss Lodge and Miss 
Carnahan told the story of a patch-work quilt and offered it for use in collecting 
funds to buy coal for Korean schools. Miss Honsinger sang, “Saviour, Thy 
dying Love.”’ 

Executive Session 


“He leadeth me,’’ was sung and Mrs. Johnson followed with prayer, Mrs. 
Graham in the chair. Mrs. Sheets presented an itemized budget for home 
administration which was adopted. Mrs. Lindsay, for the committee on Co- 
operation in the Centenary, presented a revised report which was discussed and 
the plan to be submitted to the Centenary Commission adopted. 


Tuesday, December 10 


Morning worship conducted by Mrs. ‘Thomas Nicholson on the theme 
“Christ’s presence with us,” opened with the hymn, ‘‘Guide me, O thou great 
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Jehovah.” ‘Victories in the name of the Lord are ours and to Him is the 
glory.” 

After singing “I need thee, O I need thee,” business was taken up. 

Thirty-seven members responded to roll-call. 

Minutes read, corrected and approved. 

-Mrs. Townley for the Foreign Department continued reading ad interim 
report which was adopted. 

Mrs. Sheets for the Home Department concluded its report, which was ac- 
cepted. 

Voted, that the deficit on the cost of the publication of the General Execu- 
tive Report, over thirty-five cents per copy, for this year be divided equally 
between the publication office and the Branches. 

The following report of the Committee on Investments was submitted by 
Miss Hooper and adopted: 


A Committee on Investments was provided for by By-law XVI C, adopted 
by the General Executive Committee of 1917. 

Four members were appointed by the General Executive Committee (the 
treasurer of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society as chairman, Mrs. S. F. 
Johnson, Mrs. F. A. Chamberlain and Mr. Albert C. Tolson) and these were 
authorized to select the fifth member. 

We were fortunate enough to secure as this fifth member Mr. Charles 
Olney, Vice-President of the Bank of New York. 

There has been no meeting of the Committee, but by correspondence a list 
of approved securities has been made up for the guidance of the treasurer in 
making all investments of the funds of the Society. This list has been furnished 
to several of the Branches, as provided in the by-law. 

The Committee has also collected from the Branches lists of the securities 
held by each, for annuity funds, endowments and all other purposes. Several 
Branches have indicated their wish to have all future investments made by the 
Committee on Investments. 

There has arisen several times during the year a question as to whether or 
not we will issue annuity bonds in exchange for securities or real estate. The 
unanimous decision of the Committee on Investments is that it is unsafe to 
accept anything but Liberty Bonds or cash in exchange for annuity bonds. 

The Committee also recommends a change in the rates to be paid on 
annuity gifts as follows. (See By-laws for new rates.) 


Delegates to the Foreign Missions Conference of North America were 
elected as follows: 


Mrs. W. F. McDowell, Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, Mrs. E. R. Graham, Mrs. 
J. A. Stavely, Mrs. Charles Spaeth; alternates, Mrs. George Heber Jones, 
Miss Elizabeth R. Bender; visitors, Mrs. Mary Carr Curtis, Miss Amy G. 
Lewis, Dr. Mary E. Carleton, Miss Effie A. Merrill; to the Federation of 
Woman’s Boards, Mrs. W. I. Haven, Mrs. W. F. McDowell, Mrs. E. R. 
Graham, Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, Mrs. J. A. Stavely, Mrs. Charles Spaeth, 
Mrs. Mary Carr Curtis, Miss Amy G. Lewis, Miss Effie A. Merrill, Dr. Mary 
E. Carleton, Mrs. George Heber Jones, Miss Elizabeth Bender, Mrs. F. H. 
Sheets, Mrs. J. S. Stone; to the Inter-Board Conference, Mrs. W. F. Mc- 
Dowell, Mrs. E. R. Graham. 

At this point announcement was made by Mrs. R. L. Thomas of the death 
of Edna Thomas recently returned from the Philippine Islands. The organ 
with chimes played softly, “Nearer my God to Thee,” “Jesus, Saviour, Pilot 
me” and ‘“‘He leadeth me.” 
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Miss Scharpf was introduced. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to appropriations, the many 
phases of the subject being presented by those closest to them. 

“Our money: How it is spent” explained by the official correspondents. 
Losses by exchange were accounted for by Miss Hooper, general treasurer. 
“The price of silver, a determining factor, is controlled in India.” 

Hymn 458, “Jesus, I my cross have taken,”’ was sung. 

In response to needs as presented the secretaries of the Home Base offered 
the developed and undeveloped resources of the Society—the tithe, the young 
women, the uninterested women, the children, the colored women, the women 
aroused by war activities, German and Swedish women, publicity, consecra- 
tion, the enlarged views of giving. 

“Take my life and let it be Consecrated Lord to thee,’’ was sung. 

After singing the Jubilee hymn, ‘‘O Zion, haste,” Mrs. J. F. Fisher made a 
stirring appeal for continued effort in the Jubilee that the highest goal may be 
not only achieved but passed. Mrs. O. N. Townsend proposed a country-wide 
Mass Meeting Campaign for this Jubilee year. 

Mrs. Graham took the chair and Mrs. McDowell moved that Mrs. Town- 
send with the Home Department arrange for the presentation of the Jubilee 
across the country and that she be requested to plan for the Jubilee train to the 
General Executive Meeting in Boston next October. Carried. 

Mrs. Graham made a statement that plans for co-operation with the Cen- 
tenary Movement were under consideration. 

The matter of a service badge was presented and on motion of Mrs. 
Dudley referred to a committee. Miss Bailey, Mrs. Reed and Miss Bender 
were appointed. 

Mrs. Artele B. Reuss appointed to Crandon Institute, Rome, was intro- 
duced. 

The fact was brought out that large gifts have been received from only 
two Branches during the year, one of $10,000.00 and one of $11,000.00. This 
number should be greatly increased. 

Missionaries representing the fields, with a wide knowledge of their needs, 
told what they would do with a million dollars for each field. Education, 
trained native leadership, adequate equipment, extended educational cultiva- 
tion of the Home Base, systematic social service on a large scale, all permeated 
with the evangelistic spirit will revolutionize missionary work and the world. 

The report of Committee on Resolutions was ordered printed in the 
Executive Daily. 

Announcements followed. 

In view of the impossibility of adjusting details of appropriations in time 
to be presented at this session the Committee was asked to approve the total 
appropriations without details. Approved. 

Miss Hooper read the appropriations as follows: 


ING AL RHI 5 gone 5 Bo abou cc ae eee eee $ 80,000 
INSiip NAGS, CEs, 30 bale a ot cee See eee 175,000 

P a UPR SADIRNE: So amen as Oe peer crear ee 98,000 
Eplladenphls Bes MIG AONE. 6 oo moe oa comets < 82,000 


Ati OLOMmRTERI ET Rectinict ccc. nian: meee ae se 41,608 
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CinGi@mnatien aac. sccm een Ie EOC ee $ 173,185 
INIGnUnWeSternerca et carte torture eet ee ae ene 350,000 
DesVMiOmess on sen. eco ten ee ere 144,671 
INTIME DOLISM Re ae eit ie ert ee ee eee ee ee 63,000 
EROpeKaler cartes toe tr ee wad tee cae ee er eae 127,000 
PCIE Caan Ment nn ge ce Aenea eae a eee 78,000 
Columbia wniverty sce trees ee eee eee 38,000 

Totalfrom: Branchess, +s... asa sece ee ae ae lou, 404 
Retirement.Mun diss yee eed kre eee cee a. 10,000 
Henama, Papers sre. eacseee ope eh ea es 1,500 
MS bUCeM GAT es water ecen nacwatres ae Meee cease Ok ee 600 
ovale Ap propylabioneyae wei ee ene ae $1,462,564 
ANKE, yey She Ge OAC A Oe ood yao ecut Coe aN 


Mrs. Nicholson conducted the closing service, emphasizing the thought 
that the review by the missionaries of the possibility for enlargement of the 
work by expenditure of great sums was not for play nor for expression of dreams 
but that the resources of the Church must be utilized to make the dreams come 
true. The closing appeal was for advanced Jubilee goals for 1919—appro- 
priations set at $2,000,000, with 100 new missionaries and 50,000 new members 
enrolled. Standing, the Committee accepted the aims. 

Mrs. Graham spoke of this as the most momentous meeting in the history 
of the Society. 

Dr. Waldorf, pastor of First Church, expressed his appreciation of the 
benefits to his church which had come from entertainment of the Committee. 
“The Church of the living God gives womanhood something worth while.”’ 

In a parting word Mrs. McDowell charged the Society that it face with 
joy the tasks ahead. ‘Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us and es- 
tablish thou the work of our hands upon us.” 

After singing, “I gave my life for thee,”’ and “I can hear my Saviour call- 
ing,’ Miss Honsinger voiced in song the prayer of all, ““My faith looks up to 
Thee.” 

The president then announced that with the executive session of the af- 
ternoon the forty-ninth annual meeting of the General Executive Committee 
stands adjourned. 

Executive Session 

The meeting opened by singing ‘‘I need thee every hour,” after which Mrs. 
John Mitchell led in prayer. 

The nominating Committee of Five, authorized by the plan for co-opera- 
tion with the Centenary, Mrs. Spaeth, Mrs. Dudley, Mrs. Mitchell, Miss Sin- 
clair and Mrs. Eveland, requested that two delegates be added to the Com- 
mittee. Mrs. J. Sumner Stone and Mrs. B. M. Davies were elected. The 
Committee of Seven presented nominations for Committee of Three, Mrs. 
F. F. Lindsay, Mrs. W. M. Dudley, Miss Carrie Jay Carnahan; for the Com- 
mittee of Eight, Mrs. W. F. McDowell, Mrs. E.R. Graham, Mrs. F. F. Lindsay, 
Mrs. J. N. Reed, Miss Ella M. Watson, Miss Carrie Jay Carnahan, Miss 
Florence Hooper, Mrs. M. H. Lichliter. These were duly elected. Meeting 
adjourned. 

Mrs. Cuares Spaetu, Recording Secretary 


IN LANDS AFAR 


“There is a work on the foreign field that can be done 
only for women and by women. Our Lord gave it to us in 
a picture when he said, ‘The Kingdom of Heaven is like 
leaven which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal 
until the whole was leavened.’ . The final citadel of heathen- 
ism is in the home and that fortress can be taken by 
women only. It seems such slow work, this gathering of 
children into kindergartens, this friendly contact with 
little groups of mothers,this teaching of needlework, this 
living of one’s own home life through long, lonely years 
that seem to count for nothing. It is women’s work, the 
patient hiding of the leaven in the lump until the wholeis 
leavened.” 


HELEN Barrett MONTGOMERY 


Elisabeth W. Warnep 


Missionary to China 
1898-1918 


Entered into Rest September 29th, 1918 


INDIA 


Some years ago the writer was appointed to prepare a history of our 
woman’s work in India. In the Foreword is found the following: 

“In the nature of the case brevity was of necessity the watchword. So 
wide was the field, so great was the host, each deserving of notice, so vast was 
the volume of material which had been piling up these fifty years there on that 
great Eastern battle ground of the Lord’s missionary hosts, that to give ade- 
quate treatment to one portion would necessitate neglect of another. The aim 
has been to treat all alike, only making those things more prominent which 
seemed to be of more import or for some reason more deserving of notice. 

“But the real history of mission effort, the kernel, has scarcely been 
touched upon. Many a time has a name, bearing the luster of service for the 
King, tempted the writer to turn aside to do honor to her who bore it. But this 
has not been possible. 

“for more than half a century, now, has a great company published the 
tidings. They have gone in and out, cheering, helping, comforting, reproving, 
bearing burdens incredible often, accomplishing the impossible at times and 
taking part in events which made history. But for the most part only the bare 
mention of facts has been possible. No record of the lonely vigil, the weary 
march, the faithful witness in the preaching of the Word, the patient bearing 
of reproach for the Master, the heartaches and the joys of service, the thousand 
and one things that go to make up the life of a missionary could be made.” 

If this was true then, how much more so now! The record of almost sixty 
years of work—if we begin with the labors of those who prepared the way for 
the coming of our own women, a work which has grown and opened up in a man- 
ner wonderful indeed in the years intervening since those words were written— 
is to be brought within the compass of a few pages. Be generous, therefore, 
you who may not receive the mention which your faithful labors merit—and 
that will include a great company of women. 

Tur Earty Dawn—Before there was any Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society in our Church, before there was such an organization in any church 
formed, or even thought of perhaps, work was begun by a few devoted women. 
As far back as 1807 we find Mrs. Hannah Marshman, of that illustrious com- 
pany who gathered around William Carey at Serampore, attempting a school 
for girls. In 1818 it was found that not one woman in a thousand could read. 
Three years later a missionary undertook the work of opening up the work 
in Calcutta and her efforts met with a success which was indeed cheering when 
one remembers the tremendous odds against which she contended. The same 
sort of work was undertaken by elect ladies in Bombay. This and other work 
bore fruit. It is said that years afterward, when the first zenana was visited, 
the young girl wife was found writing a copy on her slate which the husband 
had left ready for that day’s task—a remarkable thing at that time—the text 
also was significant: “What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” 

Dr. Alexander Duff, the great Scotch missionary who urged our Church to 
send missionaries to India, reached that country in 1832. After becoming 
somewhat acquainted with the immense difficulties in the way, he wrote, 
“You might as well try to scale a wall five hundred yards in height as to at- 
tempt the education of the women in India.’’ The miracle has been wrought; 
it is God who has done it, calling one here and one there whom He could trust 
to attempt the impossible. 

When our people arrived, about the time of the Mutiny, they found that 
some pioneering had been done and at once the wives of the earliest missionaries 
began to do what they could, opening up little verandah schools, sometimes 
being able to gather none but the children of their servants. But undismayed 
they met discouragement, rebuff and failure, so that when, in 1860, our first 
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missionaries arrived, they found the ground broken for more than one enter- 
rise. 

‘ Even in these days we hear much of the dark lives of the women of India. 
Dark though it is the picture of these days cannot compare in hopelessness with 
one by an eye witness of sixty years ago. Mrs. William Butler had arrived 
with her husband in India and they were on their way “up country” to their 
selected place of labor. They were detained for an hour or so upon the banks 
of the ‘sacred river,” the Ganges. “At my feet,” she writes, ‘‘was a sight the 
horror of which will never leave me, the remembrance of which will last me to 
all eternity. On the sands on the edge of the water were—what? Women 
draped in coarse cloth, lying on their backs with their feet in the river. As far 
down the banks, as far up the banks as I could see, there they were—my sisters, 
your sisters—lying waiting for death. When they were supposed to be very ull 
they were brought there to die in the Ganges. Once laid there, there should be 
nothing done for them. Perhaps some of them were not so ill but that if they 
had medical aid they might recover, but this would not be granted. A son or 
some male relative stood near to notice when death should come. Sometimes 
the son, I learned, would get tired of waiting for his mother’s death and under 
pretence of giving her a little water in the palm of his hand would take mud and 
fill her mouth with it to choke her. Then as soon as he found that she was life- 
less he would stand at the head of the corpse, push it into the river, follow it till 
he was knee deep in the water, then give it the final push that would send it into 
the current. From that it would be carried down to the sand banks where the 
alligators might devour it. But he turns around and goes home, there is no 
more about her—she was a woman.” 

One loves to linger over the beginnings of things in this wonderful story. 
There is a special fascination in looking back over the years to the infancy of 
this or that enterprise, now grown and settled. We like to remember the story 
of that “‘little girl, dirty, black, marked with smallpox, and blind in one eye,” 
the first of all who have since found a home in the Bareilly Orphanage, how 
she was brought by Dr. Butler to his wife while they were living in Lucknow 
after the Mutiny and how she—Almira Blake they named her—was educated 
and became a Christian worker and the wife of a preacher. We love to remem- 
ber that it was this very woman whose two daughters were chosen, when Mrs. 
Butler returned to visit India in 1884, to present gifts to her who had years be- 
fore befriended their mother. It adds interest to the story of our medical work 
to know that the first village woman to learn to read in the little verandah 
school started by Mrs. Parker at Bijnor afterwards became a member of Dr. 
Humphrey’s medical class in Naini Tal, a class which was the very beginning 
for medical work in our Mission, and that she developed into a skilled physician 
and was a great help to the ladies in Moradabad when medical work opened 
there; and that it was a woman from that same class, if not, indeed, the same 
woman, to whom Dr. Swain turned for help in opening that notable work of 
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hers in Bareilly. We look back too and see two elect ladies, Mrs. Judd and 
Mrs. Messmore, going about organizing day schools in the Lucknow bazars and 
it delights us to learn that years afterward when Mrs. Messmore visited the 
place of her early labors she found one of these school girls still living there in 
the neighborhood, and that her family of grown up daughters were all able to 
read—an accomplishment rare indeed in a Mohammedan home—that their 
mother had taught them, and that she reminded the missionary that had she 
not been taught in the mission school she could not in turn have taught her 
daughters, adding, ““And I have taught them to reverence the Bible, because 
my teacher knows it is God’s Word.” 

Tue Woman’s Foreicn Misstonary Soctery—Thus the way was opened 
for work in a country civilized indeed and hoary with age, but whose mothers 
and sisters were still bound in darkness, deep and dense, and were still held as 
without possessing souls worthy of teaching or of consideration. 

It was the 7th day of January, 1870, that the first missionaries of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, Isabella Thoburn and Dr. Clara Swain, 
stepped on shore at Bombay. There has been an immense change in the ways 
of travel since then. The railway was then in process of construction from 
Bombay to Allahabad but a break in the line through Central India made it 
necessary for passengers to travel for a week or more by what was called the 
“bullock train.” It is needless to state that travel by this “train” was slow. 
Moreover, it was discovered when they had reached 
Nagpore that their luggage had been left behind and 
they were obliged to await its arrival ten days later. 
But they reached Bareilly while the conference— 
the only India conference then—was still in session. 

It is said by one who was present there that the 
change of opinion among the missionaries on the sub- 
ject of employing women on the mission field had 
been very remarkable. They had greatly doubted its 
wisdom. But while very little hght had come from 
any source and very little discussion had taken place 
on the general subject, when these two first agents of 
the new society appeared, not only were they cord- 
ially greeted but the fact was accepted without fur- oo 
ther challenge that God had introduced a new agency Litavati SINGH 
into the great missionary work of India. The same 
witness further says, “It is difficult to account for this change without attrib-* 
uting it very largely to the work of the Holy Spirit.” 

Dr. Swain received her appointment to Bareilly, where she was to labor 
many years, and where she so gained the confidence of the people that the 
Nawab of Rampore, an intelligent Mohammedan prince, gave her as a free gift 
a fine building and ample grounds for a woman’s hospital. 

Miss Thoburn was appointed to Lucknow. She had already settled in her 
own mind that while zenana work was needed, school work must be carried on 
for the Christian women. Such schools were few and of low grade as yet and 
had been started and carried on in the face of great difficulties and discourage- 
ments. But holding as she did that “‘no people ever rise higher as a people than 
the point to which they elevate their women,” she felt that her place was 
among the educators. 

She had no house and no funds had as yet been provided and friends 
counseled delay until more support came, but Miss Thoburn began to search 
for a suitable place. On the 18th of April, 1870, a school was opened on a 
noisy, dirty street in the bazar. Six girls came that first morning. A few weeks 
later the school was removed to a vacant room in a mission bungalow, from 
thence to a rented house and a year later to Lal Bagh, its home ever since. 
The little school on the roadside, ‘‘in sight and in the dust of all the passersby,” 
had passed throught many stages—always onward and upward—until in 1895 
the institution was recognized as a college and a college charter granted by the 
Government. In January of that year the corner-stone of the college building 
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was laid, also that same year the college course was extended to include B.A. 
courses. In 1917 we find thirty pupils in the college. But we must remember 
that upon the premises and under the direction of the college president are 
schools of all grades from kindergarten through the high school to the college. 

The Isabella Thoburn College has won a large place for itself in India. It 
is in high favor with Government on account of excellent work done as is shown 
by grants of money as well as by frequent words of approbation. Also as the 
first Christian college for women in the far East it will always possess a certain 
distinction. 


North India Conference 
MIssIoNARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 


Barti1a—Mary Louise Perrill (Top., ’10). 

BareEILLY—Hsther Gimson, M. D. (N. W., ’05), Ida G. Loper (N. Y., ’98), 
Eleanor Chalmers (N. E., ’16). 

Biynor—Alice Means (Cin., ’97), Ethel Calkins (Top., 715), Laura D. Soper 
(Top., 717). 

Bupaun—Celesta Easton (Pac., 94), Ruth Hoath (Top., ’16). 

Cuanpac—Mary Reed (Cin., ’84). 

Gonpa—Jennie Smith (Col. R., 714), Ruth Hyneman (Cin., ’15). 

Harpo1—Constance E. Blackstock (Phil., ’14). 

Lucknow—Anna M. Ashbrooke (Cin., ’14). 

Morapasap—Anna Blackstock (N. W., 713), Ruth Warrington (ops 15) 
Phoebe Emery (Top., ’16), Jessie I. ’ Peters (N. W., 703). 

Muzarrarpur—Edna M. Abbott (Cin., 715), Edna Eicon (N. W., 716). 

Narnt Tat—Rue E. Sellers (Cin., ’89), Nova B. Waugh (Cin., ’04). 

Paurt—Mary W. Gill Bes. W., 717), Laura S. Wright (N. W., 95), Ruth E. ~ 
Robinson (Balt., ’07). 

PirHoRAGARH—Lucy W. Sullivan (Cin., ’88). 

SHAHJAHANPUR—G. Evelyn Hadden (Pac., ’13), Mary Means (Cin., ’96). 

Srrapur—Blanche E. McCartney (Top., 16). 

MissIONARIES ON FuRLouGH—Frances Scott (Cin., ’89), Mary E. Ekey 
(Cin., 711), Elizabeth Rexroth (Cin., ’12), Elizabeth Hoge (Cin., ’92), Eva 
Hardie (Cin., ’95). 

Missionaries UNpER APPOINTMENT—Viola B. Dennis (Cin.), Margaret O. 
Haberman (N. W.), Ruth E. Bates (Des M.). 


Being the mother of all others on our India fields it may be well to continue 
our account by giving some report of other phases of work in North India con- 
ference, passing on afterwards to the younger conferences. 

The General Conference of 1888 elected the Rev. J. M. Thoburn as our 
first missionary bishop for India. It had been borne in upon him that dea- 
conesses upon the foreign field would help solve the problems of our work there 
and he returned to India with three deaconesses with whom he hoped to 
inaugurate the movement. Others among the new arrivals joined the ranks 
and at the following conference in North ‘India two or three candidates were 
consecrated. The first Deaconess Home was opened at Lucknow. The fact 
that it occupies a tomb—added to and changed somewhat but still a tomb—is 
interesting and may possess a significance of its own. The work done by the 
deaconess there has been largely among the people of the English-speaking 
church nearby and is in character similar to that done in churches in America. 
The superintendent of the Home has also had under her charge the zenana work 
of the station. 


This conference, stretching from Garhwal on the west to Muzaffarpur on 
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the east—a distance of some five hundred miles—and from the Ganges on the 
south to Pithoragarh on the north, five and a half thousand feet above the sea, 
has thirteen boarding schools for girls—surely not a great number for that ter- 
ritory. Most of the earlier ones grew from little verandah schools, started in 
some cases for the children of the servants, since no others could be induced to 
attend. Later it was the needs of the Christians which led to the establish- 
ment of still more such schools. 

The oldest of these schools is the Bareilly Orphanage. It continues to be a 
blessing to the region around about. 

Of another class the Moradabad Girls’ Boarding School was the first to be 
established in the Mission. An account giving the reasons for attempting it 
and of the difficulties faced might serve for the other schools in other districts: 
The native Christians were living so scattered that it was impossible to arrange 
for the education of their children at home. The parents could not read, the 
native pastors in their long tours of visitation among the people could not do 
much to help them in this direction and it became evident that the only way 
to educate the children, especially the girls, was to gather them into boarding 
schools at some central point. It was, however, a long time before any girls 
could be secured for such a school. It was a new idea that girls should be taught 
to read and it was contrary to custom to allow daughters to leave home before 
their marriage. The native preachers, even, were not ready for this innova- 
tion on long established custom. 

It was May, 1868, that the Moradabad school, the first of its kind to be 
established in the Mission, was opened with two little girls whose father was 
willing to be relieved of their care. Two years later there were fifteen girls in 
the school. It has risen to nearly two hundred and in 1907 a normal depart- 
ment was added. The girls in this department are mostly from the North 
India Conference but one from far away Poona is mentioned. 

‘Some of these schools have increased in number because of the famines— 
too well known in northern India. The distress and mortality consequent upon 
them have sent many girls and boys to our schools. Where there is pretty con- 
stant prosperity—or rather an absence of actual want—it has not been gener- 
ally found that the people are quick to intrust their children to Christians. A 
bad famine always changes conditions and children are gathered in. The 
schools are an untold blessing to the country and as the years go on and it be- 
comes possible to give them better equipment and better teachers their power 
for good will increase. 

Just here let us look at a picture given in the following incident which took 
place in one of our schools. It might also serve for some other schools, though 
certainly not all, in showing us the limitations of the teachers not to speak of 
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the pupils. We can easily see that these limitations are due almost wholly to 
environment not to,any mental lack. ‘In their class work they are advancing 
slowly. With their limited horizon and slight knowledge of ordinary things it 
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is hard for them to comprehend the most simple facts. Geography is especially 
difficult to teach them. A hill, a lake, a city, most common things, they have 
not seen and even pictures of them fail to convey much meaning. Some 
months ago some of the teachers were taken to the foot of the mountains where 
they could see the big rocks found there and learn what climbing the side of a 
hill means. What seemed to make the greatest impression was the running 
water in the streams with the sound that it makes as it flows over stones, for 
they had never seen anything but the sluggish rivers of the plains.’”’ And these 
were the teachers, not the girls. Is it any wonder that the girls fail to grasp 
what is told them of the parts of the world they have not seen? 

Up in the mighty Himalayan Mountains—these lower heights are known 
as “hills” for even seven thousand feet is modest beside the towering peaks of 
everlasting snows—there is a school for girls. It differs very widely from those 
already spoken of. In it are gathered the daughters of missionaries and of 
other Europeans living in India and Burma and sometimes they come even 
from far away Malaysia. If the limits of this history permitted I would like to 
transcribe to its pages entire a delightful account of the beginnings of this school 
by itsfounder. It is too long and [ must content myself with brief extracts and 
abstracts. 

It was December, 1881. Miss Knowles and another lady had taken the de- 
lightful journey up from the plains: ‘The writer had been encouraged to come 
and open a school for English and Eurasian girls and offers of financial assis- 
tance had been made—but our hopes from this source were doomed to dis- 
appointment and the school must lay its foundations on the basis of faith 
alone.” How many missionary enterprises have been laid upon that founda- 
tion! Quarters for the school were found at ‘Buttress Castle,” a large name and 
a larger house than necessary then, though long since outgrown. ‘‘On the 
morning of the opening six day scholars presented themselves. Never can the 
vicissitudes of that first year be forgotten. The cook was dishonest. The in- 
come must be carefully handled. Some of our mission friends thought it a 
hazardous undertaking and said so, others shook their heads and said nothing, 
which seemed worse.”’ But after that first year the prosperity of the school 
innumbers and influence began to dawn; Government began to recognize it and 
a new building was finished in 1889 which remains the main building of the 
plant. What Wellesley and other like schools in the hills and in the plains have 
done for India’s young womanhood cannot be told. What the scholarship of 
these schools is is apparent from the fact that a large proportion of those who 
leave them to complete their education in America lead their classes. 

For beauty of situation perhaps Pithoragarh, farther on in the mountains, 
has no equal among our mission stations. It is here that a unique work has 
grown up among the hill people. The foundations for the Girls’ School and 
the Home for Homeless Women were laid by Mrs. Gray, wife of the mis- 
sionary there. The larger girls in her day school were growing up with no 
provision for their marriage. Inquiry revealed that the parents had delayed 
making arrangements to marry them and as a result the girls would be forced 
into lives of shame—their education giving them doubtless special advantages. 
Mrs. Gray put the matter before these girls and to her joy four chose the better 
way. They were baptized and Mrs. Gray took their support upon herself 
until the matter became known, when the Missionary Society took the burden 
from her and appointed an agent of its own, Miss Annie Budden, to the work. 
The feature of the work at Pithoragarh which sets it apart is the industrial 
work. This is not employment such as is generally thought fitting for women. 
There is a farm on the hillsides where the women labor regularly, raising grain 
and fruits to feed the large company of women and girls. A recent shortage due 
to failure of crops from too continuous rain brought some inconvenience, but 
it also brought under the care of Miss Sullivan—the ‘‘mother”’ of them all— 
near a score of little married girls of ages from ten to sixteen. Some after har- 
vest returned home but about sixteen remained. 

It seems fitting just here to mention the work of Dr. Martha Sheldon who 
carried the Gospel into the closed land of Tibet. From her station beyond 
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Pithoragarh where was her nearest connection to the outside world, she with 
her workers went many times across the passes into Tibet. They also crossed 
into Nepal. In these journeys mountain passes seventeen and nineteen thous- 
and feet high were climbed. To encourage self-support among the people the 
missionary and her assistants gave up their salaries, developing their lands and 
taking fees for medical services. Miss Sheldon went to her reward in 1912. 


OrHER Puases of WorK—Always, side by side with boarding schools, 
goes on the work of the zenana and village visitor. Into homes rich and poor, 
high and humble, go the missionary and her helpers. Thousands have by such 
means heard the Gospel message and to many it has brought a new joy and 
gladness. The hope that the true light may shine in some heart gives courage 
and strength to the worker. The work is not easy. One says, ‘‘When I saw 
a Bible reader leading and carrying about her heavy, tired, fretting child from 
mohulla to mohulla, it did not seem to me an altogether easy task. And it must 
sometimes take real courage for our women to enter some of the better homes 
whose women would be far above them socially.’ Meeting such a case as the 
following goes far, however, to banish weariness and discouragement: ‘One 
bright Hindu woman seemed very eager to hear and learn some Christian 
songs. She said, ‘I like everything I have ever heard about your religion.’ She 
had lost faith in her own gods and threw them into a well. Everyone wondered 
where the gods could be and finally decided they had gone to war! After a year 
she told her neighbors to look in the well and they fished up the gods. ‘Don’t 
you think,’ she asked them, ‘that if those gods had had any power they would 
have come out of that well?’ ” 

Mepicat Worxk—Mention has already been made of the founding 
of the Bareilly hospital, the scene of Dr. Swain’s work while connected with 
the Society. We may here, perhaps, recall the somewhat romantic story of the 
gift of the Nawab, reading almost like a fairy tale, as related by one who took 
part. Given briefly and in our prosaic language it is this: Soon after Dr. 
Swain was settled in her work it became apparent that more land must be 
secured. Adjacent to the mission premises was an estate upon which the mis- 
slonaries cast longing eyes. It belonged to the Nawab of Rampore, a Moham- 
medan prince whose father had given aid and comfort to the fugitives in the 
Mutiny days. The Nawab was, however, opposed to Christianity and there 
seemed little hope. He knew something of the work of the Mission, as he had 
once visited the orphanage in company with a high official. Being advised by 
the English officials, having received an intimation that the prince would re- 
ceive them, a party set out to make the visit which was to have such momen- 
tous results. 

Earnest prayer had been made that God would overrule to His glory, and 
the little company with hopeful hearts entered the palace. Even sooner than 
the missionaries had dared to hope the request was granted, for scarcely had 
their spokesman fairly launched upon his subject, explaining the need of 
medical work for women and the suitableness of the property, than the 
Nawab interrupted, saying, “Take it, take it, I give it to you most gladly for 
that purpose.’ With grateful hearts the missionaries went on their way. 

From the date of this gift in 1871 this estate, with its forty-two acres of 
land, two wells and a fine old house, has been the center of most beneficent 
work. The next two years saw the erection of a good hospital and dispensary. 
The old residence, for many years the home of not only the doctors but also at 
times of the missionaries, was condemned in 1905 as unsafe and was superseded 
by a substantial building. lt is of interest to note that in 1917 new cases in the 
dispensary amounted to more than twenty thousand and hospital cases just 
less than a thousand. 

Medical work is done in many stations—in fact every missionary is per- 
force a doctor at times but at the far east end of the conference we find one 
other hospital or dispensary at Rasra in the Ballia-Arrah District. It is pre- 
sided over by a brave little Indian woman. Hear what one woman said after 
the physician had left her work to sing a bhajan to the woman and tell the 
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story: “After I hear these nice things here and go home I keep thinking of 
them and it makes me wish I too could sing these nice bhajans, the words are so 
comforting. When I get here Ihave 
no desire to go away at all. The 
treatment is surely blessed for it 
always helps.”? Such is the benefi- 
cent work of the medical missionary. 
Within the conference there is 
still another phase of work which 
though not supported by our Society 
has as its superintendent a misslon- 
ary of our own. Mary Reed went in 
1884 from Ohio to India and for 
years was employed even as are 
many others of her sister missionar- 
ies. While at home on furlough she 
discovered herself to be a victim 
of that dread malady, said to be 
hopeless, leprosy. Rare indeed are 
the cases where a missionary has 
been attacked by this disease. How 
Miss Reed contracted it we do not 
know but at once she thought of 
the Leper Asylum at Chandag 
Heights, not very far distant from 
Pithoragarh. Here, she decided, 
should be her future work and here 
since 1891 has she remained caring 
faithfully and lovingly for the unfor- 
tunates who have there found a ref- 
Mary ReeEp, CHanpac, InpIA uge. Once she wrote that she had 

been told that within reaching dis- 

tance of Chandag Heights were more than four hundred who ought to be in 

that asylum. 


North West India Conference 


MISssIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 

AjmMeR—Laura G. Bobenhouse (Des M., ’97), Estelle Forsyth (N. W., ’07), 
Gertrude Richards (Phil., 717). 

ALiGARH—Charlotte T. Holman (Pac., 00), Sarah C. Holman (Minn., ’14), 
Nellie Lawson (Cin., 717). 

BrinpaBan—Hunice Porter (Top., ’13), Ida A. Farmer (N. Y., 

Cawnpore—Mary Richmond (Top., 09), Marguerite E. Sehretet (Des M., 
713), Jessie A. Bragg (Top., 14), Laura Wheat (Top., 15), Mathilde R. 
Moses (Top., 716), Ethel Whiting (GRO essalalD 

See ae A. Livermore (Top., 97), Lydia D. Christensen (Des M., 
7133 

LanorE—Lily D. Greene (N. W., ’94). 

Mutrra—tIsabel McKnight (Top., 01), Adelaide Clancy (Paec., ’09), Jennie 
Ball (N. W., 715). 

Meerut—Caroline C. Nelson (Top., 06), Lavinia E. Nelson (Top., ’06). 

Mussoorre—Anne E. Lawson (Des M., ’85). 

RoorkeE—Winnie M. Gabrielson (Top., 08), S. Edith Randall (Top., 711). 

TrLaunta—Cora I. Kipp, ae Ve (N. W., 10), Julia I. Kipp (N. W., ’06), 
Anna M., Brown (N. W., 717). 

MISSIONARIES ON FurtoucH—Linnie Terrell (Cin., ’08), Harriet Mills (N. W., 

11), Clara A. Porter (Top., 712), Carlotta E. Hoffman (N. W., ’06), Ruth 
Cochran (N. W., 712), Grace Boddy (Top., 712). 

Missionaries UNDER APPOINTMENT—Marion 1, Dalrymple (N. E.), Minnie 
A. Himrod (Pac.). 
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The territory included in this conference is that portion of the United 
Provinces lying south and west of the Ganges, together with the Punjab and 
such parts of Rajputana and Central India as lie north of the twenty-fifth 
parallel of latitude. An idea of the extent of this conference may be gathered 
from the following: There are ten districts. One superintendent reports that 
within his district there are three million people. The wife of another states 
that to make one round of quarterly conferences they were obliged to travel 
about one thousand miles. 

The earliest work done within the bounds of this conference appears to 
have been at Cawnpore early in the ’70’s and was started by lay workers. 

A boarding school for European and Eurasian girls which has since done 
much for such girls in that community grew out of a little school opened by the 
Rev. H. Jackson and Mrs. Jackson in 1874. At first it was intended for both 
boys and girls and so continued for two years. A separate school for girls was 
then opened under the care of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and 
Miss Thoburn took charge of it. To those acquainted with the facts the need for 
such schools as this is very apparent. A short extract from a recent report sets 
forth this need clearly. ‘‘Many do not realize that our Anglo-Indian children 
have such great difficulty in obtaining an education. The fees for a number 
of children often amount to more than the parents can afford to pay and in such 
cases the children must remain in ignorance unless some school can take them 
on scholarships. . .. The Roman Catholics are taking advantage of 
this opportunity, as they are taking all the Protestant children they can get, 
free of charge, on condition that they may be taught the Catholic faith.” 

In six of the ten districts boarding schools are established in which the 
girls of Indian parents are taught. Of course in all these boarding schools the 
pupils are Christian girls. Occasionally a Hindu girl may attend but as a day 
scholar only. At Lucknow, however, arrangements have been made at Lal 
Bagh so that Hindu girls may come as boarders. 

At Muttra and at Tilaunia are institutions which belong to all India in 
reality if not in name.. ‘‘Muttra, one of the sacred cities of the Hindus, is built 
on the right bank of the Jumna and is celebrated as the birthplace of their 
favorite god, Krishna. Aside from its sanctity, the paved streets, the carved 
houses, stately gates, fine temples and stone bathing ghats make it one of the 
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most interesting towns in North India.” Money for a Deaconess Home and 
Training School was given by Mr. Blackstone of America. His desire was 
that it should be “‘a place for training women and young ladies especially in 
Bible study to fit them for deaconess and evangelistic work, similar to the 
Training School in Chicago.’’ There were to be two departments. In the 
English department all the studies except the studies of the vernacular were 
to be in English; in the second department studies were to be all in Hindustani. 
A building was begun in 1889, workers and pupils meanwhile living in tents, 
until the heat of summer drove them into cramped quarters in the only avail- 
able house in Muttra. Since that time a dormitory for English students has 
been added to the Deaconess Home and in 1901 an entire new building for 
English work was erected. The Blackstone Missionary Institute has since 
1900 been organized under the board of control consisting of members elected 
from each conference in India. 

Tilaunia is about twenty-five miles east of Ajmere. It is here that some 
eight years ago a tubercular sanitorium was opened by the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. ‘‘Patients come from all directions—from Peshawar, 
from the Himalayas and from Assam, as well as from the plains of North and 
Central India.” It is the only institution of its kind in the Mission, indeed 
such places are very few in the land where the “white plague” is alarmingly 
prevalent. Last year a new church was dedicated. ‘This is perhaps the only 
church in Methodism in India built largely by the efforts of patients and cer- 
tainly the only one owned by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society.”’ The 
old one had fallen down and in order to keep within the amount collected 
locally, the patients and servants undertook to do a great deal of the work 
themselves, burning and grinding the lime and hauling stones and sand. A 
recent visitor thinks the quarters provided for the Mary Wilson Sanitorium 
very far from adequate. The small, dark rooms of the nurses, the cramped 
quarters, with no privacy, of the dispensary, seemed to him unworthy of the 
people of our great home church, when one considers the work being done. 
Another who visited the place speaks strongly of the need of such institutions 
in India, of multiplying them that the victims of this insidious disease may be 
cared for. The second thing that strongly impressed this friend was the inade- 
quate equipment of the sanitortum. “The work had grown, the patients in- 
creased in number, and the sanitorium was among the most successful of its 
kind, but for some reason or other the funds with which to meet the urgent 
needs . . . . were not provided.” Still a third guest at Tilaunia says, 
“Leaving the work of mercy out of the question it is a far-sighted and busi- 
nesslike policy to have special plans for their girls and women who fall victims 
to the ‘white plague.’”” To spend money educating a girl and then let her die 
with this disease is, he thinks, bad business. Encouraged by the example of 
the women, efforts are now being made to secure a like refuge for men. 

InpustriAL WorK—The Aligarh Woman’s Industrial School appears to 
be the only one of its kind in the conference. Industrial work is a difficult 
phase of missionary work. Unless superintendent and circumstances combine 
to help, its establishment is a problem and to carry it on into success is a greater 
one. That this has been done in Aligarh speaks well for the one who was its 
founder. A boarding school grew out of one started in the Mission House about 
1893 and a suitable building being provided for it in 1895, that same year Mrs. 
Matthews introduced a new department. It was the Industrial School in 
embryo and was intended for girls who were unable to study as far as the 
higher classes. Six years later there were in the Home three hundred and sixty. 
This included about twenty-five little children, many of them yet in arms. 
Thus we see that the scope of the school had been enlarged to include women. 
The women who were earning for themselves were living in a compound by 
themselves and made arrangements for their own food and clothing. 

The industries followed were basket making, cloth buttons, pillow lace 
and weaving, besides dairy work and the bakery. A market was found without 
difficulty for all the products. A famine in the Central Provinces in 1896 
brought in eighty-four girls and four years later at a time of scarcity one hun- 
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dred more girls came to the Girls’ School which now became an orphanage for 
a period. Out-of-door work was organized and grains and vegetables for 
their own use were raised by the girls who were quite delighted with their work 
and the results. : 

A recent report of the school says, ‘‘Of the two hundred and one inmates, 
we alm to keep every single one busy and to teach them to be industrious as 
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far as that is possible. . . . The big industrial work here, with its six or 
seven departments, requires much thought and oversight. Forty-seven have 
been received during the year, including babies, little girls, older girls, widows 
and ill-treated or deserted wives.” 


South India Conference 


MISSIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 
BancaLore—Baldwin Girls’ High School—Muriel E. Robinson (Cin., ’14). 
Korar—Girls’ Boarding School—Fannie Fern Fisher (N. W., 795). Ellen 

Thoburn Cowen Hospital—Margaret D. Lewis, M. D., (N. W. ,’01), 
Martha A. Griffin (N. W., 712); Blanche May Kline (Phila., 717). Hvan- 
gelistic Work—Florence W. Maskell (Des M., ’98). 

BeLtcaum—Girls’ Boarding School—Judith Ericson (Top., ’06). Hvangelistic 
Work—Anna EH. Miller (Des M., 15). 

Brwar—Girls’ Boarding School—Grace King (Cin., ’16). Evangelistic Work— 
Julia E. Morrow (Col. R., 713). 

Hyperasap—F. K. Stanley Girls’ High School—Alice A. Evans (Des M., 
95); Margaret Morgan (N. W., 710). Evangelistic Work—Catherine 
Wood (Des M., ’92); Nellie Low (Cin., 713). 

VIKARABAD—Girls’ Boarding School—Elizabeth J. Wells (Des M., ‘O1). 
Evangelistic Work—Mildred Simonds (Des M., ’06); Rosetta A. Beck 
(Cin., 715); Ruth A. Partridge. 

Mapras—Girls’ Orphanage—Emma K. Rexroth (Col. R., 716). 

RaicHur—Boarding School and Evangelistic Work—Edna C. Brewer (N. W., 


, 


MisstoNaRiEs ON FurLtouGH—Elizabeth M. Biehl (Phila., ’11); Urdell 
Montgomery (Top., ’02); Grace Stephens (Balt., ’92); Evelyn Toll 
(N. W., 718). 

MisstoNARIES UNDER APPOINTMENT—Annabelle Watts (Cin., 718); Aetna L. 
Emmel. Contract Teachers—Mabel Morgan ( 7 13); Kezia i. 
Munson ( , 18) 
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This conference ‘once ambitiously embraced all the territory of India 
outside of what is now known as the North India Conference. Since becoming 
a conference it had been obliged to spare, from time to time, one portion and 
another of its territory, until it is limited almost entirely to those portions 
lying between the Godavery River and Cape Comorin. Before this occurred, 
however, Burma had been added and later Singapore, so that vast, indeed, 
stretched out the territory of the South India Conference, counting on its 
rolls at that time fifty-six ministers and but one lone missionary of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. She belonged to Bombay and not within the 
present boundaries of South India. 

“The tract mentioned above is the home of the Kanarese, Tamil and Telugu 
languages, as the North and North-west India Conferences are of Hindustani 
and Hindi, though these two languages are found here also, as is, of course, 
English as well . . ... . The whole area of the conference is teaming with 
villages and towns and cities hoary and dense with superstition and idolatry.” 
Work here was begun in Madras in 1886 by Mrs. Rudisill, who was assisted by 
Miss Grace Stephens, the veteran missionary to whose untiring efforts the de- 
velopment of a large part of the great woman’s work there is due. The first 
missionary to be appointed by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, after 
the present boundaries were fixed, was Miss Mary A. Hughes. Her marriage 
in the following year left Miss Stephens in charge of the entire work in Madras 
and to the present time she has charge of the large zenana and evangelistic 
work. We think this deserves special mention on account of some of its de- 
velopments. Hindu women of high cast and good family have been openly 
in meetings which were led by a male missionary. A recent report speaks of still 
a later step taken: “One new feature was that some of the women allowed us 
to take into their homes our Tamil pastor and we had special meetings with 
the women. This was a glorious opportunity. Such a thing never before 
happened in the work . . . . The women took part in the meetings and 
gave their testimonies, repeated Bible verses and sang the Campaign Hymn. 
A Hindu lady, while in the midst of a large company, sang a lyric as a solo, 
‘Only believe in the name of Jesus.’ They were all high cast women and mostly 
Brahmins. Some women who were entirely gosha and lived behind the purdah 
attended these meetings . . . . Itis marvelous what God has done for them 
in a few years through the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. The preacher 
himself was deeply impressed to see the work of the Lord in these homes. In 
one place the head man of the family sat next to the preacher and heard all 
that was said to the women. After prayer he solemnly raised hands to Heaven 
and thanked us for the good words that were spoken. All this was not plain 
sailing for the women. After these special meetings were held in their homes 
they were much taunted and spoken against, but they stood true to their own 
convictions.” 

There are seven boarding schools for Indian girls within the bounds of the 
Dae ae and at Bangalore the Baldwin Girls’ High School for European 
girls. 

Bangalore is a military station in Mysore, some two hundred and fifty 
les west of Madras, situated at a high altitude and possessing a delightful 
climate. 

The Bangalore school is of special interest because of its inception, its 
founder and the circumstances attending it. ‘Away back in the ’70’s of the 
century now closed, the wife of a missionary undertook a school for English 
boys and girls. It was first held in her home, but growing beyond the capacity 
of the home this lady found for the school a place in the church building and 
interesting the young people of the community and enlisting their assistance, 
the teaching was all voluntary and the fees were turned into the church treas- 
ury. The missionary to whom the honor belongs of founding the schools now 
known as the Baldwin Schools was Mrs. Oldham.” The boys and girls re- 
mained together until the arrival of a lady to take charge. This was in 1903. 
bee: (es ai is still kept up and has a good number of both boarders and day 
scholars, 
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I feel, too, like making special mention of the Vikarabad boarding school 
situated as it is in the midst of a Mass Movement area. A spirit such as shown 
in the following would indeed rejoice the heart of any missionary: ‘A source 
of joy has been the helpful spirit manifested by the girls, especially in regard 
to the building work. They came of their own accord and offered to carry 
stones, dirt, etc., or help in any possible way. The offer was gladly accepted 
and they havespent many of their hours of play thus. Never yet have they failed 
to respond to a request for help and they have worked faster than hired labor, 
so that they have saved much expense in the work. . . . . The school has 
existed scarcely fourteen years and in this district alone there are now twenty- 
one of our girls doing active service for the Master. Besides these, others have 
married away from here and are working where they live. We long to train 
young women who shall go forth into the Mass Movement and do greater work 
for Christ.” 

HypERABAD—Something of the interest which always attaches to the 
mysterious and forbidden still clings to the work within and around this ancient 
walled city, the capital of the Nizam’s Dominions, the largest and most im- 
portant of the Native States of India, within whose walls it was once thought 
unsafe for a European to enter and where bigoted Mohammedans frowned 
upon any attempt to preach the Gospel. The interest is enhanced when one 
knows the history of this old city which reaches back into the centuries when 
Elizabeth was ruling in England and America had been less than a century 
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discovered. Hyderabad was founded nearly three and one-half centuries ago: 
it was the successor of the other city, famous in rhyme and story, Golconda, 
the ruins of which lie a few miles to the west of the capital. Although having 
a Mohammedan ruler the province is overwhelmingly Hindu. Most of the 
Moslems are found in the cities and of course in the capital. No Englishmen 
live within the walls of Hyderabad but large numbers of both Europeans and 
Eurasians live in the extensive suburbs. [ é 
Our Church was the first to invade the hitherto impregnable walls of this 
old Mohammedan city and in January, 1889, Miss Blackmar was transferred 
from North India to take up work in Hyderabad which had had a beginning 
under the superintendency of the wife of the missionary. Miss Blackmar 
opened a school in Hyderabad for European and Indian Christian children. 
It numbered ten children. A school for Mohammedan girls was started within 
the walls the following year and another of the same class without the walls. 
A boarding school and orphanage in which the thirty children spoke six 
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languages, and in which Christians, Mohammedans, Hindus and Parsees were 
represented, was opened in 1896. In 1903 the foundation stone of the Elizabeth 
K. Stanley Boarding School and Orphanage was laid. The enrollment that 
year was ninety and the Government grant-in-aid was two hundred and 
seventy-five rupees. In the great state of Hyderabad with a population of 
eleven millions, only thirty-five among the women and girls of the province 
appeared for the government examination in 1907 and of this number only five 
candidates were successful, four of whom were from the Elizabeth Stanley 
Girls’ School. When the school took such a high stand in the examinations 
the native papers of the city made very favorable comments. Thus has the 
Gospel of Christ won in the very stronghold of the Prophet. 


Two years ago the plague visited the city. All government schools were 
closed; dead rats, harbingers of disease, appeared on the premises, but so many 
of the children remained in the school that the work was not discontinued and 
not a single case of plague appeared there. 


Mepicat Work. About eight years ago the Ellen Thoburn Memorial 
Hospital was opened in Kolar. Two years ago, after a general renovating, it 
was the intention of the missionaries to have an “opening”’ before the work 
began and give the general public an opportunity to see the hospital. But 
they were not permitted. The “general public” began to flock in upon them 
the moment there was a chance for medical attention and in such numbers 
that they had a daily average of twenty-three in-patients, although they were 
not “open” yet! The dispensary attendance was light, attributed to the fact 
that now a small charge for medicine was being made, and why should one 
have to pay for such a thing as medicine? They | had been used at the govern- 
ment as well as at the Mission dispensary to getting their medicine for nothing. 


A nurses’ class is carried on and the girls get practice which is valuable to 
them when typhoid enters. It is the first epidemic of this disease the doctor 
has seen in India. Plague, too, sneaks in under the protection of a severe 
case of tonsilitis, the plague symptoms hidden yet. But the doctor rejoices 
that when, soon after, the plague really reached them openly, the medical 
staff are already inoculated. Plague is raging in other parts also and work 
is closing up. Worse than typhoid, more terrible than smallpox or even than 
dread cholera, is the plague. Much as the people dread it they seem to dread 
still more the detention hospital and will resort to all sorts of schemes to pre- 
vent the authorities from finding the plague sufferers in their homes. One can 
understand how difficult stamping out such a disease is when the people them- 
selves instead of cooperating really foster it. It is a great boon that one may be 
inoculated and so become comparatively safe. 


Central Provinces Conference 


MISssIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 
JABALPUR—Mrs. A. H. Holland (Des M., ’04), Lahuna Clinton (Des M., 
Helen G. Brethorst (Minn., ’14), Mary Edith Sweet (Des M., 717). 
Kuanpwa—Josephine Liers (Des M., ’07), Ethel L. Ruggles (Des M., 716). 
Raipur—Elsie M. Reynolds (Des M., ’06), Vera Thompson, (Balt., 13). 
SrtroncHa—Alvina Robinson (Des M., ’07). 
Basim—May E. Sutherland (Top., 715), Mrs. Mabel C. Fisher (N. W., ’18). 


MIssIONARIES ON FurLoucH—Ada J. Lauk (Des M., ’92), Cornelia H. 
Gruenewald (Des M.,’12), Lydia 8. Pool (Des M.,’03), Nell F. Naylor 
(Top., 712). 

Missionartes UNDER APPOINTMENT—Cora Fales (N. W.), Jessie E. Clarke 
(N. W,) 
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In the very heart of the triangle which comprises India proper lies a tract 
of country called the Central Provinces. Here, in the midst of sixteen million 
people speaking various languages, but for the most part Hindi and Marathi, 
with some of the stations set deep in the jungle far from the sight of a white 
face or the sound of a locomotive, our people are working. 

The Central Provinces, with their feudatory states, Berar, a section of 
the southern part of Central India and a section of the northern part of the 
Nizam’s Dominions are included in the Central Provinces Conference which 
organized into a conference in 1913. 

In 1917 there were in the various stations of the conference thirteen mis- 
slonaries of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Of these two have re- 
tired. Some others were then on furlough who will return. 

Some of the work is new, begun but a few years ago. Some is older, dating 
back, indeed, to the days of William Taylor and the heroic era of self-support, 
for the conference is made up chiefly of two districts cut off from the older con- 
ferences of Bombay and South India and organized at first into a mission con- 
ference in 1905. 

It appears that the oldest work for women and girls done within the bounds 
of the conference was begun at Basim, away back in 1877. It was not then our 
field but was opened by three ladies sent out by Dr. Cullis of Boston and was 
taken over by usin 1895. At that time a Christian community had been built 
up and there were schools for boys and girls. Many of our workers today are 
the product of those schools. There has been no single lady set apart for this 
field, but the wife of the missionary has successfully superintended the school 
of seventy girls and the Bible women who visit in the town and villages. 

In Jabalpur District Mrs. Hard opened a girls’ orphanage at Khandwa 
about the year 1885. At that time this was a part of the Bengal Conference 
and this was the first orphanage started in that conference. The orphanage, 
struggling for very life in the face of lack of funds, nevertheless grew. The 
Woman’s Society sent a lady to take charge of it in 1900. As at other stations, 
it was the time of famine and distress among the people from among whom 
the orphanage was built up, so that the number ran up in one year to one 
hundred and thirty or more. Through much waiting and difficulty property 
was secured and buildings for the woman’s work were completed in 1905. A 
word from an annual report shows the work and aim of this school: ‘‘For 
months the girls had been praying for a baptism of the Holy Spirit and in 
February, like a wave, it came upon them. The work was thorough as has 
been testified by their lives since. Quarreling is almost unknown among them. 
They are usually obedient and trustworthy. We left the girls for nine days 
in charge of our Hindustani assistants while we went to the Jubilee. They 
were as good as could be, only one being reported for any disorder whatever. 
Nearly every girl reads her Bible daily and finds time for secret prayer. This 
year they have been working to earn their Jubilee money and have collected 
seventy-six rupees. This has been earned by hard work and in various ways. 
The roof of one of the buildings had to be repaired and the girls removed all 
the tiles, receiving money for their fund. During vacation they have made 
lace and pulled punkah. For months they have been carrying water to the 
garden and saving the expense of another man.” 

Five hundred miles northeast from Bombay, in the northern part of the 
Central Provinces, lies the important town of Jabalpur. It is the capital of 
the district of the same name and the center of mission work for that section. 
Here, as well as in other stations, Mrs. Hard was the pioneer in our mission 
work. This was in 1889 and the work appears to have been purely evangelistic. 
It was her successor, Mrs. Johnson, who in the day of very small things opened 
a school in one room of a mud hut in the compound with three little girls. Two 
were orphans whom a native preacher found wandering about in the village, 
homeless and with no one to care, and he brought them to the missionary. 

This was the beginning of the large boarding school and orphanage, now 
fittingly called ‘“Johrson Girls’ School.’ The school gradually grew in num- 
bers, largely from the entrance of the children of Christian families, but now 
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and then from the coming of some little waif of the streets, until in 1896, when 
it was moved to its present home, two miles out of Jabalpur, it numbered sixty- 
five girls. The famine of 1897 and again three years later brought girls into 
the orphanage by the score. 

The school now consists of more than two hundred girls. Of these nearly 
all are boarders, some coming from their own homes and others sent from 
smaller mission schools for the work of the higher classes. A recent report 
says: ‘When the school reopened after the summer holidays, we had a regular 
deluge of girls. They came unannounced in crowds. There was an increase 
in all departments. Many of them came from our own Mission. Some are the 
children of the workers, some have parents studying in the Theological School 
here while others are the children of the church members. There is one Hindu 
girl living in the school. She cooks her own food, but otherwise she lives with 
the Christian girls. Already she talks of becoming a Christian. There are a 
good many girls from other missions attending the Anglo-Vernacular or the 
‘Training School.” 

The Normal, or Teachers’ Training Class, is proving a blessing to both 
the school in Jabalpur and to other mission schools. One of the greatest of 
many needs in the educational work in India is trained teachers. The demand 
is greater than can be supplied by the few Christian normal schools. 

The real meaning and scope of a girls’ orphanage in India is set forth in 
the following report: ‘‘No orphanage in India is merely a school; most of the 
girls have never known any other home and never will until they’ go to homes 
of their own, so all the many home tasks which an American girl learns from 
her mother must be taught in the school . . . . The aimis not only to give 
the girl the best possible school education, but to teach her to do well all the 
tasks which fall to the lot of an Indian woman and to take her place as wife 
and home-maker in the humble little home which may some day be hers.” 

Perhaps unique in our history is the Thoburn Biblical Institute in which 
the women may study, pass examinations in the Bible and receive diplomas 
after completing a three years’ course. The course contains some practical 
studies, not down in the books, like the training of children and the parents’ 
responsibility. 

There are boarding schools in Raipur and Sironcha. The latter is in the 
southernmost district of the Central Provinces and is ninety miles from a 
railway in the midst of a country rich in vegetable and mineral products. Miss 
Blackmar was the first white woman ever seen in that region. She it was who 
opened the station to mission work. One who since that time has spent many 
days in that far station says, ‘‘If the ladies of the conference knew how the 
Lord had sustained, comforted, upheld, strengthened and revealed himself 
to the missionary in the jungles, I am sure they would all ask to be sent to 
Sironcha next year.” The school has a goodly number of boarders and also 
of day pupils. There is a Widows’ Home where a company of women who 
would not perhaps be welcomed elsewhere are cared for. ‘“This is a very im- 
portant part of the work at this place and is wholly unprovided for.’ 


Evangelistic work in this conference is carried on everywhere. In one 
place an effort is made to induce those visited to learn and repeat the Bible 
stories they have so often heard. ‘‘For the girl-wives no lesson ever seems too 
difficult but the older women do not find it easy to control their undisciplined 
memories.”’ Another writes, ‘‘We rejoice to see the eagerness with which 
the people listen. They seem never to weary of hearing the message and listen- 
ing to the singing. . . Then, if I could, | would show you the crowds of sick 
and diseased ones, lame, blind, deaf, leprous people with most loathsome dis- 
eases, that crowd round our tent begging for medicine and telling of their 
sufferings.” At Jagdalpur ‘Some days the women go into the most dense 
jungle to preach to those who are so very ignorant and yet so desirous to hear. 
Some have come and said, ‘We too want to serve your Christ. Tell us more 
about Him and what we are todo. Your Godisa God of love, our god always 
wants money and sometimes becomes very angry.’ Nine came from a village 
about four days’ journey from here and have since given their hearts to Christ 
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and will shortly be baptized.”’ One district, the Khandwa, has been placed by 
the Mass Movement Committee of our church in the Mass Movement area. 
bey are there on the eve of a great movement. Whole villages are asking for 
teachers. 


Bombay Conference 


MIssIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 


Napiap—Hvangelistic Work—Ada Holmes (Col. R., ’05). 


Baropa—Vernacular and High Schools—Dora L. Nelson (N. W., 710); Elsie 
Ross (Phila., ’09). Butler Memorial Hospital—Phoebe A. Ferris, M. D., 
(Col. R., 717). Hvangelistic Work—Elizabeth J. Turner (Des M., 715). 


Gopura—Vernacular and Normal Schools—Laura F. Austin (Col. R., ’05); 
Olive E. Kennard (Pac., 14). Evangelistic Work—No missionary. 


BomBay—Maratht Zenana and Day School Work—Elizabeth W. Nicholls 
(N. Y., ’06); Bernice Elliott (N. W., 714). Gujarati Day School and Evan- 
gelistic. Work— Margaret D. Crouse (Phila., ’06); Sara E. D. Crouse 
(Phila., 713). 

TeLrecaon—Ordelia Hillman Memorial School and Evangelistic Work— 
Christine H. Lawson (N. Y., 92); Jennie A. Blasdell (Cin., ’17). 


MIssIONARIES ON FurLouGH—Anna Agnes Abbott (N. W., ’01); Ethel Mae 
Laybourne, M. D., (N. W., ’11); Cora Morgan (Top., ’04); Annie Louise 
Godfrey (Col. R., 712); Minnie E. Newton (N. Y., ’12); Lucile C. Mayer 
CNY 12). 

MisstonarigEs ReTURNING—Joan Davis (Des M., 702); Elma M. Chilson 
(@opseit): 

MISSIONARIES UNDER APPOINTMENT.—Reba A. Kirkpatrick ( pak 
Contract Teacher—Icy V. K. Shaver. 


This conference occupies a territory as large as New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana combined. It lies on three sides of Bombay 
and has the ocean for a western boundary. The population numbers twenty- 
seven millions. The people speak fifty languages but our chief work is among 
the Marathi and Gujarati speaking people. 

Christian missions began their work in the region through the Portuguese 
four hundred years ago but the methods used were not such as to further the 
efforts of modern Protestant missionaries. One reads with astonishment that 
as late as 1812 the Inquisition was still used to woo back to the fold the stray- 
ing sheep. Such an influence did this have upon the native mind that the soil 
has been found a hard one to cultivate. 


In 1892 the Bombay Conference was separated from the old South India 
Conference, having included within its bounds the territory extending from 
Dhond on the south to Quetta on the north. 


In 1892 there were twenty-six members of the Woman’s Conference but 
only two stations were occupied, Bombay and Baroda. The zenana work in the 
former place was begun by Mrs. Hard. In 1884 when Miss DeLine, the first 
representative of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, arrived, the work 
was passed over to her. Assistants and Bible women visited among the high 
and low caste people, day schools were opened, and in 1887 Miss DeLine 
organized the boarding school. When the Bombay Woman’s Conference was 
organized there were four representatives of the Woman’s Society in the city. 
Two years later found the workers settled in a home of their own. The evan- 
gelistic and school work has grown to large proportions. 


Not many of the Parsee community, that interesting, alien people on 
Indian soil, have been won to Christ. They are prosperous folk, satisfied with 
their own condition and religion. It was therefore a cause for scioicne when 
a notable conversion occurred among them. A Parsee lady who had become 
convinced of the truth of the Christian teaching broke away from the old life, 
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gave up her sacred thread and was baptized together with her little daughter. 
It meant a literal loss of everything—friends and money, for her family cast 
her off utterly. She wrote to her friends saying, ‘“‘Although you are angry with 
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me I can never give up Christ for He has given me life and joy and peace. And 
even if you can never forgive me I shall always pray for you.’ Her two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, are in our schools and she is testifying in the homes of the 
people. This conversion was the fruit of the loving work done by another 
Parsee woman whose baptism, with her children, in 1893 by Dr. J. E. Robinson, 
brought in the first Parsee family in India. The husband was already a Chris- 
tian and through twenty years had stood firm in the fire of persecution in which 
his wife and all his family joined. Once won Mrs. Bhimjibhoy was untiring 
in her efforts to tell the story to others. Writing of her death the missionary 
said, ‘She has finished her course, as glorious, I believe, as St. Paul’s.”’ 

Evangelistic work is now carried on in the Gujarati and Marathi lan- 
guages. Day schools are carried on for the children of both classes. Work is 
also done among the Hindustani speaking people. The missionaries teach more 
than eight hundred Christian and non-Christian women and have more than 
four hundred children in their day schools. A missionary tells of disappoint- 
ment because a Brahmin family for whom they had labored long and who 
seemed just ready to be baptized weakened when the time came. She believes 
that they will yet come and prayer for them will be answered. On the other 
hand an eldest son professed faith in Christ and although much persecuted was 
baptised and continued to give clear witness in his community to Christ’s 
saving power. The result is that his mother—at first very bitter—is reading 
the Gospels and is desirous of obtaining the same peace her son possesses. 

Because of the plague it became necessary in 1903 to remove the boarding 
school and orphanage to new quarters and with Miss C. H. Lawson in charge 
it was located in Telegaon, one hundred miles south of Bombay. The Ordelia 
M. Hillman School has prospered and now cares for more than a hundred girzls, 
nearly all being boarders. The missionary tells of the youngest member of 
their family, a little orphan girl now nearly five weeks old: ‘‘She was brought 
to us when only three days old by an old man, a distant relative. There was 
no one to care for the baby so he wished to give it to us and brought a docu- 
ment to that effect signed by ‘The Five’ from his village. The man brought 
the baby in an old, dirty basket covered with some rags of saris. Our Christian 
worker in the village from which the baby came says the child was getting no 
care whatever. A rat had bitten its little finger and by this time it had become 
sore and inflamed. When the policeman discovered that the baby was so 
neglected he told the old man that he must do something about having the 
child cared for. It was then that they turned her over to us.” 
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At Telegaon, as in all places where the women of our society are at work, 
side by side with schools and other forms of activity always the evangelist with 
her women is found going about like the Master doing good. The missionary 
at the station tells of one of those strange occurrences which sometimes bring 
to light the secret workings of the Spirit among the non-Christians of India. 
Workers had been sent to preach to pilgrims on the way to the great religious 
festival which is held every year at the birthplace of Tukaram, one of the 
Hindu saints greatly revered in that region. At two places a great sensation 
was caused by the sudden appearance of a man in the garb of a Hindu saint 
who told the people that there was but one God and that bathing in sacred 
rivers, pilgrimages, etc. were vain and they should listen to the teachings of 
the Christians. No one seemed to know him or from whence he came. He de- 
livered his message and departed but the people were impressed. 

Another incident illustrates the influence which Christian teaching may 
have upon a child. In one if the villages near Telegaon the workers were 
preaching to a crowd of people who had gathered to listen. Among them was 
a Brahmin who as a child had been brought under Christian influences. He 
listened most attentively to the message and afterwards a discussion arose be- 
tween him and another man as to the possibility of the truth of the statement— 
“Jesus Christ is the Savior of the world.’ The Brahmin said that though he 
was not a Christian yet he was convinced that Jesus Christ is the Son of God 
and the Savior of the world. The missionary said, “If you are sure that your 
statement is correct, how is it that you have not accepted Christianity?” He 
replied that he was afraid to do so and asked if the worker understood what 
such an act would mean to him. No doubt this man is only one of a great 
company in India convinced but lacking the courage to break from the old 
religious associations, to risk the shame and pain that it would bring. 

It is hard, too, to break away altogether from the old idolatries and super- 
stitions. The missionary at Poona writes: ‘The Indian people have been bred 
in superstition and are afraid that if they give up their gods some dreadful 
thing will happen to them and all their relatives. One day 1 found a woman 
who had been a Christian a short time and she had a little brass idol in her 
house. I asked her why she had the idol and she said it was only for luck. 
Another woman was going through a ceremony for a new-born baby and I 
told her it was not right but she was afraid the little one would not live to be 
aman. I told the woman she was now a Christian and she must give up these 
things. She then asked me if the people who gave the money and were in 
mission work gave up all the idols and did not do something for luck. I will 
leave you to answer that question.” 

Gusarat—The Province of Gujarat contains about seventy thousand 
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square miles, a considerable portion being under direct British administration 
and the remainder under native princes. The population before the great 
famine of 1900 was ten and one-half millions but the terrible mortality from 
famine and plague has reduced it to a little over nine millions. Our work in 
Gujarat falls into several distinct periods; first, evangelistic among Huropeans 
resulting in the erection of a church at Baroda and one at Sabarmuti; second, 
district vernacular work inaugurated in 1888 by the appointment of a mis- 
sionary. And in 1895 the great Mass Movement. The Province of Gujarat 
is the scene of the most conspicuous victory of the Bombay Conference in the 
great work among the Gujarati people. 

‘“Woman’s work in Baroda was begun in 1889 by Miss Thompson and 
Dr. Ernsberger. There were only three native Christians in Baroda, two of 
whom were men. At the end of twenty years’ work in Gujarat the Christian 
community numbered only one hundred and eight. But forces were at work 
which would soon result in the great victory to which reference has been made. 
Some Gujarati Bhangies, low caste men, had been baptized in Bombay some 
years before. Coming back home they brought the good news with them. 
They went among their own people as real missionaries and two of the bap- 
tized men being leaders among them, they were able to exercise a great influ- 
ence. Requests for baptism, of individuals, of families, began to come to the 
missionaries. The matter took on great proportions and thus grew up the Mass 
Movement which brought into the Church some forty thousand people within 
the space of twelve years. At a single service Bishop Thoburn baptized six 
hundred converts.” 

The movement resulted in many converts scattered all over the large 
Baroda District. The evangelist writes, ““The work is growing each year but the 
number of missionaries is decreasing.’ This was written early in the year. 
Before the year was ended the whole Mission was called upon to mourn the 
tragic and yet glorious death of one of the number of that already too small 
band, Helen Robinson, who went home to Heaven when her steamer-was sunk 
off the Cape of Good Hope. ‘In accord with the general wish that some testi- 
monial be raised which will meet a need in the work and also stand as her 
worthy memorial, it is proposed to make provision for the Christian widows of 
the conference by the erection of a series of homes which are to bear the name of 
the Helen Robinson Homes for Widows. The plan contemplates the preserva- 
tion of the home life, as well as the opportunity for self-support as industrial 
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workers or teachers pay Bible women according to ability.” In Miss Robin- 
son’s memoir it is stated that she succeeded Miss Williams. It will be remem- 
bered that Miss Williams was drowned while bathing at the seashore. Of Miss 
Robinson a worker writes, ‘She has left a large place vacant. She was pecu- 
larly fitted for this work, especially the work in Baroda city. She knew every 
part of the great city and was often pointing out some house or street which 
was the home of someone in whom she was interested. She spoke fluently both 
. the Marathi and Gujarati languages. Her pleasant and winsome personality 
won its way into difficult places and her zeal and earnestness made her work 
most effective.” 


The evangelist says of her work, “From Limkera on the east to Shigam 
on the coast of the Arabian Sea on the west is a very long distance to itinerate. 
While we can make some use of the railway, it is necessary to take the team and 
carriage all the way in order to visit the villages around the centers. As always 
we have some interesting tours. During the season a friend came with us for a 
few days. We visited day schools and held meetings in twelve villages in five 
days. We lived in little village churches and in workers’ houses, ate our meals 
in railway stations, in the carriage and under trees on the way. We held 
meetings morning, noon and night, and were tired enough at the end to go to 
sleep anywhere. But it was a great trip.” 


The Girls’ Orphanage at Baroda, opened in 1889 with four or five girls, had 
been growing, so that when the terrible famine of 1899 fell there were about 
one hundred and forty. The number soon rose to two hundred. There was an 
industrial department in the school in which weaving was the principal feature 
and an experiment was tried in co-education in connection with the High 
School—certainly a novel thing in that conservative land. The high school 
for girls has now just come into the heritage of a fine new building. 


Medical work in Baroda was inaugurated by Dr. Ernsberger soon after 
her appointment there and two years later a dispensary was opened in the 
city. An interval of two years occurred but since then there has been medical 
work in Baroda and a great boon it has proven to the poor. The Butler Memo- 
rial Hospital has been for years a place of refuge for those needing a doctor’s 
care. The ignorance and superstition of the people make such work difficult 
and oft-times discouraging. Out-patients will seldom follow the instructions 
given them and one needs great patience and grace in dealing with them. 
Their ignorance also stands in the way of their taking advantage of the means 
provided. It is related that the wife of one of their oldest Christians came to 
Baroda and inquired if the new doctor would allow the native methods. On 
being told that she would not, she quietly stole away to her village where the 
native midwives succeeded beautifully in establishing a life-long weakness. 
Notwithstanding all this the ministry is a beautiful and much needed one. 


It was during the famine that the orphanage at Godhra was established by 
the General Society, afterwards to be handed over to the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. Now the Godhra Girls’ School has its normal and pri- 
mary schools. At a government examination taken by twenty-five candidates 
twenty passed, several gaining distinction. 


Bengal Conference 


MIssIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 


Asansot—Rachel Carr (N. W., ’09); Eugenia Norberg (N. W., ’07). 

Catcutta—Daisy Wood (Des Moines, ’09); Fannie A. Bennett (N. W., ’01); 
Agnes Ashwill (Cin., 708). 

DarjeERING—Josephine Stahl (N. W., ’92). 

Paxur—Marie E. Johanson (Top., 15); Lela E. Payton (Pac., ’16). 

Tamiux—(Supplied by Frances Matheson). 
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MissiONARIES ON FuRLoucH—Katherine Blair (Cin., ’88); Ava F. Hunt 
(N. W., ’10); Pauline Grandstand (Minn., ’05); Lois Rockey (Cine wil); 
Bessie D. Tunison (N. W., 714); Jennie E. Moyer (N. Y., 799); 
Hilda Swan (Top., ’05). 


MIssIONARIES UNDER APPOINTMENT—Ruth Field (Col. R., 717). 


This conference at one time in its history bore the name of “Bengal-_ 
Burma” and included all the territory in the latter province. When the writer 
first entered it in 1889, our territory, which had been cut off from the South 
India Conference, stretched hundreds of miles from the far north-west to Singa- 
pore, sitting almost upon the equator. It is now confined to the province of 
Bengal and includes the hill station of Darjeeling. 


It was in Calcutta, then the capital of the Indian Empire, that work in 
this conference was first undertaken. This city is situated on the bank of the 
Hugli River, one of the arms of the great Gangetic delta. The city, with a 
dense population made up of representatives of almost every country under 
the sun, is largely Hindu, with a large Mohammedan population also. The 
Europeans, who include the soldiers stationed there and the people of mixed 
blood, number some thirty-five thousand, but a handful amid the throng. 


As in the Bombay and South India Conferences the foundation of the 
work here was laid by that wonderful man and leader of men, William Taylor. 
To his successor, James M. Thoburn, a great part of the success, especially of the 
early years, is owing. It was he who, almost without funds or support, ven- 
tured upon an enterprise which was to be far-reaching in its influence and scope. 
A day school for English-speaking boys and girls had been started in the par- 
sonage. It developed into a boarding school of modest proportions. Just at 
this point a proposal was made to Dr. Thoburn to take over a school which had 
been established under the patronage of Lord Canning, a boarding school for 
non-conformists. It was not prospering because of lack of funds and the 
trustees wished to place it under Methodist superintendence. Dr. Thoburn 
accepted the proposal and retained the name, ‘Calcutta Girls’ School.” 


This was in 1878 and Miss Margaret Layton was sent out by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society to take charge of the school. A fine new building, 
in part financed by the Society, was erected. The Calcutta Girls’ High School, 
as it is now called, has gone on growing in influence and has sent out many 
workers and home makers. It has stood for the uplifting of the community 
for which it was established, a community as needy as any in Calcutta and 
formerly almost neglected. One who is now a leader in the conference has said 
that her first interest in missions was born of what she heard there as a pupil. 


A daughter of the Calcutta Girls’ School is Queen’s Hill in Darjeeling. 
This town is the summer residence for the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 
The scenery in the midst of the Himalaya Mountains, with the eternal snows 
ever in view, is grand and inspiring and the air is fresh and health giving. Let 
one who knows its history well tell the story of Queen’s Hill. ‘The need for a 
school in the hill station of Darjeeling for non-conformist children had long been 
felt and Miss Emma L. Knowles, who had so successfully pioneered the girls’ 
school at Naini Tal, felt it laid upon her heart to undertake one there. In 
1895 she was set apart for this work. Infinite faith and courage were required 
in undertaking it, as there were no resources. . . At the end of 
four years of careful and arduous labors a good foundation seemed to have been 
laid and to all appearances a successful future was before the school. Eighteen 
ninety-nine is known as the ‘‘disaster year’? when it seemed as if the work of 
years was:to be uprooted in one night. Arcadia was at this time one of the 
greatest sufferers, eight of her children being lost amid the falling rocks and 
earth. Six of these were the Lee children who were in their own cottage a little 
way from the school. It seemed as if the very existence of the school was 
threatened. . . . . In 1900 the school was opened on its present site, taking 
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the riame of ‘‘Queen’s Hiil’’ from the house which it occupied.” The school has 
grown beyond expectation in numbers and influence and seems limited only 
by the lack of room and funds for enlargement. ‘The value of Queen’s Hill, 
as of other English schools in India, is proven by the useful lives our pupils are 
living throughout India and the other parts of the world. [have known personal- 
ly many of these girls. Some are in Christian homes of their own, a few have 
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studied nursing and medicine and are honoring their profession, a few are in 
business, but the majority are teaching in mission schools or are otherwise en- 
gaged in mission work.” 

The good that may be done by Christian government servants is here 
illustrated: Years ago there was stationed at Pakur an English magistrate 
who used to hold services in his house for the servants or any who wished to 
come. From this grew our large and promising work. To develop the work 
which had its beginning thus, a missionary was sent and in 1887 a girls’ school 
and widows’ home were started by Mrs. Meik, the wife of the missionary. The 
school had no home and a Swedish lady employed in the Mission went to 
America and, rousing the enthusiasm of the Swedish churches there, succeeded 
in raising a sum sufficient to erect the needed buildings. At the end of 1905 
the school and home for the ladies were completed at the cost of $11,000, a 
monument to the generosity of the Swedish Methodists in America. The 
Widows’ Home was separated from the school in 1908 and is now in an indus- 
trial school where widows are enabled to support themselves in part at least. 
Within the last few years a large work has been developing among the Santalis, 
an interesting aboriginal people, possessing qualities which may be the founda- 
tion of sturdy characters. Our representative missionary with her workers has 
done much to win converts from this class and to teach them. 

The station of Asansol was opened in 1888 by the Rev. Wm. Byers who, 
with his wife, has labored there most of the time since. A large boarding school 
and a large district work are the outcome of their faithful labors, carried on 
later by missionaries of the Woman’s Society. 

Early in this century a most remarkable revival broke out in many places 
in India, chiefly in boarding schools. Such a revival had never before been 
known there, if indeed it has elsewhere. In some places strange signs and 
wonders appeared. It was, however, its spontaneity, the deep sorrow for sin 
manifest among those who came under its influence and its abiding blessing 
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that set apart this revival from all others. It had been remarked by faithful 
workers that deep sorrow for sin was not often seen in that land. It was present 
in this wonderful time when many received the baptism of the Spirit and be- 
came new, indeed, in Christ Jesus. Asansol was visited by a blessed manifesta- 
. tion of this revival and workers and girls and boys received a most gracious 
_ renewing. . ‘‘Such blessing came upon us that we can never forget God’s good- 
ness to us. A number of the older girls received the baptism of the Spirit and 
have the spirit of prayer and this little band spend some hours each day in inter- 
cessory prayer.” 


In Calcutta the work had been chiefly English but with the arrival of Mrs. 
Ada Lee, who came with her husband and children in 1895, a new impetus was 
given to it. They founded a work supported by friends in America but though 
not maintained by mission funds, they have ever been one with us. A large 
and beautiful building has been erected for a home and school and the evan- 
gelistic work extends out into the villages. The influence thus exerted is great 
* and widespread. 


The first group of deaconesses in our work in India arrived in January, 
1889, and were received into a Deaconess Home just opened by Mrs. Thoburn. 
One of the group has for many years been the superintendent of that home 
and the deaconess in Thoburn Church. When Miss Maxey, because of the 
age limit, retired from the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society a year or two 
ago, the people of the church requested her to return at their expense and con- 
‘tinue her labors among them. 


The Mass Movement 


“The Mass Movements towards Christianity among the depressed classes 
are at the present time the dominating fact in the missionary situation in India.” 
—Bishop Oldham. 

Bishop Warne, in his great little pamphlet, ‘India’s Mass Movement’ 
says, ‘“The missionaries of the Board of Foreign Missions and of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society cooperate so harmoniously in their missionary 
efforts throughout all India that what I shall write will apply equally to the 
work of both societies and no effort will be made to treat their work separately.” 
This is preeminently true of this great movement which is changing the face 
of our work in India today. This being so, I shall quote quite freely in these 
pages from the little pamphlet referred to above, since I know of nothing 
better for my purpose. 

This movement began definitely about 1890 although for twenty years 
previous to that something like it had been known. It is among the Chamars or 
leather workers’ caste, and the sweepers, both counted among the ‘‘untouch- 
ables” by the caste people. There is in this class some fifty million souls. ‘‘A 
little above them in the social scale is the great middle class, numbering 142,- 
000,000, the ‘voiceless millions’ in whose hands is the future of the Indian 
Empire, who are now being mightily influenced and among whom, in some 
places, mass movements have already begun and among whom it would seem 
that the next great mass movement will occur. Above these are the higher 
castes, among whom educational, zenana and other missionaries and agencies 
are preparing the way of the Lord. When the time comes (and come it will) 
that the power now working mightily at both top and bottom of India’s social 
structure shall permeate the whole, if we all work together, not in the energy of 
the flesh but in the power of the Spirit, we may confidently expect a movement 
not on a human but on a divine scale. The possibilities involved are so over- 
whelming and the outlook so hopeful that I ery out for the prayers and the co- 
operation of the whole Christian world.” 


This movement is not confined to any one place but has found its greatest 
development in one or two of the conferences. Northwest India has large 
areas where it is in progress, also South India. Among other places where it 
has appeared is the eastern part of the North India Conference and in Gujarat, 
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where it was one of the early phases of the work. It was started by a low 
caste man who, converted in Bombay, carried the good news to his brothers 
at nous. It was here that Bishop Thoburn baptized in one day six hundred 
people. 

Bishop Warne thus describes the marvelous quickening of this revival: 
“Then began our great revival in the year 1905. Our people came to us asking 
what they could do to save the lost about them. We said to them, ‘Take your 
Bibles and begin studying from the fourteenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel 
through to the end. Study with care Christ’s promises as to what should be 
accomplished after His Ascension through the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon His followers. Then study the Acts of the Apostles as illustrating what 
happened.’ Shortly they began to come back to us and say, ‘We understand 
now that we are like the early Christians, a little company in the heart of the 
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non-Christian world. We have learned what Jesus taught his early followers 
to do and we are going to do likewise.’”’ They began to form themselves into 
praying groups and bands and a short and searching prayer was printed on a 
card and circulated among them. The first revivals came in the boarding 
schools. It reached others through the pupils of these schools. ‘‘The secret 
of the movement, as I understand it,’’ says Bishop Warne, ‘‘is our Indian 
slogan ‘Prayer First.’ ” 

Another explanation of the revival is the telling of the story of the Cross. 
The religions of India have been perpetuated through the centuries by story 
telling. After the days’ work the people gather around the little village court 
and a story teller narrates the story of their gods and thus the people come to 
understand their religion. We have adopted that method in connection with 
Christian missions. 

“T was once up in the mountains and passing one of the temples under- 
neath the eternal snows, the temple priest came out and asked who I was and 
what I was doing. I told him that I was a missionary and we sat together 
under a tree and I explained to him missionary work, and having learned from 
the Hindustani people what stirs the heart of the Indian, I finished by telling 
the story of the Cross. I told him that there were Indians great enough to love 
their own nation, but Jesus was great enough to love the world—there were 
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other people great enough to love their friends, but Jesus was great enough 
to love His enemies. I then described how, while He was being nailed to the 
cross, . . . He was praying for his enemies who were crucifying Him, say- 
ing, ‘Father, forgive them!’ When I had finished the tears were rolling down 
the cheeks of the old priest and he paced excitedly back and forth in front of me, 
saying, ‘I want you to leave India! I want you to leave India!’ I said, 
‘Why?’ and he replied, ‘We have no story like that in Hinduism, Mohammedan- 
ism or Buddhism or any other religion. If you tell that story in India, the 
people will forsake our altars, our priests and sacrifices and our customs and 
follow Jesus.’ ” 

It was one of the fruits of the revival of 1905, a man who had been dis- 
missed from the Mission as useless, who originated the Chaudhri Movement 
which has been used so wonderfully in bringing the Gospel to the people. 
The Chaudhri is the village caste leader. This man thought out a plan by 
which they could be used to bring their own people to Christ. He selected 
the highest Chaudhri in that part of the country and made him his friend. 
Then with a divine tactfulness he presented to him Christ. The man was 
converted. More, he received such a blessing that he became on fire to save 
his people. So the preacher bade him go and tell his Chaudhri friends and 
bring all of them he could to a meeting two weeks later. Ten came and some 
among them were converted. In ways like this we were drawn into what we 
call our Chaudhri or village leaders work, which is the most hopeful feature 
of the whole Mass Movement. 

Two years later this voluntary movement had grown so much in that 
district that it was decided to have a summer school for Chaudhries. About 
sixty were expected. More than 200 came. 

The great strength of the Movement lies in the spontaneous and indi- 
genous character of its growth. It was born of prayer, the greatest dynamic 
force with which man can deal—prayer by missionary and people until it 
prevailed. And the simple village converts are taught to pray, to work and 
to give of their substance. They are never in the class of converts who must 
receive aid from mission funds. Coming as they do in whole communities 
they continue to support themselves after baptism as they did before. More 
than this, they begin to give out of their poverty—a poverty so deep that un- 
less one has seen it he can scarcely realize what it is like. ‘‘New converts, in 
our Mission at least, begin to help support their pastors often before they are 
baptized. Indeed, in one district they began months before baptism.” 

They endure persecution. In one village there were about seventy 
Christians. They had fled from their homes because of persecution but their 
persecutors who were in great difficulties without them had induced them to 
return, making many promises and keeping none at all. They were forbidden 
to draw water from the village well—it would be polluted, this the pretense. 
A long distance away, across the fields, was a filthy pond. They might go 
there for water. The missionary came. ‘At the close of the meeting the 
Christians threw themselves upon the ground with clasped hands in front of 
me and cried, ‘Please, please, do something to get us water.’ It was then about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, the shimmering heat was terrible, 130 degrees 
in the sun, and yet those poor people, as if to tempt them, were close to a great 
fresh well and, while seeing their neighbors drawing and drinking, were re- 
fused all fresh water because they were Christians. . . . There were months 
of the hottest weather ahead before the coming of the rains. Nevertheless, not 
one of those poor Christians even suggested the id2a of giving un his new 
a faith and hope and joy, though each and all were promised water if they 
would.” 

One could multiply examples of patient suffering under persecution until 
it would seem that these humble, ignorant folk were living anew the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews. A missionary after reporting some of these cases said, 
“T have always two thoughts. One, they have a real vision of Jesus Christ 
and that I believe to be the secret of the movement; the other, I feel as though 
their zeal was greater than mine.” 
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Teaching, as far as possible, is given these new converts. ‘“To have simple 
villagers memorize before baptism the ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Apostles’ Creed, we have always had as an ideal but we have found 
it very difficult to attain. Yet we hold to the idea of their being acquainted 
with that teaching and also having a knowledge of the story of Christ’s life, 
with particular reference to His incarnation, crucifixion, resurrection and 
ascension and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit.’”? When they know enough 
through such teaching to be able to comply with the conditions, they are con- 
sidered ready for baptism. After baptism, of course, the missionary and the 
other workers do their best to visit and instruct the converts, but so great 
are the distances, so many are the villages, so poor are the means of traveling 
about and so inadequate the number of teachers and preachers that the leaders 
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among them have not dared to baptize half of those who are begging to become 
Christians. 

Our own missionaries have a large part in this movement. In all districts 
where the Mass Movement is prominent our women evangelists have their 
work. They help, advise and encourage the native workers. They go out 
among the Christians, traveling about their great districts in ekkas or in ox 
carts or on foot, visiting the villages, teaching the women many things, showing 
them that in the missionary they have a true friend, one in whom they may con- 
fide and to whom they can go in times of trouble. They teach them of Jesus and 
to sing the ringing songs of the revival, “Rajah Jesu Aya,” (“King Jesus Has 
Come’’), and others like it. They are faithful to rebuke when necessary and 
is it strange if not infrequently it is found to be necessary? They teach them 
to pray and to commit to memory simple texts and other helpful things. With- 
out the aid of our women the pastors and District Superintendents could 
hardly carry on this work. 

One of these missionaries says, ‘‘In former years we tried to attract people 
by singing but now it is hard to get away from them, even to 'take time to 
have meals. Praise God for this!’ Another evangelist reports, ‘It is not un- 
common to find that,a village has been opened up to the Gospel by the coming 
of a young Christian woman or girl as a bride. The preacher in charge of the 
Ghaziabad circuit came in the other dav with an account of fifty baptisms 
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in a village opened up in this way.” This missionary also speaks of the use 
made of music in teaching Christian truths and bringing to bear that power 
which only music possesses over men and women. A company of Christians is 
taught some hymn, a soloist singing the lines of the verse, sometimes repeat- 
ing two or three times to impress a choice Gospel truth. “While he is singing 
the lines distinctly and clearly, so that the farthest person can hear and 
understand, the musical instruments are playing softly and in harmony. 
Then the whole choir coming in on the chorus makes it ring. This encourages 
the “cople and soon they are singing too. 

“In two or three days Christians and non-Christians as they work in the 
fields are heard singing the songs we use, also the women and the children at their 
work and play. In our teaching among them it is not uncommon for someone to 
say, ‘Yes, just as the hymn says,’ and repeat the lines illustrating that par- 
ticular truth.” 

Still a third evangelist gives an incident which reveals the work going on 
amongst the women and girls of this people, so despised now, but whom the 
mighty power of the Gospel of the Son of God shall one day lift out of their 
low estate. She says, ‘‘While we were sitting in front of a bungalow one warm 
summer evening, after a hard day’s work in the summer school, two little girls 
from the lowest caste came along with baskets in which they carry away the 
manure and filth on their heads. They made a very courteous salaam and we 
said, ‘Who are you?’ They replied, ‘We are Christians.’ Knowing that we 
have a Bible woman in that place I said, ‘Can you repeat the ten Command- 
ments for us?’ They said, ‘Oh yes, and we know much more than that.’ 
Whereupon we told them to go and put their baskets down and come and tell 
us what they knew. With beaming faces at the joy of having a little atten- 
tion paid to them instead of some word of scorn to which, poor things, they 
have been accustomed all their lives, they came and in answer to our ques- 
tions repeated the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ 
Creed and Bible stories one after another until we did not have time to listen 
any longer. In the Punjab district there are in round numbers 11,500 Christian 
women and girls, the majority of whom are from the caste mentioned above 
and many of them are just as bright and capable as those two. Among them 
we are pressing the work with all the energy that we have and in every way 
that we know. Where such teaching is being given the results are very grati- 
fying but our hearts ache and we plead for the villages in which we have no 
workers living, and which cannot be reached by the Bible women.” ‘‘How 
see: they hear without a preacher? And how shall they preach except they 

e sent?” 

Can we at the Home Base turn away from this challenge from the other 
side of the world? In justice to ourselves, in justice to them, we ought—yes, 
must—have a part in this greatest of missionary movements. In the midst 
of calls, loud, insistent, urgent, which these troublous times are making upon 
us, let us not forget our little sisters—our sisters in Christ—toiling and waiting 
over there and watching under the Indian sun for the coming of the messenger. 


“The Woman’s Friend”’ 


Any attempt to write the annals of our woman’s work in India would be 
incomplete if it failed to mention the zenana paper, called in English the 
“Woman’s Friend” and in the vernaculars by various translations of those 
words. 

This gift to India’s women was made possible by the action of the General 
Executive of 1883, when it was decided to undertake to raise an endowment of 
$25,000.00 for the establishment of a “zenana’” paper. The women of the 
Church were asked to give twenty-five cents each and at the end of five years 
the endowment was complete, Mrs. Sleeper Davis of Boston, according to 
promise, giving the last five thousand to round out the required sum. 

Almost immediately the work began. Early the next year the first issue 
of the Urdu edition appeared and eighteen months later the Hindi paper was 
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started. These two papers, called respectively the ‘‘Rafiq-i-Niswan’” and the 
“‘Abla Hitkarak” are published at the Lucknow Methodist Publishing House 
and are distributed practically free to the women of their language area. 

In January, 1886, the Bengali edition ‘‘Mohila Bandhub,” was begun and 
for all the years the Methodist Publishing House of Calcutta remained it was 
printed there. Since then other arrangements have been made and that, with 
rise in the cost of everything, has greatly increased the expense. There are 
40,000,000 Bengali speaking people in the Province of Bengal and reading 
matter fit for women and girls is very scanty. At first the paper was printed 
once a fortnight but for several years it has been issued as a monthly magazine 
as have all the other vernacular ‘‘Friends.” 

About 1887 a Tamil edition, ‘“The Mather Mithiri,’”’ was begun and is 
published in Madras. Miss Grace Stephens, editor throughout most of the 
life of the paper, has recently given over the work into other hands. Like all 
the other editions it has been a means of immense help and blessing in the 
homes of the people. 

In 1893 a Marathi ‘‘Woman’s Friend,” called the “‘Streeyanchi Maitreen,” 
was first issued. This paper was made possible by a special annual donation. 
Some facts concerning the youngest of the sisterhood, written some years ago 
by one of its editors, apply so well to all of them that we shall make it represent 
all, although some parts are obviously for the Marathi edition only. 

“The pages are filled with a variety of subjects, such as temperance, moral 
instruction, Bible stories, messages, appeals, lessons, educational ideas, notes 
on travel, biography, adapted stories, songs or recitations, while the Christmas 
and Haster ideas are every year rung out in their changes ever new, though old. 
In short, the Christian idea can be expressed in so many ways that the eight 
pages to which we are limited seem all too few. The area for which the Marathi 
‘“‘Woman’s Friend” is primarily intended is comparable to the state of New 
York, with a population three times as great. The reading constituency is 
Hindu, Jewish and Christian. A larger number of Christian women read it 
than formerly. The number published every month is four or five hundred 
and the edition is soon exhausted. Men and boys call for them eagerly, but 
we never gratify them unless we feel sure they will be true to their promise to 
read it to mother or sister or wife. 

“The paper goes into the homes of women who have either been taught 
to read at home or have been sent to school a few short years until they were 
married. Some of them see the daily paper, brought in by the men of the 
family, most of them read the silly and trashy novels which are becoming 
more and more popular. In some houses we have found the pervading and 
blighting influence—blighting to missionary teaching—of Mrs. Annie Besant. 
In some of the wealthier homes the libraries of the husbands and sons who are 
students show a wide range of the standard English works, and in the homes of 
the reformed Hindus of the Brahmo and Prathana (Prayer) Somajes (Socie- 
ties) the Bible and Bible Commentaries are placed alongside of other religious 
books of the East. Into such homes the Marathi ‘‘Friend” enters. 

“Then there are the great masses of poor, unintelligent women to whom the 
message of this little paper often comes through the reading aloud of some 
male member of the family. I have had a woman listen willingly and pa- 
tiently to the Gospel message in a crowded room for the sake of the paper 
which is distributed on such occasions freely, like leaves of healing, and I have 
seen her wrap it carefully in the folds of her sari to take home for her son to 
read to her. It comforted us to see her appreciation of this meagre bit of 
literature for the woman in whose house we were gathered had a son who was 
bitterly opposed to Christianity, and she dare not show any interest in our 
message either spoken or printed. When we left the house to go out on the 
street below we were met with a shower on our heads of little bits of paper which 
we examined and found to be our poor, friendly, little paper.” 

A plan had been under consideration to appoint an editor-in-chief for 
these zenana papers. This editor was to gather by whatever means she could 
or saw fit, from the associate local editors, from friends, or from her own 
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resources, matter for each of the papers and supply this in English ready for 
translation to each associate editor, who would use it or select from it accord- 
ing to her own judgment and knowledge of her field and see that it was trans- 
lated and printed. In 1911 such an editor was appointed, and as soon as 
matters could be adjusted to the new arrangement the new editor began her 
work. With such widely separated points of publication and the impossibility 
of all getting together to discuss plans there was delay, but for the past six 
years or so the work has gone on smoothly and apparently to the satisfaction 
of the busy missionaries who could ill afford the time to gather matter them- 
selves for their papers. The Urdu and Hindi editions have for several years 
been edited by a Hindustani worker living in the compound of the Deaconess 
Home. In that section, with many educated Christians, she is often able to 
secure contributions, but none the less does she appear to value those sent 
from the ‘‘Central office.” 

We look into the future and see perhaps one great magazine grown out 
of these small beginnings and turn back again to real conditions with renewed 
faith and courage and believe that better conditions and better equipment 
will soon arrive to greatly increase the already great usefulness and influence 
of these little magazines. 


OUR INHERITANCE 


Our women entered into the labors of those who had gone before. 

In pioneer work, discoveries, inventions, it is most often those who fell 
the forest and break the sod, who brave dangers to be the first to set foot upon 
unknown soil, whose inner vision sees within the stone or steel the device 
which is to aid man in conquering the earth and sea and sky, it is their names 
which live in men’s memories. Others, coming after them, build splendidly 
upon the foundation laid by them but always we hark back to the beginning 
and love to honor the foundation builder. 

So it was the wives of missionaries who laid early foundations of the work 
which through fifty years has grown into a wonderful and beautiful structure. 
Small as it appears in the light of present day achievements, their work was 
the entering wedge, the first slight break in the wall of separation. And we 
look back to the time when such women as Mrs. Waugh and Mrs. Messmore, 
Mrs: Scott and Mrs. Parker and Mrs. Butler were starting little schools on the 
wide verandas of their Indian bungalows and winning their way through close 
shut zenana doors, and we pay special honors to those true hearted, Christlike 
women, who in those early and trying days counted not their lives dear unto 
themselves if they might win some to their Master. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


When Miss Thoburn and Dr. Swain entered upon their fields of labor, they 
found the Bareilly Orphanage and the Moradabad Boarding School in opera- 
tion. There seems also to have been the beginning of the Pauri school. Small 
were their beginnings—one started on a capital of faith and one friendless 
waif, another with a donation of two little girls ‘whose father was willing to 
be relieved of their care.” The third began its potential career when a girl 
applied to Mr. Thoburn, then alone in the station, to be admitted into his 
boys’ school. 

From these beginnings the women of our society, generously aided and 
supported as they have always been by many among the “missionary wives,’ 
have built up a splendid work which spreads from Darjeeling to Madras and 
from Calcutta to Mussooree and Bombay. 

Over that vast territory are scattered more than forty vernacular board- 
ing schools, five boarding schools for girls of European birth and hundreds of 
little day schools, every one of which probably represents a Sunday School. 
There is a college which stands high in the estimation of the Government—a 
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pioneer in colleges for women in the East. Already it sees, following on in 
the path its founder blazed, the Madras Christian College for women as well 
as others in China and Japan. When Miss Thoburn with much thought and 
many prayers laid the foundations of the school which now bears her name 
she opened a door for the womanhood of the East to pass through into a world 
as new and as unknown to them as Heaven will be to mortals. What all these 
schools, from the humblest village school to the most advanced, stand for in 
that land where illiteracy among women is too common a thing to excite the 
slightest remark is something no one can compute. But anyone who knows 
even a little about it must acknowledge that their influence is very great and 
far-reaching. 

The time was when a Christian foreign woman could not hope to set foot 
within a zenana and that is a time well within the memory of living men and 
women. It is within the history of the work of our Church in India. Today 
almost every place the messenger has gone she may carry the message into 
almost any home and more than a hundred thousand. women as yet unchris- 
tianized listen week by week or month by month to a Gospel which, though 
they may not profess belief in it, is still moulding and influencing their lives 
and thought. 

“T want to learn about this God who gives peace when death comes,”’ said 
a high caste Hindu woman. She had seen her little son and daughter, stricken 
with mortal disease, die trusting in Jesus. Two women walked in from a vil- 
lage sixteen miles distant to hear the Gospel. In some way they had gotten 
hold of something about Christianity and wanted to know more. So impressed 
were they with the message that they wept much and when they had heard re- 
turned to tell their people. They came again the second time. “In this and 
other ways the zenana workers’ message goes far beyond their zenanas.”’ 

There is a town in Northern India, they tell us, where the Hindus believe 
the Sinless Incarnation of their gods is to appear. There are in India towns 
many and village after village where the Sinless One has come and is manifest- 
ing His presence there in the lives of even the lowest and most ignorant. The 
time is coming, and may it not tarry, when in towns and hamlets from one end 
of the land to the other, His name shall be known and hallowed. The patient, 
plodding feet of the zenana worker and the evangelist bring that time nearer; 
the hospitals, whose open doors call a welcome to the sick and suffering and 
whose workers, while they give healing to the body never forget to minister 
to sick souls as well, spread the message wherever pain and disease draw people 
to them. Along with other messengers go our little zenana papers into the 
dwellings of rich and poor. One patriarchal old Mohammedan gentleman 
from a distant village comes every month to get one for the women of his 
household. When the papers do not come many inquiries are made about 
them, 

But our zenana papers, a blessing though they be, fall far below what we 
wish for them, the evangelist can never do as much as she sees before her 
to be done and the schools, the hospitals, every part of the work fails to come 
up to that standard which we desire for it. Not yet have the missionaries 
reached their ideal. Nor have they satisfied those who at home are standing 
by the missionaries in their support, their sympathy, their encouragement and 
their prayers. Sadly we must own that the fruit of fifty years of effort is not 
what it might have been—not what it ought to have been. Does the responsi- 
bility lie wholly at the door of the missionary? 


OPPORTUNITY 


There never was such a door of opportunity opened in the whole history 
of missions as is open to our own Mission in India today. How are we meeting 
it? A missionary of a sister church, home from the field on furlough, spoke 
to one of our workers saying in substance, ‘You Methodists have a wonder- 
ful opportunity over there. The pity is that the Church at home is not 
awake to meet it,” 
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Is that a just arraignment? Let us consider these problems: 

Can schools which were no more than adequate in ordinary times meet 
the needs when converts are pressing to our altars? Can the same number 
of workers who cared for their people when gains were slow and secured through 
painstaking effort be sufficient in a day when men and women by the thousand 
are pressing into the Kingdom and are literally begging for baptism by com- 
munities? 

It is a supreme crisis in the evangelization of the Christless nations of the 
East. To fail to meet it would be nothing less than disaster. Do not think 
that a few years on one side or the other will not matter. It will matter and 
so much that neither Christians at home nor workers on the field can afford 
to pay the price of such delay. Late in the last century a mass movement 
was in progress among a caste numbering some forty thousand. About half 
had been baptized and the rest were getting ready to become Christians when 
the movement was checked because the conservative element amongst us 
thought more people were being baptized than could be properly educated 
and trained. ‘Those who were rejected became angry and divided the com- 
munity. They have ever since been our bitter enemies, causing trouble 
amongst and for the Christian section of the caste. Bishop Warne says, 
“Many of our missionaries consider the refusing to baptize that whole com- 
munity the greatest mistake our mission has made in our Indian experience.”’ 
Shall we make that mistake again? 

Emphasis has here been placed upon the Mass Movement because upon 
that seems in so large a measure to depend the success of all our work. Leaders 
in our Mission believe that “four tremendous problems . . . can be solved 
more easily by approaching them through the Mass Movement than in any 
other way. They are the self-support problem, the educational problem, the 
higher caste problem and the Mohammedan problem.” If this be true, and 
there is little doubt that it is, we must go forward. We have done well in the 
past but what was good then must not satisfy us now. It would mean failure. 

A conference of practically all Protestant missions in India said in the 

course of a series of resolutions endorsing the Mass Movement, ‘“‘Where such 
conditions exist, the claim upon the missionary societies and the Indian 
Church to gather in this vast harvest is urgent andimperative. ITIS DOUBT- 
FUL HOW LONG THE DOOR WILL REMAIN OPEN. STRONG IN- 
FLUENCES ARE AT WORK TENDING TO CLOSE IT. THE CHRIS- 
TIAN FORCES OUGHT TO PRESS THROUGH WITH ALL THEIR 
MIGHT WHILE IT IS STILL OPEN.” 
; “Ts it nothing to you, all ye that pass by?” Do you not hear them plead- 
ing, that long line of waiting people, poor, down-trodden, ignorant, as they 
stretch their hands to you and me? “Is it nothing to you, our poverty, our 
ignorance, our hopeless state?’”? And do you not hear the triumphant song of 
those who, in the midst of persecution such as we do not imagine and out of 
a poverty past belief, are giving joyfully their mite—how glorious it must be 
in the eyes of the Master!—for the evangelization of their brethren? 


“Rajah Jesu Aya”’ 
(“King Jesus has come!’’) 


they sing. He has come to them. Shall others be denied His blessing? 

Our country is asking for billions of money and for millions of men. Our 
people are buying the bonds with full faith in the integrity of the country. 
ine. are doing a harder thing, they are giving their sons and their daughters 

00. 

Our Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society is asking for one hundred 
new missionaries for the world field. It is asking for money to support them and 
to provide for the vast expansion in the work. 

Sisters, it is the Master Himself who now offers an investment. It is He 
who has created the great increase, He who is calling these millions of India 
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out of death into Life. It is He who pleads with you to remember His little 
ones over there. Buy His bonds, bringing for them your best; bring your 
money, your time, your prayers, yourselves. The interest is sure and it is 
enduring. Better than gold, more satisfying than fame, to the heart that 
listens when the Master pleads and gives out of a fulness of love and pity, will 
be the joy of souls saved; and above the most precious things of earth will be 
His “well done,’’ heard while “‘in the secret of his presence.” 
KaTHERINE A. BLair 


BURMA 


MIssIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 


Rancoon—Methodist Girls’ High School—Charlotte J. Illingworth (Phil., 98), 
Hazel A. Orcutt (Cin., 712). Burmese Girls’ School—Mary E. Shannon 
(Top., 709). Hvangelistic Work—HElsie K. Burmeister (Des M., ’14). 
Chinese Work—Alice May McClellan (Phila., ’15). 

Tuanpaunc—HLlizabeth Pearson Hall—Fannie A. Perkins (Des M., ’90). 

Tuoncwa—Bible Training School and Evangelistic Work—Grace Stockwell 
(Des M., ’01). Girls’ School—Roxie Mellinger (Cin., ’13). 

Precu—ELvangelistic Work—Ethel L. Mabuce (Des. M., ’16). 

Missionary ON FurtoucH—Phoebe James (Top., ’06). 


Missionaries UnpER AppoiIntMENT—Maud Edna Hunt (N. W.), Emma 
Eunice Amburn (Des M.), contract teacher. 


The first woman to be sent to Burma by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society was Miss Susan Warner, now Mrs. Fox. She went out at the urgent 
call of the Rev. J. E. Robinson, who with his family had been stationed at 
Rangoon to care for the infant church there. At that time the church for 
English-speaking non-conformists was our 
only work in the station, and he saw that a 
school for the children of the members was 
much needed. 

Burma, politically, is a part of India 
and lies to the southeast of her boundaries, 
but in race, language, religion and every 
characteristic she is widely different. Caste is 
unknown and women are free to go about as 
they please and are often the bread-winners 
of the family. Of the ten and a half millions 
of people the Burmese number nearly seven 
millions and a large percent of them can read 
and write. The religion is Buddhism, modi- 
fied to suit the country by long contact with 
earlier religions. It is the only field in South- 
ern Asia where Methodism is in direct contact 
with Buddhism. 

Rangoon has been the capital and import- 
ant city of Burma under British rule. Of its 
two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants 
five thousand are of European extraction. RESCUED 
It was here our first school, now the Meth- 
odist Girls’ High School, was established in January, 1881, with Miss War- 
ner as superintendent. This, as was then all the work in Rangoon, was inde- 
pendent of mission funds except for the salary of the missionary in charge. 
From that day to this has the influence of that school gone on spreading among 
the people of Rangoon with beneficent effect. Gurls trained there have gone 
out to mission work—haye even come away from home and friends to get a 
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higher education in America, returning as missionaries to their own, as well as 
to the native people. During the past year one of these has been in charge 
of the Methodist Girls’ High School, a second associate in the Thandaung 
School, while a third is on a well-earned leave from her work in the Burmese 
Gurls’ School. : . 

The orphanage grew up naturally when the Methodist Girls’ School 
became crowded and it was found that many pupils could not pay their full 
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fees. Such pupils were set apart into an orphanage. This was early in 1887 
and a rented house was the home of the orphanage. A building for the school 
had been erected near the business section of the town upon a lot purchased 
for that purpose, and two years later a similar building was put up for the 
orphanage. For this was given the first money expended by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society for buildings in Burma. More than three-quarters 
of the necessary money was raised locally. 

To the north of Rangoon stretches a range of rather low mountains, high 
enough to afford a cool and pleasant retreat. On the summit of one of these 
hills was a deserted military station. Some missionaries, visiting the spot on 
their holiday, felt convinced that here was the place for the orphanage. A 
generous grant of land was easily secured—there were few who wanted it—and 
in March, 1897, some of the missionaries accompanied Miss Perkins, the super- 
intendent, with twenty children to Thandaung. A bamboo hut with one 
door sheltered them at first. When the writer first visited Thandaung in 1889, 
traveling a part of the way through a mighty forest, jolting over the ruts in a 
springless ox-cart, the ladies proudly showed their new building, a wooden 
structure, the gift of a friend. At the second visit in 1908 when the journey 
was made in an automobile, a fine building, visible from afar, crowned the hill- 
top. This was the Elizabeth Pearson Hall, the new quarters of the orphanage, 
now known as the Methodist School. From the opening of the orphanage on 
the hilltop the policy has been to associate boys and girls together there and 
to require them to work, partly as a means of aiding them to become inde- 
pendent and self-helpful in character. 

Up to the early years of the new century all the missionaries were absorbed 
in English work. Nevertheless a Burmese school had had an existence for 
some time but it was not till 1902 that a missionary was appointed to take 
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charge of it. This was Miss Emma Stockwell; and her sister, Miss Grace 
Stockwell, was appointed to evangelistic work among the Burmese women. 
The school moved into the building which had been vacated by the orphanage, 
and the boarding department was opened with five children. The school grew 
apace and very soon the limits of the old building were too strait for it and a lot 
in East Rangoon, in the very midst of a large Burmese population, was secured 
and a building erected which was to be the boarding school as well as the home 
of the missionary in charge. The latest enrollment was some fifty boarders 
and perhaps one hundred and seventy-five day pupils. 

To some it may seem unnecessary that the Methodists should undertake 
a work among the Burmese, while their near neighbors, the American Bap- 
tists, are devoting themselves with such phenomenal success to labors among 
the native people, but that work has been largely among the Karens and other 
hill tribes and the proportion of Burmese Christians is still small. The success 
of the work and the calls made upon the evangelist to visit and teach also seem 
to fully warrant all the effort made. There are now evangelistic workers in 
four stations and circuits, and a Bible Training School for Bible women which 
has already fitted several women for lives of usefulness. 

KATHERINE A. BLAIR 


MALAYSIA 


MISSIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 


Kuata Lumpur, Feperarep Maray Srares—Boarding and Day School— 
Jessie Brooks, Nettie A. Wheeler, Carrie Kenyon, Mabel Marsh, Mrs. T. 
F. Rudisill (contract teacher). 

Matracca, Srrairs SETTLEMENTS—Rebecca Cooper Suydam School—Olive Vail, 
Elizabeth Olson, Ruth Atkins (contract teacher). 

PENANG, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—Charlotie S. Winchell Home, Boarding School 
and Evangelistic Work—Clara Martin. Effie G. Lindsay Day School— 
Thirza Bunce, Norma Craven. 

Sincapore—Mary C. Nind Home—Sophia Blackmore. Methodist Girls’ 
School—Rhea Voke (contract teacher), Della Olsen (contract teacher). 
Fairfield School—Mary Olson, Ida Wescott. Woman's Bible Training 
School—Eva Nelson. Evangelistic Work— 

Tarpinc, FepeRATED Matay Strates—BSoarding and Day School— Minnie 
Rank, Luella Anderson, Lydia Urech. 


Missionaries ON FuRLouGH—Catherine E. Jackson, Ada Pugh, Minnie 
Cliff. 


Netherlands Indies Mission Conference 
Barayia, Java—Hvangelistic Work—Hthel Young. 


BuitreNnzorc, JAvA—Bible Woman’s Training School—Naomi Ruth. Hvan- 
gelistic Work—Hilda Holmberg. 


The mission to the women of Malaysia has been, from its inception, pre- 
eminently a work of faith and prayer and sacrifice. Because of its location 
as the port of call for the commerce of the eastern world, Singapore, ‘‘meeting 
place of nations,” was not only a strategic centre for missionzry work but 
most appalling in its need for woman’s work. 

Dr. Oldham, founder of Methodism there, soon keenly realized this and sent 
most urgent appeals to the women of America to come to the rescue. Burdened 
with work already begun in other lands, time and again these appeals were 
refused. Then, when the General Executive Committee in its fifteenth ses- 
sion in 1885 had again decided it was impossible to open a new mission, Mary 
C. Nind, in that now historic sentence said, ‘‘rozen Minnesota will send the 
Gospel to the women of the Equator,” and Minneapolis, latest born among 
the Branches, ‘‘least among the thousands of Judah,” appropriated $3,000 
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to open woman’s work in Malaysia. Let it be here set down that Mrs. Nind 
later paid that money herself. The money was found but where was the 
missionary? In those early days candidates were few and far between, and 
an unusually strong woman was needed for this difficult field. Again recourse 
was had to prayer and faith. Dr. Oldham rejoiced in hope and prayed. Mrs. 
Nind said of those days, ‘‘I, in America, asked the Lord for a missionary for 
Malaysia and He answered me from Australia by way of India. Sophia 
Blackmore, temporarily in India and with heart and mind set toward China, 
was sent to this land where the Tamils from South India and men and women 
from almost every province of China have come in such numbers as to com- 
pletely overshadow the native Malay people. 
In spite of a climate that has invalided home 
or sent to heaven nearly two score workers 
she has lived to give over thirty years of royal 
service and is today the uncrowned queen of 
that mission field. A recent letter says, ‘‘Miss 
Blackmore has been more than the founder 
of Malaysia woman’s work and of Nind home, 
she has been a woman whom we could ask to 
represent us on the social and philanthropic 
bodies composed of the best ladies in the 
colony and the Mission has always. been 
represented with dignity and ability second 
to none.’ The girls and women she has 

: a trained are now holding aloft the banner of 
Soputa BLACKMORE the Cross in Java, Sumatra, Borneo and in 
every city in the Malay Peninsula. Some 
are teachers, some Bible-women and many, happy wives and mothers in 
Christian homes. 

Some years ago Bishop Thoburn found that on Mt. Sophia, by far the 
most beautiful location in Singapore, there was a large house with three acres 
of ground, that could be bought for $2,000.00, less than half its actual value. 
With his invincible faith he bought it at once for our society and ever since 
the Nind Home, named for the beloved Mary C. Nind, has been literally, 
as well as figuratively, a house set on a hill and it can not be hid for its good ° 
works flow out over all Malaysia. 


CHARLOTTE WINCHELL Home, Penanc, Mataysia 
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At the foot of this hill is our Methodist Girls’ School, which has over- 
flowed into an adjoining building that we rent, and of which this year the 
lady in charge of the government schools for girls said, ““‘We have to sit up 
and take notice of the good things you are doing.” 

The Fairfield School, which for many years was so cramped in the little 
shop-house in Telok Ayer and which in 1913 moved to its new large building 
on Neil Road in the heart of the rich Chinese population, has had also to seek 
a rented house near by as an annex and is planning a new building. On the 
slope of the hill between Nind Home and the Methodist Girls’ School is the 
new property we have just acquired which is at present used for the Training 
School—the Training School that stands as a monument to Miss Jackson’s 
patience and long view into the future. She has laid strong foundations, has 
set high standards and held the girls to them. 

Again the leading of Providence is seen in the opening of our work at 
Penang, another British port, 500 miles up the coast at the other end of the 
peninsula, There for ten years, Dr. and Mrs. West had felt the need of 
woman’s work and plead in vain for a missionary. In desperation the handful 
of missionaries at Conference in 1897 drew up a united plea and from their 
own meager salaries pledged one-third of the out-going expenses and two- 
thirds of the support of a missionary for five years if she were sent within six 
months. The same mail that brought this pledge to the secretary of the 
Minneapolis Branch also brought the offer of a young woman to go to the 
mission field, Clara Martin, the daughter of a beloved Methodist clergyman, 
who had just graduated from Hamline University. In three months she sailed 
and for twenty years has been leading the forces and helping to build up the 
work in Penang. Dr. West said of her, ‘At the time of our greatest need, one 
of the noblest women this country ever sent out came to be our helper.” The 
Charlotte Winchell Home, the Effie G. Lindsay Hall and Stafford Home, a 
fine group of buildings, house the school and the missionaries and together 
with Alexandra Home in another part of the city show the development of 
the work. 

Another door divinely opened to us was at Kuala Lumpur, the capital 
of the Federated Malay States. Here Bishop Thoburn found a government 
school for girls with property valued at $15,000.00 that could be turned over 
to us if we could send at once the staff to care for it. Again we seemed to face 
the impossible but resort was had to prayer and a statement of the case was 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL , Horr Hai 
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sent out through the Church papers, with the result that the missionaries and 
the money to send them came from wholly unexpected sources. One unknown 
friend sent $50 from Utah and the opportunity was not lost. 

A little later another offer of houses and lands valued at $20,000.00 was 
made with the proviso that it be accepted at once. Methodism had no work 
there but Bishop Thoburn longed to gain entrance to this important city of 
Taiping. In this emergency Mrs. Mary Carr Curtis, wife of a missionary at 
Penang, came to our aid and with sacrifice of herself and her husband, whose 
work kept him at Penang, held this work for two years, maintaining a school 
for girls and greatly endearing herself to the people. A new school building 
is imperative here. 

Matacca—The work begun here by Miss Pugh, co-operating with 
Dr. and Mrs. Shellabear, has been going steadily on despite the fact that 
there has been for years no representative of the Board of Foreign Missions 
stationed here. Through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Suydam of St. Paul, 
Minn., our Rebecca Cooper Suydam School building has made a comfortable 
home for the missionaries and housed, as well, the school. 

Iron—For years our Society has refused to say “‘yes” to the pleading of 
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Mr. Horley, principal of the boys’ school at Ipoh, that we should take over the 
girls’ school he had been forced to open because of the demands of the parents 
of his boys that he take their girls as well. Last year at Detroit action was 
taken promising to do as he had asked as soon as a missionary could be found 
for it. No such woman has been found but last conference the Bishop ap- 
pointed Miss Dean to go there as soon as Miss Mary Olson returned to relieve 
her at Fairfield. Miss Olson reached Singapore in September and Miss Dean 
has just gone to Ipoh, the first representative of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society in this rich and prosperous city of Chinese tin miners. We hope 
to see here in the not distant future a fine self-supporting Anglo-Chinese 
boarding school for girls. 

At last Conference the Netherlands Indies District of the Malaysia Con- 
ference was organized into a mission conference bearing the same name and 
including the work in the Islands of Java, Dutch Borneo, Banka and Sumatra. 
The woman’s work was begun by Miss Naomi Ruth in 1911, six years after 
Mr. and Mrs. Denyes had gone there as first missionaries of our Church. The 
work has been slow and difficult—the natives are Mohammedan and it is a 
Dutch colony; so that our missionaries must learn not only the Javanese lan- 
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guage but the difficult Dutch as well. Miss Ruth gave herself unsparingly to 
the development of the Woman’s Bible Training School during her first term. 
She left it to Miss Pauline Stephanski when she went on furlough and when 
Miss Stephanski, after three years of service, married, Miss Ruth returned 
and again has charge of the training school. After various changes the school 
is now permanently fixed in Buitenzorg. Here also Miss Hilda Holmberg, 
appointed to evangelistic work, has succeeded in establishing two schools. 
Miss Ethel Young, ‘sent out by the N orthwestern Branch in 1917, is in charge 
of the evangelistic work in Batavia. 

So little work among so many people who know not God is heart sicken- 
ing. This new, small, poorly-manned Conference covers a territory that has 
39,000,000 population. There is imperative need of new building for our 
training school and our missionaries at Buitenzorg and a need for another mis- 
sionary at Batavia to care for work already established and growing. All 
over the island of Java they are calling for us to open work and in Banka and 
Sumatra they are needing support for Bible women from the training school 
in Singapore. 

The Dutch Government is very favorable to medical work and gives large 
subsidies for it. The Board of Foreign Missions has plans for a chain of hos- 
pitals across Java and in this healing ministry women will surely be needed. 
More and more we must establish schools in the Netherlands Indies but we 
can never get the government aid that’ we have in the British colonies. 

The outstanding feature of the work in Malaysia is education, but 
there is much more than school teaching done by our missionaries and contract 
teachers. A high moral and spiritual atmosphere prevails in all our schools— 
among our teachers, both missionaries and native, are many who so beauti- 
fully typify the Christ life that large numbers of their pupils are led to accept 
Him as their Saviour. Each of our workers has a definite Sunday appoint- 
ment, usually the supervision of Sunday school or Epworth League. The 
large measure of self-support and the generous government allowance made 
to our educational work as grants-in-aid have so relieved us of large appro- 
priations for Malaysia that I fear the value of our work there is minimized even 
in our own minds. ‘They are setting the educational standard over there,”’ 

said Mr. Fred Fisher of our girls’ schools in Malaysia. 

We need desperately some new buildings—at Taipeng, a school building 
and at Singapore one for the growing girls” school and one for the training 
school. In Buitenzorg and Batavia the schools and the workers are living 
in rented houses ill adapted to their needs. Even more imperative is our . 
neéd of teachers for these wonderful schools where the foundations of a 
Christian Malaysia are being laid firm and deep. We need a score of them 
and they must be thoroughly, trained. 

Mrs. Wittiam Perry Evetann, Official Correspondent 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 


MIssIoNARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 
Lincayen—Woman’s Bible Training School—Muildred Blakely, Ruth Copley. 
Manita—Harris Memorial Bible Training School—M. Margaret Crabtree, 

Mary Evans. Mary J. Johnston Hospital—Dr. Rebecca J. Parish, Anna 
Carson, Maren Bording, Alfreda Kostrup. Hugh Wilson Hall—Bertha 
Charles, J. Edna Thomas. 
CENTRAL District—Mary Evans. 
San Fernanpo—Louise Stixrud. 
Vican—Rosa Dudley, Elizabeth Parkes. 
Tucuecarac—Wilhelmina Erbst. 
Missionaries UNDER APPOINTMENT— 
Missionaries oN FurLoucH—Dr. Eleanor J. Pond, Marguerite M. Decker, 
Orilla F. Washburn. 
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When Admiral Dewey sailed into Manila Bay, May 1, 1898, God opened 
wide the door to the entrance of the Gospel—a door that had been fast closed 
for three hundred years. It was at once a great opportunity and a challenge 
to the Christian Church. America had been His chosen agent in throwing off 
the political shackles. Would she respond also to His call to loose the spiritual 
bonds? Bishop Thoburn with his burning zeal for Christian conquest had 
longed for this hour and its call and began at once preparations to meet it. 
At the session of the General Executive Committee held in Epworth Church, 
Cleveland, in November, 1899, the Bishop made an earnest appeal for oue 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society to enter this open door. Its hands werr 
filled to overflowing with work already established in other fields and i 
seemed as if it could not be done. Again was seen the power of prevailing 
prayer, when from different and unexpected sources came the needed help. 
On January 25, 1900, four missionaries sailed out of the Golden Gate for this 
newest mission field. They too had come in answer to prayer, gladly going 
to this new and untried field ready for anything if only they might win souls for 
Christ. The summer was full of perplexing work with difficult and unexpected 
problems but it witnessed the dedication of the first Protestant church. An 
effort was made to establish a school for girls from the upper classes of the 
Spanish people; but the time was not ripe, peace had not been permanently 
established, the people were not willing to trust their daughters to the Amer- 
icans. In the latter part of the same year the school was closed. Miss Wisner 
and Miss Cody were appointed to other fields. 

Our missionaries found there the old time army canteen but no army 
chaplains. While learning the language, Mrs. Moots with great difficulty 
obtained permission to visit the soldiers in camp and hospital and soon be- 
came a veritable angel of mercy to the ‘‘Boys in Blue.’”’ She found hundreds 
of them, only boys—lonely, homesick, suffering, often dying boys—for while 
history records that not a gun was fired nor a life lost in taking those Islands, 
it is also pitifully true that later American alcohol combined with the trop- 
ical climate to play sad havoc with our army; organized vice proved more 
deadly than Spanish guns or Filipino spears. : 

Dr. Annie Norton, the fourth of this first group, was a graduate physician 
and went about from place to place administering her medicines and pouring 
into their hearts the story of “the healing of the seamless dress.’’? She opened 
up evangelistic work in a number of places but in 1902 was transferred to 
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India and for a while the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society had no work 
or worker in the Islands. Dr. Norton now lives in a native house among 
these simple-hearted friends she made in those early days and ministers to 
them as her bodily strength will allow. 

As our government began its beautiful constructive work in those islands 
by sending school teachers and practical help to its peoples, the Protestant 
churches gladly united their forces, systematized their work and zoned the 
territory, and most marvelous have been the results. From the beginning 
the Protestant constituency grew amazingly and nowhere more rapidly than 
in the northern part of the big Island of Luzon, which had been assigned to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; and again came a call to our Society for 
women workers. In 1903 Miss Winifred Spaulding of the Topeka Branch 
went out and started a Bible Training School for Filipina girls. The work was 
begun in a Spanish house purchased by the Society. ‘The response to the 
invitation to study the Bible was immediate and hearty. At the opening 
of the second year there were twenty-five. Miss Spaulding was ordered home 
for health reasons in a very few months but Miss Marguerite Decker went out 
in 1905 to take this school and is still at the head. The standards are being 
steadily raised and more than a hundred girls have been graduated. Sixty- 
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one are this year at work all over the Conference and many are serving God 
and the Church as pastors’ wives. There is no finer type of native woman 
worker in any mission field than the graduates of this school. They love 
to call themselves deaconesses and the term is quite the common name for 
them in the Islands. It is still, however, only an ideal toward which they are 
aspiring—the disciplinary standard of our Church is yet a bit too high—but 
they are climbing and some day will have full claim to the name. Through 
the generosity of Mr. N. W. Harris of Chicago, a house was bought and changed 
to suit their needs. This too is outgrown and the children of Mr. Harris have 
made generous provision for a fine new building to bear the same name, “The 
Harris Memorial Bible Training School.” This will be erected as soon as war 
prices have ceased to prevail. 

Nineteen-six saw the opening at Lingayen, by Miss Stixrud, of the Bible 
Training School for the girls of the northern districts. The entrance require- 
ments are lower than at the Manila school. The teaching is inthe dialect and 
the graduates work without remuneration, but the work done by these girls 
is as vital as that done by any of our workers. Miss Elizabeth Parkes, who 
had been working for the British and Foreign Bible Society in Manila, came 
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to us in 1903 and has been untiring in opening up medical and evangelistic 
work in these northern provinces. She succeeded Miss Stixrud at Lingayen 
and since 1912 Miss Washburn has been at the head. She and Miss Blakely 
have had oversight of all woman’s work in this large Pangasinan District, 
giving six months to the school and six to the District Institutes and travel- 
ing. 

: That same year, 1906, Rebecca Parish, M. D., of the Northwestern 
Branch, arrived in Manila and opened a dispensary in one of the rooms in the 
then new Harris Training School. This, our first regular medical work, soon 
outgrew these small and restricted quarters and the Minneapolis Branch had 
the great privilege of establishing the first hospital for women in these Islands. 
Like the T'aj Mahal of India the Mary J. Johnston Hospital was built as a testi- 
monial to the worth of and an expression of the love for a departed wife. Un- 
like the peerless Taj, the hospital not only perpetuates the memory of one 
dearly loved but serves as a priceless blessing to the scores of suffermg who 
daily throng its portals. This hospital has had many reverses. The first 
building burned down, the sea-wall that forms its back fence was partly washed 
away, typhoons have almost ruined its walls, and two years ago the govern- 
ment grant of 12,000 pesos, that had for years been voted it voluntarily, was 
cut off. God and the people love it and appreciate the brave little ‘“Doctora”’ 
who has steered it through all these vicissitudes—whose strength almost gives 
out but her heart, never. 

With the development of the American Schools, to which the people 
so eagerly send their children, came an opportunity for building up a great 
dormitory system. The provincial capitals are thronged with young people 
who come up to high school and as soon as they finish here a large percentage 
go on to either normal school or university in Manila. These are all co- 
educational, so there is a need for a girls’ dormitory in every province and the 
surroundings and daily life in these are so different from those in the poor 
crowded boarding-houses that the principal of the school is always glad to 
find a church dormitory in his town. Our first one was opened in Manila in 
1911 and now we have one in San Fernando, Pampanga Province, one in Vigan 
in the north and one in Tuguegarao in the Cagayan valley. The three in the 
provinces are in rented houses which, as always in the Orient, are meager 
and inconvenient. We must, for the sake of the women in charge, have build- 
ings of our own. The Manila Dormitory was largely made possible by the 
generosity of Mrs. Wilson of Minneapolis who made it a memorial to her 
husband and named it Hugh Wilson Hall. Under its roof are gathered 80 
girls, its full capacity. These girls will be the wives of the educated Filipino 
men who will in the near future dominate the life of these Islands. They will 
be its doctors, its lawyers, its pharmacists, its teachers, and the opportunity 
of having them for one, two or, as sometimes, four years at this impressionable 
time of life is one we cannot measure. Miss Bertha Charles has been its dean 
from the beginning. 


“Rock-A-BYE, BaBy” 
Fitipina Nurses or Mary J. Jonnsron Hospirat, Manita 
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These four institutions, the two Bible Training Schools, the hospital and 
the dormitory, give us fairly good equipment for training our leaders. The 
sixty-one deaconesses and the faithful girls trained at Lingayen, traveling up 
and down the new American roads, fording the rivers, ministering to the 
sick and needy, gathering the children into Sunday Schools or Junior Leagues, 
are very potent and important forces in the great evangelistic harvests that 
are gathered every year. Their very faithfulness brings need of more—their 
pay is so small as to cause much suffering. The outstanding need of the work 
in the Philippine Islands is two missionaries in each province and a substan- 
tial cement building large enough to be used by our missionaries as a home and 
at the same time give dormitory privileges to from eighteen to twenty girls. 
This means twice as many women as we have now and three or four new build- 
ings in the near future. As Americans we owe a special duty to these Islands— 
God’s Islands that “lift their fronded palms in air” and that, despite our 
inadequate provision, have not drifted beyond His love and care. 


Mrs. WiiitaM Perry Everanp, Official Correspondent 
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FIFTY YEARS IN CHINA—RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


Genesis—The story of beginnings in China is a wonder story, far stranger 
thanromance. In 1834 when Robert Morrison, the first Protestant missionary, 
died, after twenty-seven years of incredible toil, the Christian church in China 
consisted of only three members—a mustard seed in very truth. ‘Engage me 
a passage before the mast! My own strong arms can pull me to China and sup- 
port me when there,”’ was the answer which Judson Collins hurled back at the 
Mission Board in 1846 when they refused his plea to be sent, simply for lack of 
funds. Our Church Fathers caught the fire—the man must go and Methodist 
missions were planted in the Middle Kingdom. 


Foochow Conference 
MIssIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 


Foocuow—Oollege and Preparatory Work—Lydia A. Trimble, L. Ethel Wal- 
lace, Mary Mann, Ruby Sia. Girls’ Boarding School—Florence J. Plumb, 
Menia H: Wanzer, May Hu. Mary E. Crook Children’s Home and Kin- 
dergarten—Lura May Hefty. Industrial Work—Jean Adams. Bible 
Woman’s Tr aiming School—Phoebe Wells. Magaw Hospital—Dr. Ellen 
M. Lyon. Nurses’ Training School—Cora E. Simpson, R. N. Woolston 
Monod Hospital—Hu King Eng, M.D. 

MrintstncustEN—Girls’ Boarding School, Day Schools, Woman's Training 
School—Edna Jones, Ursula Tyler, Rose A. Mace. Medical and Evan- 
gelistic Work— 

Noucuenc (Lunctien)—Boarding School, Evangelistic Work, Day Schools— 
Carrie M. Bartlett, Edith Florence Abel. Hospital—Li Bi Cu, M.D. 

Harranc—Boarding School—Emma Ehly, Jennie D. Jones. 

Kutien anp Kupre—Boarding School and Day Schools—Laura Frazey, Lura 
Hefty. Kindergarien—Paula Seidlmann. Bible Training School and 
Evangelistic Work—Mary Peters. Bible Women and Primary Day Schools 
—Lura Hefty. 

MissIonaRiEs ON FurLouGH—Julia Bonafield, Emma Eichenberger, J. Ellen 
Nevitt, Elsie G. Clark, Floy Hurlburt, Ellen Lyon, M.D. 

MisstonariEs UNDER APPOINTMENT—FIrieda. Reimann, Hattie Halverstadt, 
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Woman’s Work Becins.—The spirit of Collins wrought still more, for it 
brought about the founding of the Ladies’ China Missionary Society of Balti- 
more with the one object to work and pray for China. Then our women heard 
the plea of Dr. Wentworth of our Foochow Mission for money to build a girls’ 
school. ‘Our preaching, because of native customs, has to be to men, but only 
now and then a woman dares venture within sound of the Gospel.’ The Balti- 
more ladies responded with $2,500.00 for the building and later assumed sup- 
port of the school, and in 1859 sent out the Misses Woolston to take charge. 
These intrepid pioneers opened the Baltimore Female Academy with one girl, 
and she was only secured “by allowing other members of the family to come 
and remain with her to watch least her eyes be gouged out, or she be spirited 
away bodily by foreign devils while she slept.” A year later, the number grew 


to eight—all little daughters-in-law, bought as future wives. If anything hap- | 


pened to them, of course others could be bought. March 9, 1862, was a red 


letter day, for then the first girl was baptized and received into the church, the | 


first fruits of the gracious harvest since reaped from that school. Chinese 
fathers awoke to the fact that girls could learn. In fact some of the Chinese 
preachers were so thoroughly awake that their ideals outran those of the 


American teachers. ‘‘Geography, numbers, Bible, so far, so good,” they said, | 


“Dut let the girls also study their own classics,’”’ and a teacher of Chinese 


classics was added. ‘Truly the people had seen a great light—the glory of | 


educated, Christian womanhood. 


After ten years the Woolston sisters came home on furlough. Upon their | 


return in 1871, they came under the auspices of the new Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. Christmas, 1877, saw the Foochow Conference organized, 
“Conference” with a big ‘C’ like the famous Christmas Conference at Baltimore 
nearly a hundred years before. It meant great things to an infant church.”’ 


Five years longer the Misses Woolston labored, and then went home for the | 


last time, honored by the Church which they had served so nobly for a quarter 


of a century. Out of the neglected quarry of China’s girlhood; they had dug | 


precious stones, rejected, set at nought by the wise master-builders of their 
nation, and had polished them after the similitude of a palace. 


Rapip GrowtH.—The next year, 1884, came the Franco-Chinese war and 


the school was disbanded, so that when the Misses Jewell and Fisher arrived, | 


late that year, another beginning was made. The school underwent a new 
birth, and entered upon a period of rapid growth and higher standards of 
scholarship and character. The course of study was lengthened, first to eight, 
and then to ten years. The year 1885 stands out as the date of the first 
Woman’s Conference—something entirely unheard-of to Chinese women. 
“The uncle of Dr. Hu King Eng was asked to open the session with prayer, and 
he told the Lord among other things that ‘last year the electric telegraph came 
and now this year the Woman’s Conference,’’’ as the climax of wonders. 
Miss Jewell gave ten unstinted years to this famous school and came home 
while the Misses Bonafield and Fisher held the fort. These were great days. 
We read of fifty applicants refused for lack of room, parents providing food, 


clothing, books and a tuition fee, and then of a large body of self-supporting | 


pupils. 

Contrast.—Today it’s a far cry from 1859 with the one frightened little 
girl to 1917 when Governor Li of the great Fukien Province attends the class 
day exercises of the Woman’s College of South China, and takes tea with the 
faculty, sitting with smiling approbation at the right hand of President Trimble. 
And this the land where Confucius had declared, “It is a law of nature that 


women should be kept under the control of men and not be allowed any will of | 


theirown. . . . . The aim of female education then is perfect submission, 
not cultivation and development of the mind.” 


“You may well be proud of your site,” says Bishop Lewis, speaking of this | 


Woman’s College. “You may well be proud of your buildings,” says Fletcher 
Brockman of the Y.M.C.A. of Shanghai, ‘‘for they are the finest gems of mission 


architecture I have seen in China.” But the faculty say, “We may well be | 


proud of our students.” 
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Ripe Fruirs.—We may well be proud of our girls, past and present. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Dr. Hu King ; ; 
_ Eng was one of the early school girls, later a 
graduate of the Woman’s Medical College of 
Philadelphia, now head of the Woolston Mem- 
orial Hospital—the first Chinese woman with a 
western degree to practice medicine, ‘Best 
known woman in the province and one of the 
best loved in China.” Out of the 22,000,000 of 
that province she is the only woman authorized 
by the Governor and Assembly to hold property 
in her own name. What more valuable and 
significant gift than hers—a deed to the Society 
of her home, bought with the proceeds of her 
twenty-five years of unceasing work, a love-gift, 
comparable only to that of Mary of Bethany! 
Nor must one forget her sister, Suek-eng, equally 
noble, self-effacing and indispensable. Then 
there were the girls of the famous Sia family— 
Mabel whose work was early completed, and 
Ruby, a member of the college faculty, and May 
Hu, one of the boarding school teachers. Forty- 
six Bible women is another product of the school 
whose value to our work cannot be estimated. 
Some of these women work alone in districts 
where there is not a Christian. Scores of others 


oa 


attic. ee 
are teachers in schools far and near, nor must wae ES a G2 
we forget the great majority who have made Hu Kinc Enc, M. D. 
beautiful and blessed thousands of homes scat- Foocuow, CHINA 


tered all over that great province. 

First Day Scuoo..—Another first thing in the Mother Mission was the 
first day school for girls under our Society, organized by Mrs. E. Moore Sites, 
March 1, 1872, the girls being paid a cent a day to attend school. Let the 
founder tell the story which she calls an experiment in high finance. ‘One of 
the first graduates of the boarding school, Bright Light, of Teacher Sia’s vil- 
lage, wanted to teach. Just about that time | received a draft for one hun- 
dred dollars from one of the New York secretaries of the newly organized 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society with the request that it be applied to 
some special work for women and girls. Was not this the chance for an ex- 
periment hitherto untried, a village day school for girls? Here was the money 
and here the teacher. Within a’ few years villages on every hand were asking 
for girls’ day schools, even faster than the boarding school could turn out 
teachers prepared to teach, and no reward asked or expected for attendance. 
Today, in hill villages and the wild cities by the sea, thousands of sweet girl 
voices are crooning the classics and hundreds thronging into our boarding 
schools to become the cultured Christian teachers and mothers of tomorrow.” 

First TRAINING ScHOOL For Bist—E WomEN.—Mrs. Sites also had the 
honor of opening the first training school for Bible women at Foochow in 1879, 
with a two years’ regular course of instruction. Later a kindergarten was added 
for the children of the women. Lae 

~ OrPHANAGES.—Orphanage work ‘was a necessity in Foochow from those 
earliest days, for many an unwanted girl baby was rolled up in an old rag and 
laid at the Mission gate. Today the Mary E. Crook Orphanage continues that 
early work. What becomes of the girls? After a good education and the best 
possible training as home-makers, Chinese Christians want them and want 
them badly as wives. nae ‘ 

InpusTRIAL WorkK.—Some years ago a young Christian widow learned 
that an old heathen uncle was planning to sell her, in accordance with Chinese 
custom, and fled to Miss Bonafield, the loved teacher of her brief, happy, school 
days. Miss Bonafield found that embroidery_was the only thing that she could 
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do well, and she was set to work earning her living. Other women, young and 
old, came begging for like help and thus the Industrial School began. Mean- 
time in America Miss Jean Adams, living a happy, purposeless life, happened 
to hear the story of the sorrows of Chinese women, and started at her own 
charges to find a place of service. She appealed to Miss Bonafield for the 
particular place and Miss Bonafield, already overburdened with her large 
high school, gladly turned over to her this company of destitute widows. 
Since that time more than two hundred women at a time have been helped to 
support themselves who otherwise would have died of starvation. The work 
has found favor and well it may, for “the embroidery of China is immeasurably 
superior to that of any other nation.’’ Two excellent buildings, one the Van 
Kirk Memorial Home, have been erected for those absolutely without shelter. 
It was found that the women had on an average two children apiece and so an 
orphanage work has been maintained. Last year Miss Adams faced the great 
depreciation of currency, the collapse of the home market on account of the 
world war, a drought and an epidemic. It has meant heroism of the highest 
type to carry on the work at all and it has meant dismissing all workers who 
had any possible means of livelihood. What followed? The week after 
Christmas a year ago, a dozen badges which the sewing women wear were re- 
turned with the word, “They are dead.’’ —These women out of employment had 
each taken one of the older women to feed and clothe out of the small sums - 
they had been able to save. They had given up so much that they had simply 
starved to death. These women had BS the sacrificial spirit of their 
eader. 

Two Great CuurcHes.— This 
brief survey must not pass by two 
notable Foochow churches. One is 
the Heavenly Peace Church — the 
first Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Asia. It was opened July, 1856, 
before a single convert was won, a 
striking witness to the faith of the 
men and women ofthatday. Itnow 
seats 1,200 regularly each Sunday. 
“They saw the triumph from afar; 
by faith they brought it nigh.” 

The other is an institutional 
church—the Church of Lofty Friend- 
ship. The brilliant leader is assisted 
by Miss Mary Carleton, a graduate 
of Goucher College and the adopted 
daughter of Dr. Mary Carleton. In 
this church are kindergarten and 
primary schools, classes for girls in 
cooking and embroidery, reading 
room, night schools, special leactures 
on reform—all of immense value to 
our students as a laboratory for 
practice work. 

MINTSINGHSIEN. —Sixty miles 
west of Foochow, on the beautiful 
Min is Mintsinghsien where for 
thirty years Dr. Mary Carleton has 
been carrying on the work of the 
Good Shepherd Hospital. Now, 

: while on furlough, her Chinese staff 
Li Bi Cu, M. D., Lunerien, Cutna is carrying the heavy load, an earn- 
“ est of the day that is coming when 
Chinese leaders assume the responsibility. 

NcucHEenc—South of Foochow at Ngucheng, the hospital where Dr. Li Bi 
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Cu has charge. This Chinese physician is the daughter of a woman who as a 
babe was thrown out to die. She was rescued and taken to the Mission 
and to a mission school and married a Methodist minister. Vastly different 
was the welcome which this devoted couple gave their first daughter! Father 
and daughter represented Hinghwa and Foochow Conferences as ministerial 
and as lay delegates in the General Conference of 1912 at Minneapolis. 

Today in Foochow Conference there are thirty-four women mission- 
aries, 114 Bible women, 400 students in college and boarding schools, 
132 day schools enrolling 2247 pupils, three hospitals and about a thous- 
and women church members and probationers. The mustard seed “is 
grown and becometh a tree.” 


Hosrirat, Foocuow, CHina 


Hinghwa Conference 


MIssIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 

Hincuwa—Hamilton Girls’ Boarding School—Pauline Wescott. Juliet 
Turner Woman’s Training School—Minnie E. Wilson. Bible Women and 
Evangelistic Work—Cora M. Brown. 

Hancuonc—Althea M. Todd. 

BINGHAI— 

Srenyu—Isabel Hart Girls’ Boarding School and Day Schools—Martha C. W. 
Nicolaisen. Bible Women and Evangelistic Work—Mary M. Thomas. 
Woman’s Training School—3. BE. M. Lebeus. Margaret Nast Memorial 
Hospital—Emma T. Betow, M.D. 

Yunccuun—Gertrude Strawick. 

MIssrtoNaRIES ON FuRLouGH—Grace McClurg, Jessie Marriott, Martha C. W. 
Nicholaisen. 


When, in 1890, our Miss Fisher became Mrs. Brewster, she went with her 
husband south of the Min valley to the magnificent plain of Hinghwa with its 
dense population. Here in Hinghwa City, in 1892, she opened the second 
girls’ boarding school in Foochow Conference—the Hamilton Girls’ Boarding 
School. At the end of the second year fifty pupils were reported and of these 
twenty joined the church. A year later Miss Wilson came to the help of Mrs. 
Brewster. The year 1917 is memorable as the greatest year of their Jubilee 
activities because of the purchase of the Na-Ka property and the erection of the 
administration building and dormitory. Hinghwa Conference was organized 
in 1896. Dr. and Mrs. Brewster gave twenty-six years to this field. ‘The 
work which the Brewsters did in bringing the Hinghwa Conference almost to 
the point of complete self-support is the pattern and almost the despair of our 
other China Conferences.’’ Since Dr. Brewster’s home-going, Mrs. Brewster 
is still carrying on the task so dear to both. Such missionaries as our Miss 
Todd and Miss Marriott trudge hundreds of weary miles and in hundreds of 
waiting villages speak the message of love and light. 

At Sienyu the name of Mrs. Francesca Nast Gamble is held in loving re- 
membrance for her gift of the hospital. At this point is located the Lillian 
Gamble Leper Home. 
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Yenping Conference 


MIssIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 


Yenrinc—Boarding School—Marianne Helene Tschudy, Mamie F. Glass- 
burner. Hvangelistic Work—Alice Linam. 
YuxKi—Evangelistic Work and Day Schools—Mabel Hartford. 


Travelers unite in saying that the most beautifully situated mission 
station in China is at Yenping, 150 miles from Foochow, on the upper Min. 
It is the center of a protectorate with a population of a million and a half. It 
has been a most difficult field to enter because of a proud literary aristocracy. 
As early as 1869 Nathan Sites made his first visit and was the first white man 
to preach the Gospel. On a subsequent visit he almost lost his life at the hands 
of a murderous mob. It is significant that the first resident missionary should 
be one of our women, Miss Mabel Hartford, accompanied by Miss Alice Linam. 
Miss Hartford had done notable work in Foochow, first in school and later in 
woman’s work. In 1891 she was sent to Kutien to take charge of that unique 
woman’s school which had been first taught by one of the native preachers. 
In 1894 Miss Rouse was sent to help her and found a school where all the 
women had unbound their feet. It was this school that sent out the first mis- 
sionary from Foochow Conference, Hu Li Sai, who went to Nanking in 1892. 
The next year after Miss Rouse’s arrival occurred the Kutien massacre in 
which many men, women and children lost their ives. Miss Hartford was 
wounded and thrown to the ground, but by marvelous presence of mind finally 
made her escape. It is this Miss Hartford who opened the work at Yenping 
in 1901. Today she is still doing pioneer work at Yuki. So little has been done 
for the women of this section that they have asked, ‘“‘Is this only a man’s 
doctrine? Have we no share in it?” No wonder that sucha spirit as Miss 
Hartford, unwearied by thirty strenuous years, is still eager to tell these 
women that the Good News is for women also. 

Yenping was made a separate Conference in 1916. Our church is the only 
church at work in Yenping Protectorate except in a few places along the Min. 

Tue Recions Beyonp.—The men and women of those early days in 
Foochow, however, were not satisfied even with the teeming fields of the great 
Fukien Province. They were mighty dreamers like Kipling’s,— 


“They yearned beyond the sky line where the strange roads go down, 
Came the Whisper, came the Vision, came the Power with the Need, 
Till the Soul that is not man’s soul was lent them to lead.” 


Brpte Traininc ScHoor, YENPING, CHINA 
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Central China Conference 


MISSIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 


Cuinkianc—Girls’ Boarding School—Eulalia E. Fox, Winnie May Crook. 
Letitia Mason Quine Hospital—— Evangelistic Work and Day Schools 
—Clara B. Smith. 

Nanxinc—Lawrence School—Flora M. Carncross, Edith M. Crane, Blanche 
Loucks. Hitt Training School—Sarah Peters, Faye Robinson. Day 
Schools and District Evangelistic Work—Bertha L. Riechers. Ginling 
Union College—Cora D. Reeves. Union Bible Teachers’ Training 
School—Hlla C. Shaw. 

Wouxnu—Kate L. Ogborn, Lucile R. Tretheway. Shanghai, Literary Work— 
Laura M. White. 

Nankinc LancuaGE Scuoor Stupents—Joy L. Smith, Jennie C. Walker. 

MissIoNARIES ON FurLoucH—Gertrude Taft, M.D., Emma E. Robbins, M.D., 
Marian R. Frank, Cora Rahe, Elizabeth Goucher, Mary G. Kesler, 
Florence Sayles, Edith R. Youtsey. 


Kiangsi Conference 
MIssIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 
Kiukranc—Rulison School—Clara HE. Merrill. Knowles Bible Training 
School—Mabel A. Woodruff, Bertha Creek. Day Schools and Evangelistic 
Work—Hadith Fredericks. Danforth Hospital—Mary Stone, M.D. 
Nancuanc—Baldwin School—Zula F. Brown, May Bell Thompson, Lulu 
Catherine Baker, Faith Hunt, Margaret Seeck. Bible Training School— 
Zula F. Brown. Ciwy and District Evangelistic Work—Gertrude Howe. 
District Day Schools and Evangelistic Work—Blanche T. Search. Women’s 
and Children’s Hospital—Ida Kahn, M.D., Hazel M. Shoub. 
Missionaries ON FurLouGH—Ella E. Jordan, Ilien Joyce Tang, Nelle Beggs, 
Welthy B. Honsinger, S. Mabel Honsinger, Jennie V. Hughes. 


The treaties of 1860 had opened up the great Yangtze Valley. As soon as 
our American War for the Union had ended so that men and money could be 
spared for new work, Virgil C. Hart was sent to “spy out the land.’”” In 1867 
he traveled 450 miles up the coast from Foochow to Shanghai, thence up the 
mighty river, passing the populous cities of Chinkiang, Wuhu, Nanking and 
Kaukiang, and his heart thrilled as he saw 
those great untouched fields. He chose Kiu- 
kiang, a busy port, beautifully located on the 
south bank of the river, and noted for porce- 
lains and silks, as his headquarters. 

Woman’s Work IN CENTRAL CHINA.— 
Five years later, in 1872, two pioneer 
women took possession for the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society — Miss Gertrude 
Howe and Miss (later Dr.) Lucy Hoag. 
The very first woman to call upon the new- 
comers was Mrs. Shih (mother of Mary Stone) 
whose husband was the first convert to Christ- 
janity in the Yangtze Valley. For several 
years, Mrs. Shih came daily to read the Bibl: 
with Miss Howe and at once entered upon a 
life of deep and wide usefulness which con- 
tinues even today, as does that of her western 
friend, 

Tue First Scuoor, KivKranc—Other 
women were not so friendly. They declared - 
that they would never send their girls to Mrs. Sun (Stone) 
school to have those missionaries dig out their Bieie Woman 
eyes to send to America to make telescope 
lenses of, or to take out their hearts with which to make medicine. And, 
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besides, what was the use of a girl’s studying anyhow? It would only unfit 
her for womanly accomplishments such as combing the hair and binding 
the feet. In the face of difficulty mountain 
high, these pioneers’ opened the Kiukiang 
Girls’ Boarding School, January, 1873, with 
two pupils, one of whom ran away before 
nightfall. In three months they had sixteen 
girls, and opened a day school a mile distant. 
The next year, ina riot, the school house was 
torn down, leaving scarcely one brick upon 
another. 

Dr. Ina Kaun.—The first one of the 
little cast-away girl babies which those early 
missionaries adopted was a two-months-old 
baby, the sixth girl in a family who could not 
betroth her as she was born under the dog 
star and the boy chosen for her was born 
under the cat star. 

Little could Miss Howe, even with her : 
radiant faith, foresee that the unlucky girl Te 
baby would at eighteen enter the medical Ipa Kaun, M.D. 
department of Ann Arbor University, gradu- Nancuane, CHINA 
ate with honor and return to China as Dr. Ida 
Kahn to spend a life of wonderful ministry at Nanchang to the sick .bodies 
and sick souls of her Chinese sisters. 

Dr. Mary Stone.—Little could 
she forsee that her first caller would 
be famous not only for her own life 
of ministry, but also through her 
three daughters. The year of the 
birth of the Kiukiang Girls’ Board- 
ing School marks the birth of Mrs. 
Stone’s first daughter, Mary—Beau- 
tiful Gem. This splendid father and 
mother dared bring up this daughter 
with unbound feet, the first Chinese 
girl, not a slave, in all Central or 
West China to have natural feet. 
Her life at Ann Arbor with Ida Kahn, 
her return to Kiukiang, the gift 
made by Dr. Danforth of a modern 
hospital, her remarkable success in 
surgery, her corps of nurses trained 
by herself, the equally remarkable 
evangelistic work of the hospital 
where her wonderful mother at the 
age of seventy-two still mothers the 
nurses and teaches the patients, is 
a tale one never tires of hearing and 
repeating. 

Two Great ScHoors — Little 
could Miss Howe foresee that the 
little school at Kiukiang, to which 
she enticed the first pupils by prom- 
ise of rice and cash and by buying 
unwanted girl babies, would grow 
into Rulison High School with 200 
students, crowded to the limits, 
Mary Strong, M.D. and the Knowles Training School 

KIuKIANG, CHINA with nearly as many students. 
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CHINKIANG AND Dr. Hoac.—The work spread to another great city. In 
1883, Dr. Hoag, accompanied by Miss Mary Robinson, went to Chinkiang to 


Ruttson Fisu Scuoor Girrs 
Kruxkianc, CHINA 


open work. Thirty-seven golden years Dr. Hoag gave to China and went 
straight to Heaven from her chosen field. How brave she was, carrying on her 


Nourse’s Home, Letitia Mason Quine Hospitat 
CHINKIANG, CHINA 
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work in anti-foreign quarters, hearing the hissing cry, ‘Kill the foreign devil,” 
missiles falling all about her. “Was she afraid?” ‘Afraid? Of course not.” 
There was another riot. Consulates were looted and burned and gunboats 
telegraphed for, yet Dr. Hoag went into the midst of it to see a dangerously 
sick patient. The rioters dropped their missiles in amazement while one of the 
ringleaders cried, ‘‘Don’t kill her. She is the physician up on the hill. I’ve had 
her medicine. She helps our people.’’ Only heaven will tell the measure of that 
service. 

Miss Mary Rosrnson.—Miss Robinson’s school at Chinkiang was 
opened in 1884 with Miss Howe’s five foundlings as foundation stones. In 
1891 Miss Laura White came to her help and the course of study was broad- 
ened to include gymnastics and music. At a later day one might hear these 
girls of this school singing ‘‘O, Rest in the Lord,” and the ‘Hallelujah Chorus,” 
for both teachers and girls believed in hitching their wagon to a star. In spite 
of a riot—all the early reports of work in Central China are punctuated with 
riots—the spring term of 1893 closed with a literary entertainment, the first 
public attempt. The first class was graduated in 1897, and the school became 
famous, not for its size for it was never very large, but for the quality of its 
graduates. Miss Robinson used to say, “I believe I am the most proposed-to 
woman in all China, for all the young men want to marry my girls.”’ After 
twenty years, this noble mother of noble daughters was called home from the 
very midst of her busy, happy work, just as she would have wished. Today a 
Chinese principal, Miss Sui Wang has charge and the school goes on famously 
as of old. How Miss Robinson must rejoice from the heights of glory over this 
Chinese woman leader. 


Nankinc.—In Nanking, the old Imperial Capital and still a center of 
Mandarin culture, Miss Ella Shaw began evangelistic work in 1887. She was 
joined by Miss Peters seven years later, who devoted much time to house-to- 
house visitation. ‘The women returned the compliment and a thousand of 
them called on her the first year. It was to the help of Miss Peters that Foo- 
chow sent the first Chinese woman missionary to another province. Hu Li Sai 
was a poor little widow to whom Nanking with its different language and cus- 
toms was a foreign land, but the heavenly vision overcame her timidity and the 
love of Christ constrained her. The Bible Teachers’ Training School for Wo- 
men, a union enterprise in which seven missionary societies cooperate, has to- 
day as its principal our own Miss Shaw. 
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Nancuanc.—When one says Nanchang one thinks of beautiful Baldwin 
Memorial School and Miss Honsinger, for it is to her vision, energy and con- 
secration that this great plant is largly indebted. The new administration 
building has an auditorium which will seat 300. It has sixteen classrooms and 
laboratories in the basement for chemistry, physics and biology. The school 
is a busy hive of activity from the kindergarten, under Miss [lien Tang, to the 
normal department. There is an industrial department in which over sixty 
girls are earning their tuition fees wholly or in part. Says Miss Honsinger, 
“Finding this self-help idea so successful, we are carrying out the idea in con- 
nection with city evangelistic work in our Ban Bu Gai church. Over forty 
women come every week to learn to sew; they are taught to read the Bible and 
are given a Gospel talk. This Gary idea of the double use of the room is going 

to mean great things for the King- 
-dom.” Mr. Liu, Chinese Commis- 
sioner of Edifcation, in speaking of 
Baldwin, says he has not seen a bet- 
ter organized school in the two pro- 
vinces. After their celebration of 
Arbor Day last year, one poor old 
Chinese woman from the country 
said, “I didn’t know there could be 
such happiness in the world.” In 
this city of Nanchang works our 
tireless veteran, Miss Howe. 
Though past three score years and 
ten she is still developing day schools 
and training Bible women. She is 
visiting places further up the Kan 
River, opening new work, just as she 
did on the Yangtze in 1872. 
The two lonely women of near- 
ly fifty years ago have grown into a 
band of forty. The Central China 
Mission Conference which was or- 
ganized in 1907, was divided in 1912 
into the Central China Conference 
and the Kiangsi Mission Conference. 
From that insignificant beginning in 
1872 has developed this magnificent 
fruitage—four well-equipped board- 
ing schools, two for each conference, more than 70 day schools enrolling over 
2000 pupils who graduate into the central schools, three training schools for 
Bible women, three hospitals with a capacity for 275 beds and an ever increas- 
ing number of trained nurses. Two hospitals and one boarding school are 
managed by former school girls who continued their education in America, 
and on every faculty the majority of teachers are graduates of their own 
schools. The demand for our girls from other missions and from government 
schools far exceeds the supply. We may be allowed to say without undue 
boasting that our own schools formed the nuclei for some of the larger union 
plans which are to include the entire Yangtze Valley region. 

CuristiAN LIrERATURE FOR CHINESE WomMEN.—It was out of Central 
China that came another great, good thing. Some years ago, Miss Laura 
White, while teaching in our girls’ school at Nanking, had a vision of a “‘periodi- 
cal which should go regularly into the homes, with not only good, clean fiction 
through which truth might be taught, but also instruction in hygiene, child- 
training, economic administration of the home, articles illustrating the beauty 
of filial piety so dear to the Chinese heart, tales of self-denial of those whose 
moving impulse has been the love of One who made the great renunciation, a 
printed messenger that would be sent far beyond where the voice of the mis- 
sionary could go.” The result was the setting apart of Miss White for literary 
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work. With the. assistance of three of her pupils of Nanking days she has 
edited the Woman’s Messenger since its initial Easter number, April, 1912. 
A visitor who called at Joyfield, her home and office at Shanghai, says, “‘I 
found Miss Cheng engaged in a translation and adaptation of Jacob Abbott’s 
‘Gentle Manners for the Training of the Young,’ into both the Chinese language 
and the customs of the country. Miss Li had just finished an adaptation of 
‘Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates,’ and was working on a biography of Mary 
Slessor of Calabar. Miss Yuen was writing a temperance play and had just 
finished a novel called “The Home Makers.’ The inspiration of it all is Miss 
White who has written a novel which has run through thirteen editions. She 
has translated and adapted “The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’ ‘Silas Marner,’ “The 
Toiling of Felix,’ and is writing a book called ‘Looking Motherward.’”’ There 
is no greater movement than this to create wholesome, inspirational, Christian 
literature for the new women of China. 


Epiroriat Starr, Woman’s Messenger, CHINA 


North China Conference 


MISssIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 

Pexinc—Mary Porter Gamewell Memorial School—Principal, Frances Gray. 
Instructors, Evelyn Baugh, Myra A. Jaquet, Mary Watrous, Louise Ho- 
bart. Superintendent of Day Schools, Evelyn Baugh. Kindergarten, 
Elizabeth Hobart. Sleeper Davis Memorial Hospital—-M. Mable Mander- 
son, M.D., Frances J. Heath, M.D., Minnie Stryker, M.D., Ethel Leonard, 
M.D. Training School for Nurses—Frances R. Wilson, Ruth Danner. 
Evangelistic Work and Woman’s Training School—Emma Knox. City 
Evangelistic Work—Charlotte M. Jewell. North China Union Woman's 
College—Department of Music, Ruth Stahl. 

Tientstn—Keen School—Principal, Clara M. Cushman; Ida I’. Frantz, Maude 
L. Wheeler. Mildred Pyke, Ida B. Lewis. Supervisor of Day Schools— 
Lillian Halfpenny. Jsabella Fisher Hospital—Iva M. Miller, M.D. 
Training School for Nurses—Eva A. Gregg. Laboratory Worker—Mary 
Bedell. 

Cuancii—Alderman Memorial Boarding School—Principal, Jennie A. 
Bridenbaugh; Irma Highbaugh. Woman's Work and Day School—C. 
Pearl Dyer, Mabel R. Nowlin. Thompson Memorial Training School— 
Ella Glover. 
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Tat-an-Fu—Maria Brown Davis Boarding School—Principal, Effie Young. 
Instructor, Lillian Greer. Woman’s Training School and City Woman's 
Work—Marie Adams. 

Missionaries ON FurtoucH—Anna D. Gloss, M.D., Gertrude Gillman, 
Alice Powell, Emma Martin, M.D., Elsie Knapp, Dora Fearon, Georgia A. 
Filley, M 

SrupEents oF THE LancuaceE—Joyce Walker, Monona Cheney. 


The treaties of 1860 which had opened up the Yangtze Valley, had also 
given to foreigners the privilege of residence in the capital ¢ city, Peking. Itis to 
our Great Mother, Foochow, we look for pioneers and she sends two of her sons, 
L. N. Wheeler and H. H. Lowry to this strategic center. The year 1869 is to be 
remembered not only as the year of the organization of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, but also as the year of the organization of the North China 
Mission. That very year the Mission passed a resolution asking for two single 
women to organize a girls’ boarding school and to conduct evangelistic work 
among women. At the first General Executive Committee meeting in 1870, 
$300 had been appropriated for China, to be divided equally among Foochow, 
Kiukiang and Peking. At the second session, May, 1871, this new Society 
faced the task of raising $5000 for China with previous estimates for India 
doubled. These indomitable souls “wavered not through unbelief” and in the 
fall of that year sent out Miss Maria Brown and Miss Mary Porter. Since 
they reached Shanghai after navigation for the north had closed, the Misses 
Woolston, their traveling companions, who were returning from their first fur- 
lough, took the newcomers to F oochow for the winter. What stories they 
would hear of those first long ten years in the Foochow Mission without a con- 
vert. What preparation for them when they sailed north in April and faced the 
bitter prejudice against foreigners, for this was the year following the Tientsin 
massacre, and on their journey up the winding Pejho from Tientsin to Peking 
they were often in sight of the ruined walls of the burned cathedral. “In a 
Chinese house, one story high, consisting of three rooms in a row, Miss Brown 
and I set up housekeeping,”’ writes Miss Porter. ‘‘Here we were joined by Dr. 
Combs in 1873. Here Miss Campbell spent her short life of devoted labor, 1875- 
1878, and here she died, the first of our women to lay down her life for China. 
In this same house we welcomed Dr. Howard, 1877, and to this home came Miss 
Cushman, 1878, bringing with her a quickening atmosphere of love and energy, 
and here Miss Cushman and I welcomed Miss Sears and Miss Yates, 1880, and 
later Mrs. Jewell, in 1883.’’ Close beside this little home was built a small 
school house and August, 1872, school opened. As there was not a single 
Christian woman in our church, the matron was a heathen. The first little girl 
scurried away like a scared rabbit at the sight of the foreigners. Some of the 
early pupils wept bitterly because they had fallen into the hands of ‘“‘barbarians 
who do not know enough to know that we are only girls and cannot learn 
books.” During that first year sixty girls came and went, some remaining only 
long enough to get nicely clothed and then they were taken away and the 
clothes pawned. 


THE Contest ovER Foor Binpinc.—At the outset Miss Brown and Miss 
Porter squarely faced the issue—should the feet of the girls be unbound as a 
condition of entrance? Some wise and prudent warned against such a radical 
innovation, but as Miss Porter says, “Supported by the leaders of our Mission, 
we decided to do this, as a service to the true God Whose temple the body is, 
and to leave the results to Him Whom we thus tried to honor before a heathen 
people.” Two of these early girls were Clara and Sarah Wang, daughters of 
Mother Wang whose son wheeled her four hundred miles in a wheelbarrow to 
hear the Good News. On that memorable trip she took these two girls with her, 
with the expectation of having their feet unbound. New shoes and stockings 
were produced and the process of unbinding began. At this moment a struggle, 
sudden and fierce, arose in the mother-heart. At first she smiled saying, “‘God’s 
will be done. Let the feet be unbound.” A moment later a hidden power from 
the past snatched away the smile and left her face twitching with emotion and 
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bathed in tears. Such was her agony that she paced the floor, wringing her 
hands and sighing, as she begged, ‘‘Unbind the feet of only one, but let the 
other girl’s feet remain bound.” Finally she stood still, and with an earnest, 
sober face and clear voice said, ‘‘Go on. It shall be done.’’? And this was only 
one of the momemtous contests between a heathen custom and a Christian 
‘principle. Rosy cheeks and bright eyes soon showed the physical benefit, but 
most of all the girls grew strong in spirit as they stood firm against the storm. 
Upon the return of the Wang girls to school after their first vacation they wept 
bitterly and said that never, never did they wish to go home again because of 
the insults heaped upon them in their village which had never seen a girl with 
unbound feet. The teacher asked, ‘‘Can you not do this for Jesus’ sake? Can 
you not bear the burden of the pioneer and make it easier for all other girls?” 
‘Lhe girls responded as soldiers to a bugle call. Thus were the girls disciplined 
for stern Boxer days when some of them went to Heaven in a chariot of fire, 
while others still in the school stood without outcry or panic and sang, ‘‘Where 
He leads me I will follow.” 

Mary Porrer GAMEWELL Scuoot Topay.—The Mary Porter Gamewell 
School had last year 242 pupils notwithstanding an advance of four dollars in 
tuition due to the flood and soaring prices for living, while the number of self- 
supporting girls notably increased. The normal department under such a one 
as Miss Watrous is sending out real teachers who love their art. To indicate 
the tone of the religious life it is enough to say that girls are voluntarily giving 
up their one precious, free half-day in the week to teach Bible classes in a 
government school for girls. “Even if we are busy, this is too great an oppor- 
tunity to lose,’’ they say. In the summer holiday they teach little groups of 
children in the home villages, and even the newest converts among the day 
pupils are starting Bible study in their homes. The Jewell Kindergarten of 
thirty children, squeezed into a basement recitation room, had happy times 
nevertheless, and Miss Elizabeth Hobart had an assistant in the first Method- 
ist graduate of the Kindergarten Training School. Here are four little chil- 
dren named Li—the fifth generation of Christians. It is impossible to think of 
the Mary Porter Gamewell School without thinking of Mrs. Charlotte Jewell 
who has put more than thirty years of her fruitful life into this school. Well is 
she called the Mary Lyon of North China. Now that Miss Gilman shoulders 
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the burden of the principalship, Mrs. Jewell is free to work among her former 
pupils in Peking and has formed a Student Association. She still inspires the 
present school girls by her chapel talks and takes volunteers with her into city 
homes. 

Miss Ciara Cusoman.—When Miss Cushman came to Peking in 1878 
she brought some innovations, the teaching of music and a literary society. ° 
Before she was called to America for family reasons in 1890, she was hearing 
Jesus songs in many a heathen village, and along crowded Peking streets where 
formerly children’s faces were hidden for fear of the curse the foreigner might 
bring, she heard loving greetings and happy singing. She spent nineteen years 
at home but her facile pen and loving heart were ever at work for China in 
leaflets and addresses. She was the originator of the great Standard Bearer’s 
organization. Left without home ties she returned to the field in 1909. Old 
Mother Wang, wheelbarrow itinerating all over, eighty-six years old, paralyzed, 
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kept herself alive to welcome back her ‘dear old friend,”’ and said, “I will go 
first to the Heavenly Place and wait for you.” Miss Cushman opened Keen 
School in Tientsin and the school has prospered far beyond all expectations but 
those of its sanguine leader. The floods of 1917 nearly swept the city off the 
map but the beautiful new building stood the test, and the total record for the 
year was 127 pupils, some of whom come from the best homes in the city. Tho 
course of study prepares for the Union Woman’s College of Peking. ‘‘Do you 
known a more beautiful sight than that of Chinese Christian girls starting out 
in little groups in their pretty, Sunday garments, black hair shining like satin, 
with hymn books and Bibles under their arms, the love-light shining in their 
faces and smiles wreathing their lips as they go forth to do their bit for Jesus?” 
Yes, there is one—in the background stands the snowy-haired mother-teacher— 
happiest girl of them all. 

Woman’s Work IN TiENnTsIN.—The floods could not quench the zeal of 
the workers among the women of Tientsin. Says Miss Halfpenny, “‘At the 
Christian Union Camp more women were taught than ever before.” Among 
Pe leaders in woman’s work is Maria Brown Davis, still teaching by voice and 
life. 

Tatanru.—Down in Shantung Province, at Taianfu, the name of this be- 
loved pioneer is memorialized in the Maria Brown Davis School with an en- 
rollment of one hundred and fifty. Thirty-seven years ago this school was a 
day school, started by Miss Porter with Clara Wang as its first teacher. At 
Christmas these girls brought to the altar of the church a bag of grain weighing 
fifty pounds—the gift of self-denial. At this station is the Edna Terry Training 
School and the pilgrim work, with its Gospel tent set up in a temple court, 
where the word of life is spoken yearly to some 14,000 weary women on their 
way up the sacred mountain. Clara Wang is the senior Bible woman. Miss 
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Knapp says of her, ‘Though not strong in body, she is instant in season and 
ready to seize and make the best use of every opportunity to speak a good 
word for her Master.” 

Cuancii.—At Changli near the sea is Alderman School of full grammar 
grade. Nearly a hundred of these girls promised to read the Bible and pray 
each day. Here is the Thompson Training School in which Miss Glover and 
her sister spirit, Esther Chou, have invested many conscientious, devoted years. 
Here too is energetic Miss Dyer who supervises the day schools and woman’s 
work on three large districts. No wonder she sends this plea, ‘Do please be on 
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the lookout for somebody who hasn’t any special training in anything but 
normal work and little children, and who is strong as an ox, can eat anything or 
nothing, and wants to work where there is a big field in which to spread out.” 
Opreninc Woman’s MepicaLt Work IN Cu1na.—Dr. Combs who came to 
Peking in 1873 was the very first woman physician to China. Two years later 
she was given an appropriation for a hospital and she had the privilege of open- 
ing the first hospital for women in all China. After five years she was joined by 
-Dr. Leonora Howard. The story of how Dr. Howard was called to attend Lady 
Li, the wife of the Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, the great man of the day, of her re- 
covery, of Dr. Howard’s call to Tientsin, the gift of a heathen temple as a 
hospital (a part of which was reserved as a woman’s ward and supported by the 
grateful Lady Li) then the call for Dr. Howard to attend the mother of the 
Viceroy in her last illness and the dying woman’s bequest of $1,000 for Dr. 
Howard’s work—the first gift of a Chinese woman for Christian benevolence— 
is a story of thrilling moment. On this side of the world, a Baltimore lady was 
inspired to give $5,000 and the Isabella Fisher Hospital was founded. In con- 
nection with this hospital is ever gratefully remembered the faithful labors of 
capable, plucky Dr. Rachel Benn and winsome Dr. Ida Stevenson, each of 
whom gave two decades of life to China. Today in its splendid new building, 
with modern equipment and a training school for nurses, the hospital carries 
on its ever increasingly appreciated work. The China Medical Board recently 
made a gift of $1,500 to equip a laboratory. In another part of the city Dr. 
Leonora Howard King still continues her service of healing and love. 
Pexrnc Mepicat Work.—The Sleeper Davis Hospital has been three 
times outgrown and rebuilt, each time enlarged and improved. Many have 
‘helped bring this work to its present large place of usefulness, but: no name is 
more vitally connected with it than that of Dr. Anna D. Gloss who for twenty- 
five years imperishably built herself into the hospital and into the Union Medi- 
cal College for Women. During those earlier days the little doctor was some- 
times thrust out of a Chinese home by the irate mother-in-law who screamed in 
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her ear, ‘You have killed my daughter-in-law,’”’ because the doctor may have 
ordered a bath for the patient and had even administered it with her own 
hands. For these were the days before the coming of Miss Powell and her 
trained nurses. Dr. Gloss said, “‘It seems sometimes a useless waste of heart to 
keep on day after day, year after year, telling mothers that field corn, melons 
and cucumbers are not ideal diet for infants, but we are at last beginning to see 
that very, very slowly there is coming to be more intelligence among the people 
in the care of young children.”” She has been privileged to see unchanging 
China change. One patient was so pleased with the foreign bath tub that when 
dismissed from the hospital she wanted to come back each Saturday for a bath 
and lunch. Today the hospital telephone rings, ‘““My wife is coming to the 
hospital this morning and we would be glad if you would have a little extra 
cleaning done. This from China in our spick and span hospital.” The doc- 
tor’s automobile during the same afternoon may be seen standing at the door of 
some member of the royal family and an hour later, the doctor may be bending 
over a kang often covered with sand, in a wretched hut where pigs, dogs and 
chickens share the hovel. The record of these forty-five years of medical work 
is written in letters of light that will never fade. 

Two women missionaries and not a single Chinese woman Christian in our 
North China Mission in 1873. Today there are thirty missionaries, nearly one 
hundred and fifty Chinese workers, 63 day schools enrolling nearly 1,500, 750 
girls in boarding schools and over three thousand women church members and 
probationers. : 


West China Conference 


MIssIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS — 


Cuenctu—Lulu Golisch, Gertrude Bridgewater, Inez Marks. 

CuunckiInc—Hlla Manning, Dorothy Jones, Annie Wells, Anna Lindblad, 
Henrietta Rossiter, Lilhan Holmes, Winnogene Penny. 

TzecHow—Alice Brethorst, Lela Lybarger, Mabel Beatty, Berdice Lawrence, 
Frances Battey. 

Surntnc—Gertrude Tyler, Clara Caris, Belle Castle. 

Srupents or Lancuace—Hlizabeth Foreman, Mary Royer, Helen Desjardins, 
Charlotte Trotter. 

On FurtoucH—Agnes Edmonds, M.D., Madora Smith, Maria Larssen, 
Helen Galloway, Lena Nelson, Grace Ellison, Ethel Householder, Clara 
Collier, Marie Brethorst. : 

Unper ApPpoINTMENT—Laura Elizabeth Jones, M.D. 


West Cuina.—Westward the imperial Gospel of Jesus wended its way to 
far Szechuan, the largest of the provinces, about the size of the states of Cali- 
fornia and Washington, an empire province in itself. At that time it was a two 
months’ journey of 1,500 miles from Shanghai, up through the Yangtze gorges, 
over rocks and waterfalls, between cliffs a thousand feet high, possible only at 
certain seasons, and always fraught with danger. An experienced missionary 
who had opened work in both Central and North China, Dr. L. N. Wheeler, ac- 
compained by Rev. Spencer Lewis, was sent in 1882. Dr. Wheeler wrote, 
“Here we have entered upon the exploration of the largest and most wealthy 
province in the Empire, unexcelled by any country in the world for beauty and 
fertility, but whose untaught millions dwell in the shadow of death.’’ Con- 
trasting his experience in other parts of China, he adds, ‘“Nowhere are women so 
accessible to their foreign sisters.” His daughter, Frances (later Mrs. George 
W. Verity), like her father a pioneer worker in three missions, opened a girls’ 
school, October, 1883, at Chungking with twenty-eight pupils. On Sunday she 
would go to the chapel and talk and sing to crowds of from four to five hun- 
dred women of whom only a part could be seated. The next year, Miss 
Gertrude Howe, after twelve eventful years at Kiukiang, accompanied by her 
four foundlings, came to the aid of Miss Wheeler. The school grew to forty 
pupils and property was bought for $5,000.00. Dr. Frank Gamewell and his 
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wife, the Miss Mary Porter of early days in North China, had reinforced the 
workers and all looked propitious when an anti-foreign riot broke out, June, 
1886. The common people were not unfriendly, but they had been stirred up 
by the officials and, in addition, the high price of rice had brought suffering and 
unrest. For two weeks the missionaries were sheltered in the yamen of the 
district magistrate, yet they were in constant danger from the infuriated mob. 
Unwilling to be responsible for the death of the missionaries and yet wishing to 
rid the city of them, the magistrate at last secured passage down the river. 
“We do not know what to believe,’ wrote Mrs. Gamewell, “but we know 
Whom we have believed. In the darkness of night we steal out of the city 
whose people have torn up every vestige of our home, making the journey when 
the floods were at their height, for the melting snows had filled the narrow 
channel with a great torrent. Running away from death, death seemed chasing 
all about us.”” They made the trip from Chungking to Ichang in four days 
which in the reverse journey had taken four weeks. 

A New Becinninc.—Miss Howe and Miss Wheeler returned to their work 
in Central China, and it was not until eight years after that woman’s work was 
reopened but upon a limited deaconess basis. It was hoped that, with less 
money paid for salaries, more workers could be put into the field. Misses 
Galloway, Meyer and Kissack went from America, Miss Collier was trans- 
ferred from the General Board in Central China, and the party of four arrived 
in Chungking in the summer of 1894. Mr. W. E. Blackstone and his mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Philander Smith, gave five thousand dollars to build a home for 
missionaries, and Miss Meyer’s father raised one thousand dollars for a school 
building. It was a bright beginning, yet the next years record struggles with 
unheathful conditions and illness which compel workers to return home. Then 
Mrs. Gamble came to the rescue with a gift of $5,000 to build a hospital for 
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women and children. Never did a recruiting party receive a warmer welcome 
than did Dr. Ketring and Misses Decker and Manning when they arrived at 
Chungking early in 1900. Dr. Ketring, a missionary in North China for six 
years, spoke the Mandarin, and gladly accepted the kind offer of a part of the 
General Board Hospital where she could begin at once to treat women and 
children while the woman’s hospital was being built. 
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Tue Boxer Uprisinc.—Less than six months after the reinforcements 
the Boxer uprising assumed so serious an aspect that the consuls ordered all 
foreigners to the coast. When they reached the sea Dr. Ketring learned of 
home conditions which necessitated her return to America. Twice had riot 
and uprising closed the door of the empire province. Is it worth while to pry it 
open again? 

The very next year saw the return of the depleted little band to find to their 
amazement that Christianity had become almost dangerously popular as it had 
just been dangerously unpopular., The Chinese themselves opened preaching 
places and made requests for preachers in far greater numbers than could possi- 
bly be supplied. Yet how few, how pitiably few, to enter the wide open door! 
This was the eighteenth year since the days of Miss Wheeler and Miss Howe, 
and yet there were only three missionaries, and although a woman’s hospital 
was In process of erection there was no woman doctor in sight. 

A Bricuter Day.—But the next year brought back Miss Galloway 
accompanied by Dr. Agnes Edmonds and Miss Williams, a trained nurse. 
After nine years of working alone at Chengtu, the capital of the province, Miss 
Collier had to go home, and since no one could be spared from Chungking, most 
of her work had to be closed. Yet, inspite of this temporary closing of Chengtu, 
a brighter day had dawned. Workers steadily increased and health conditions 
improved. The generosity of Mrs. Gamble and others provided a mountain 
bungalow near Chungking securing vacation escape from summer heat and the 
unsanitary conditions of the city with it enveloping cloud of soft coal smoke. 
Salary was changed to the regular basis. The long distance from the coast—it 
is the farthest removed of all Methodist mission centers from the United States 
—the dangers of upper river travel are sufficient hardships without placing 
financial barriers to West China. Best of all, the Society was at last awake to 
the importance and promise of the field. 

OTHER PLaceEs OccuriEpD—The 
year 1906 saw the return of Miss Col- 
her,accompanied by Dr. Ketring with 
new recruits. Chengtu was re-oc- 
cupied and a new station, Tzechow, 

. was opened. Following a strong 
tendency on the part of all mission 
boards to concentrate educationally 
at Chengtu, the capital and official 
and literary center, our women de- 
cided to consolidate the Chungking 
and Chengtu work at Chengtu. . 
Here they developed a first class 
girls’ boarding school, day school 
and woman’s school on the founda- 
tion laid by Miss Collier who now 
saw her dreams come true. A noble 
plant in Chengtu today contains ad- 
ministration. building, girls’ dormi- 
tory, woman’s:school building and a 
home for the missionaries. A great 
reinforcement came in 1911 in Dr. 
Masters who had had ten years’ ex- 
perience in South China. The same 
year saw the organization of the 


First Day ScHoot GRADUATES Woman’s Conference. Suining was 
Cuenctu, West CHINA occupied and a fine property 
brought. 


Tue Revotution.—Another exodus marks the thrilling history of West 
China. The revolution which made China a republic necessitated a consular 
order to the coast. The next year, 1912, work was resumed and more recruits 
added. Since then, there has been more thorough organization of the schools. 
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The boarding school at Chengtu has become a high school, fed by the higher 
primaries of Chungking, Tzechow and Suining, and these in turn fed by the day 
schools of lower primary grade in the districts. Already the boarding school at 
Suining has outgrown its dormitories because of the remarkable interest taken 
in it by wealthy Chinese. 

Topay in West Cuina.—For two years and a half Szechuan Province has 
had fighting, looting, burning, murdering, while many sections have been given 
over to the rule of the brigands. What has happened to mission work? A 
Mission doctor of Chengtu writes, “Twenty-three years ago foreign missionaries 
were driven from city after city of this province, their property looted and 
burned and themselves accused of the most heinous crimes. Few Chinese then 
had the will or the courage to harbor the foreigner within their doors. Now the 
tables are turned and it is sweet revenge to be permitted to shelter on Mission 
property thousands of Chinese refugees fleeing, not from us, but from their own 
lawless people. The opportunities thus presented have not been neglected. 
Much has been accomplished by direct efforts to spread a knowledge of the 
Gospel. But the most effective agency was the manifest desire of the mission- 
aries to serve their fellow creatures in distress. And so the unsettled conditions 
in Szechuan are working out marvellously for the furtherance of the Gospel.” 
The work begun with such difficulty and carried on in spite of riot, uprising and 
revolution has prospered, until today there are eighteen women missionaries, 
over two thousand girls in day schools, and nearly one thousand women in the 
church. 

Curina OpEN.—On the northern borders of China may still be seen the old 
watch towers where by lighted fires news was flashed from one tower to another 
till the message was read in flames to the extreme limits of the empire. Today 
from the coign of vantage builded by the labors of fifty years, what is the news? 
What the message of light and love and healing? From Chihli to Kwantung, 
from the sea to Thibet, China is open, wide open, walls down, and with a wel- 
come to the ambassador of Jesus. Remember Xavier in 1552, on the island of 
St. John, off Canton, never permitted to set foot on the mainland, turning his 
dying eyes toward that impregnable Gibraltar of the Far Hast, and crying, 
“Rock, Rock, when wilt thou open to my Christ?’ See Morrision hiding in a 
basement go-down, taking his walks after nightfall, for fear he would be driven 
out of that hostile land. See the American woman missionary, Mrs. Samuel R. 
Brown, in 1839, smuggled into China as freight or goods, for two articles were 
strictly forbidden entrance into the Middle Kingdom—foreign medicine 
(opium) and foreign women. Hear the thunder of foreign gunboats in 1842 
pounding at that tight-closed door—an atrocious way of knocking at anybody’s 
door, and that the door of one of the most polite people on earth, yet it has 
“fallen out to the progress of the Gospel.’’ With such a background, read 
again the message of light flashing from one end of China to the other—open, 
open and friendly. Bishop Cassels said last year, ‘“Never in my experience of 
thirty years have missionaries had so much influence with officials, people and 
even brigand chiefs as during the past months.”” A woman of similar long resi- 
dence declares, “It is comparatively easy now to have intercourse with all 
classes, high and low, especially with the wealthy and leisure class whose 
doors were once closed to us. In Peking and other large cities friendship 
work is limited only because there are seven days in the week and twenty- 
four hours in the day.” 

PRESENT STATUS OF THE CuuRCH.—In 1834 there was a church of three 
native members. The statistics of 1916 for Protestant Missions in China show 
103, 672 men members and 49822 women members, while there is a Christian 
community of members and adherents combined of half a million. 

Stratus oF THE WomMEN.—What has been accomplished for the woman- 
hood of China? AD : AoE 

1. Schools for girls established by Protestant missionaries and maintained 
in the face of opposition and indifference have proved beyond a doubt the 
Chinese girl’s right to education: In 1887 the first government school for girls 
was opened, 45 years after the first Protestant woman missionary had started 
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the first girl’s school. Not only so, but Christian schools form the model of gov- 
ernment schools. Says Miss Honsinger of Baldwin School, “It almost fright- 
ens me to realize what a model we are coming to be to the government schools 
of the province. Scarcely a week passes that we are not visited by some princi- 
pal or member of the faculty of one of these schools. This is a tremendous oppor- 
tunity and also a big responsibility. The battle to prove the Chinese girl’s 
ability and right to learn has been fought and won.” 

2. Foot binding has received its death blow. In large cities, among the 
better class, very much has been accomplished. In the interior, where there 
are no girls’ schools, there is little change and it may require several genera- 
tions, but the cruel practice is doomed. Bishop Bashford says, ‘The honor 
of securing the unbinding of girls’ feet as a condition of admission to schools 
and of carrying the reform to a successful issue until they had the largest school 
in China belongs to Mary Porter Gamewell and Maria Brown Davis.” In 
this connection the splendid work of philanthropic Mrs. Archibald Little 
must not be forgotten. 

3. Girl slaves have been emancipated. A law of the new republic now for- 
bids slavery. The sentiment which made possible the law was created by 
Christian missions. 

ees betrothals which, twenty years ago, were one in three, are now one 
in 127. 

5. Concubinage, that ‘foul sore which destroys the peace and purity of 
the home,” must follow. 

Summary.—To sum up what has been done we bring the words of two 
competent witnesses. The first is Hon. Charles Denby, United States Minister 
to China, whose term of office extended through more than three administra- 
tions. He wrote, “The woman missionary takes in her arms the poor neg- 
lected, despised girl and transforms her into an intelligent, educated woman 
If the missionaries had done nothing else for China, the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the women would be glory enough.”’ And the second is Dr. Arthur H 
Smith, the keen, statesman missionary. He says, ‘“The most comprehensive 
and far-reaching change of all, greatly transcending in importance the spectacu- 
lar alteration in the form of government, is the potential and, in part, the actual 
liberation of the women of China—one of the great events in the social history 
of mankind.” 


Gris’ Hicx Scuoor, Nanxkine, Cuina 


PROGRAM FOR THE Future.—It is a great past. Itisa 
What may we expect of the future? Wh it ins eee 
ane ee at remains to be done and how is it to 
More anv Better Day Scuoo.is.—Develo 
A : pment of our da 
figure as one of the largest items of progress. There must be oe poanee 
Each girl pupil means one less girl with bound feet and bound mind, immured 
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in her dark, dingy home, spending her days carrying the baby, tending the fire, 
or minding the cow, with little prospect of anything else, and one more girl 
speeding with glad feet and unschackled mind along the golden pathway of op- 
portunity for herself and free service for others. 

There must be better day schools. No more dirt floors, cold and un- 
sanitary, tattered paper windows, but board floors, light, heat, cheer—a model 
school fit to be a pattern. 

Berrer ScuHoors Carr For Better Teacuers.—In the day of beginnings 
we were compelled to employ teachers who often were not far removed from 
the level of their pupils. They did their best but today China needs thoroughly 
trained teachers. The missionary force must be large enough to secure wise, 
kindly, inspirational supervision. Even today in North China Miss Dyer 
struggles to care for the day schools and the woman’s work of three districts. 
She writes of one of her schools where the overflow was housed in the church 
and when that was filled the stable was preempted. This program means the 


Movinc Into tHe New BurLpinG 
Gris’ ScHooL, HincHwa, CHINA 


sending out of more missionaries especially trained in normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges to do teacher training. Bishop Lewis says, “A primary 
school system, standardized and efficient, means more to China than armies 
and navies. Only five per cent of her 400,000,000 can read and write. A true 
democracy cannot live in such an environment. Educate, educate, EDUCATE, 
intellectually, morally, spiritually—a program that will change destiny to op- 
portunity, sordid, blind individualism and provincialism into light, vision and a 
world-consciousness.” No country loves education more than China and when 
her people see missionaries establishing schools for their children, they say, 
“This is good doctrine. We will accept it.” Thus fathers and mothers are 
reached. A Chinese proverb says, “The loftiest towers rise from the ground,’ 
so we will stress our primary and day schools. 

HicHer Scuoois.—We will see to it that our boarding schools have every 
equipment and facility. Principals like Miss Cushman will not plead long for a 
needed laboratory. In the boarding school our girls are under the influence of 
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these noble teachers, day in and day out, for months and years. “For char- 
acter in the making, setting into the hard lines which neither better influence 
later can easily alter nor strong temptation easily erase, the middle school 
period is most important. Nor will we fail to do our full share in the great 
union colleges for women which promise so well for the future leaders of China’s 
womanhood. Surely the best and fullest education is none too good for this 
momentous day when one-fourth of the world is in the making. 

InpusTRIAL Work.—An adequate school program will include more in- 
dustrial departments such as is seen at the Baldwin School. No doubt the 
future will see the starting of vocational schools for women. In addition to the 
profession of teaching, girls will be equipped for other work by which they may 
support themselves worthily. Such industrial training will furnish an outlet for 
woman’s new-found ability, it will rescue women from grinding poverty, and it 
will give a new and Christian meaning to work, duty, service. 

Tue Home.—In this critical transition period we will emphasize home life. 
“The doors of ignorance and custom, which we have so long prayed God to 
open, are open now, all open. I would go farther and say there are no walls at 
all, and pouring out from these darkened homes are myriads of young women 
and girls demanding amusement, entertainment and knowledge. It is not a 
good thing to have homes totally without doors.’’ These are the warning words 
of our Dr. Mary Carleton of Mintsinghsien. Our girls’ schools should include 
courses in domestic science and the art of home-making. Ours is the task of 
helping the Chinese girl build “impregnable spirit walls to take the place of the 
old brick walls which in many large cities have been torn down prematurely.”’ 

Our Mepicat Work will be supported on an efficient basis. There should 
be no more closed hospitals when the overworked doctor is at last obliged to go 
home on furlough. We rejoice that each year between 75 and 100 Chinese 
women doctors gradute from mission colleges in China and a larger army of 
nurses. ‘‘Women doctors, wise and winning, strong and sweet, are God’s best 
provision for the relief of the otherwise immitigable sorrows of Chinese women. 
They afford an irrefragible demonstration of Christ’s love and pity. More than 
gunboats or foreign diplomacy, this exhibition of the love of God has opened 
the hearts and homes of China.” 

We must intensify and enlarge direct evangelistic work. Women of the 
type of Miss Ruth Paxson and Miss Dora Yu, whom the Holy Spirit sets apart 
to speak with burning lips the message of life to women and girls in school and 
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church, are imperatively needed. Such women will reproduce themselves in 
others. We still need more Bible women. In the year of grace, 1918, women in 
a relief camp for flood sufferers said to Mrs. Charlotte Jewell, ““We know there 
must be a true God, but we did not know what He had to do with us, or we with 
Him. Nobody ever came to our village to tell us anything about it.”’ We 
thank God for an easier method of teaching women to read, so that each may 
be able to read the Bible for herself. There is a new style of Chinese short- 
hand with seventy characters instead of the usual 39,000. In eight days some 
women who could not read a word when they came to a woman’s summer con- 
ference could write a Chinese letter before they went away. We need not only 
Bible women of the usual training but in this day we also need women of high 
school education and then the specialized Bible training, all set on fire by the 
living Spirit. Much evangelistic work has been done; yet, as one reminds us, 
we are in the presence of not only ripe, but rotting, grain. We must do more 
than simply scratch over the surface. In Shantung, the home of the great 
teachers, Confucius and Mencius, about one woman in 3000 receives some 
Christian teaching. When patient, devoted Dr. Edna Terry of sainted memory 
was stationed at Changli, North China, she was builder, station treasurer and 
housekeeper, and then was appointed in charge of woman’s work, school work 
and medical work for women on a district one hundred miles by two hundred. 
Of this task the district superintendent wrote, ‘If she were to visit one village 
a day, rain or shine, summer and winter, week after week, month after month, 
never resting, never a return visit, it would take twenty years to complete the 
trip. But in the meantime must the people die?” 

AmpLius.—Over our work for the future must be written in letters of 
electric fire, so that every woman of us can read it, the word which Michael 
Angelo inseribed beneath the work of the young Raphael, ‘‘Amplius’’—farther, 
wider, deeper, more and yet more, until China becomes a real Celestial King- 
dom, until Jesus comes to His large inheritance in the Middle Kingdom. 

Our Hore.—Mencius with deep pathos refers to the “lost heart’’ as the 
quest of prophets and righteous men of all ages. In Christ and Christ only we 
find heart, hope, courage and sufficiency. 

Tue Price Parp.—{n these sacrificial days, when the blood of our sons and 
the treasures of our wealth have been poured out as water on Europe's battle- 
fields in order that liberty may not perish from the earth, we will not forget the 
price paid on that distant battlefield in Asia that they may know the Truth and 
the Truth may set them free. After one year in China, Judson Collins’ strong 
arms and stout heart failed and he came home to die. The mission cemetery 
at Foochow is crowded with graves. Outside the walls of Peking lies Miss 
Campbell. At Chinkiang on the Yangtze rest Dr. Hoag and Miss Robinson. 
Far up in West China Mary Simester fell asleep, Dr. Edna Terry in Shantung. 
And these in dying have bought the land for Christ as the lonely cave of 
Machpelah bought Palestine for Israel. There were the scores who went to 
America to die or live on in impaired health. Miss Cushman in her latest re- 
port, while still working on with indomitable spirit and love, makes plans for 
some one to take the task when she must lay it down, and writes, ‘‘i hope to 
stay on for a little and see that kindergarten arise and watch this beloved 
school grow and prosper, and then some day quietly slip away, knowing all is 
well with Keen school. And then, farther on, perhaps God will allow me in 
some new and mysterious way to do more for the school than I have been able 
to do in the weakness of the flesh.”” These heroic spirits of fifty years ago and 
of today say to us, 


“Take up our quarrel with the foe; 
To you from falling hands we throw 
The Torch—be yours to hold it high; 
If ye break faith with us who die, es A 
We shall not sleep, in Flanders fields’’—or China’s plains. 


Mrs. Marcus L. Tart 
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MISssIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 

CuemuLtpo—Mary Hillman, Belle Overman, Ethel Miller. 

Ha1yu—Blanche R. Blair. 

Koneyu—Mrs. Alice Sharp, Mrs. W. C. Swearer. 

Pyencyanc—Mary E. Cutler, M. D., Maud V. Trissel, Henrietta Robbins, 
Grace Dillingham, Bessie Cheney Salmon. 

Seout—Lulu E. Frey, Alice Appenzeller, A. Jeanette Walter, Jeanette Hulbert, 
Lola A. Wood, 

Mary Elizabeth Church, Olive F. Pye, Ora M. Tuttle, Mrs. A. M. Chaffin, 

Mary Appenzeller, Edna Marie Van Fleet, Jessie Marker, Mary M. 

Stewart, M. D., Naomi Anderson. 

Suwon—Lula A. Miller. 

YuNGBYEN—Ethel M. Estey, Mary Beiler. 

Wonyu—Gertrude Snavely, Jane Barlow. 

DETAILED FoR SpEcIAL Duty UnpEeR Rep Cross WiTH THE CZECHS IN 
S1peER1A—HElizabeth 8. Roberts. 

MissrtonarRiEs ON FurtoucH—Hulda Haenig, Hannah Scharpff, Rosa M. 
Raabe, Margaret Hess, Millie M. Albertson, R.S. Hall, M. D., Charlotte 
Brownlee, Emily I. Haynes. 

MIssioNaRIES UNDER APPOINTMENT—Sylvia Rhoda Harrington, Esther 
Rightmyer. 

The history of the Church in Korea is the romance of foreign missions. 
That God works in wonderful ways to extend His Kingdom was never better 
verified than in its planting in this land. A little child, an old lady, a physi- 
cian, a Korean Embassy and a prominent layman were the links of the chain 
which God used to open this land to missionary work and the establishment 
of the Methodist Church. 


© 


HospitaL, PyENGYANG, Korea 


The little Chinese captive, Ah Fung, carried with her the knowledge of 
the love of Jesus Christ, and was able to comfort her royal mistress with this 
knowledge in a time of great sorrow, thus introducing Christianity into Korea 
while it was still a Hermit nation. The treaty of 1883 brought Korea to the 
attention of the outside world and an article in the New York Advocate made 
the statement that here “woman had not even a name.” This touched the 
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heart of an aged servant of God, Mrs L. B. Baldwin, who sent to the treas- 
urer of Cincinnati Branch her ‘“‘widow’s mite,” praying that it might be the 
nucleus of a fund to send a missionary to these women. The same year the 
Presbyterian Church sent Dr. and Mrs. Allen to open their mission, and, but for 
this medical missionary, who saved the life of the Prince, a nephew of the King, 
in the revolution which followed shortly after their arrival, it is doubtful 
whether the door to missionary work would not have been closed at that time. 
But mission work having obtained a foothold, it attracted the attention of 
Dr. J. F. Goucher, whose interest was greatly increased, when, in crossing 
the continent in 1883, he met the first Korean Embassy on its way to Wash- 
ington. His gift of $2,000 made possible the opening of the Methodist Mis- 
sion. 

For this pioneer work Dr. W. B. Scranton and the Rey. H. G. Appen- 
zeller were selected. ‘The money being ready, the representative of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, Mrs. Scranton, accompanied her son 
and Mr. Appenzeller to open the work for women. They reached Seoul in 
May, 1885. Mrs. Scranton immediately began work without a Bible, a 
dictionary, a grammar or even a leaflet. Later, through the generosity of 
Mrs. W. E. Blackstone of Chicago, she purchased property and opened a 
school for women and girls, the beginning of the educational work. 

In 1887 Miss Meta Howard, M. D., of Albion, Michigan, and Miss Louise 
Rothweiler, a graduate of Berea University, a teacher of ability and experience, 
were sent out, reaching Seoul in October. Dr. Howard started medical work 
and in 1892 property for a dispensary was secured in the eastern part of the 
city, where our Lillian Harris Hospital is now located. Miss Rothweiler 
began teaching two days after her arrival and was engaged in school work 
until her first furlough in 1892. An attempt to start evangelistic work was 
made but was forbidden by the Government until 1899, when Mrs. Scranton 
started a meeting in the home of a native Christian, and Miss Rothweiler 
began Christian teaching in the dispensary waiting-room. 

In 1892 Mrs. Scranton began meetings at Hast Gate, but they could not 
go into the country nor was it safe to even visit in the homes of the Christians 
until 1894 when the Chino-Japanese war changed conditions and threw the 
doors wide open. Our work since then has been limited only by workers and 
money. The Methodist Press was founded in 1899, so within four years from 
the time Methodism entered Korea, the four branches which make missionary 
work successful in any country were begun. Mrs. Scranton was the first 
woman to make a country trip. In March, 1893, during eight days occupied 
in her travels, she gave the Gospel message to 600 women. Miss Margaret 
Bengel was appointed to Seoul in 1890, married Dr. George Heber Jones in 
1893 and together they pioneered the work in Chemulpo, Mrs. Jones doing the 
first work among women outside of Seoul. 

In 1892 and 1893 Miss Josephine Payne of Boston, a graduate of the New 
England Training School, Misses Lulu Frey and Mary Harris, graduates of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University, were added to the educational force, and Miss 
Mary Cutler, M. D., a graduate of Michigan University, to the medical force 
in Seoul. In 1897 property was secured in Pyengyang, and in the spring of 
1898 Dr. Rosetta Sherwood Hall opened medical work in that city. Mrs. 
Noble having begun evangelistic work prior to this, school work soon followed. 
Later, stations were opened in Yungbyen, Kongju and Haiju. 

_ _ In 1909 the various Methodist and Presbyterian bodies at work in Korea 
divided the territory so there should be no overlapping, duplication or waste. 
By this division the Methodists lost in numbers but became responsible for 
the spiritual welfare of 3,000,000 people. The Mission was created a Mission 
Conference in 1904 and organized into an Annual Conference in 1908. 

When the door of the Hermit Nation swung open to Christianity, it opened 
as no other door has since the Apostolic days. The first baptism'in the Metho- 
dist church took place some months before either Dr. Scranton or Mr. Appen- 
zeller had preached his first sermon in Korea. In 1887 seven Koreans gathered 
behind closed doors for the first celebration of the Holy Communion, and 23 
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years later fully 200,000 Koreans acknowledged Jesus Christ as their Lord and 
Savior. The success of Christian missions in Korea constitutes one of the 
marvels of modern history. JKorea’s record is almost unbelievable. ‘One 
new convert for every hour, night and day, since missionary work began,” it 
stands. 

Certain striking features stand out prominently in this wonderful growth. 
The converts themselves have been important factors. They are a witnessing 
church. Ever since the Korean Pentecost in 1907, when a marvelous outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit fell upon the infant church, every Korean Christian has 
been an evangelist who, like Andrew and Peter of old, has carried the good news 
to his brother and friend, so that from heart to heart and from lip to lip it 
has gone out through the land. They are so unceasingly active that it has 
become an unwritten rule that before a believer can be taken into full member- 
ship in the Methodist Church he must be a soul winner. They are a church 
of Bible students. Special emphasis has been put upon the study of the 
Word from the beginning. The Bible has been their one book. This intense 
love for God’s Word has led to the unique work carried on in Korea of holding 
classes for Bible training. The classes are held in the spring and fall at 
mission and circuit centers from which volunteer workers go out to teach other 
classes in unreached villages. One-sixth of the entire membership are en- 
rolled in these classes, which are the foundation of the wonderful evangelistic 
eo and one of the greatest factors in the marvelous progress of missions in 
this field. 

They are a praying church and led by the Spirit they have been able 
to offer the “effectual, fervent prayer that availeth much.” It has been the 
praying bands, gathered at daybreak on the mountain side, or meeting early 
in the morning in a cold church, or spending the entire night in prayer, that 
have brought about, according to the promise, those wonderful revivals which 
follow one upon the other so closely as to make it almost a continuous Pente- 
cost. 

They are a tithing church. From the start of the mission work self-sup- 
port was urged and out of their poverty they have given with a liberality 
that has astonished the Christian church. The men have sold their oxen and 
hitched themselves to plows that chapels might be built; have sold their 
houses, mortgaged their lands, and laid it all on the altar of God’s work; have 
removed the tile roof from their own dwelling, replacing it with thatched roof, 
that the house of God might have the tile roof. Women have given their 
hair, their wedding rings, their most treasured possessions, that schools might 
be maintained and that they might help in building churches. Such giving 
it has been that made Jack London exclaim, “Do you mean to say that 
these poor Koreans build their own churches, support their own pastors and 
school teachers? Well, their Christianity means something to them.” It is 
estimated that there are 300,000 believers and adherents of the Christian 
church in Korea today. 

Thirty-three years ago the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society entered 
Korea, and today we have well-established centers in the nine districts where 
Methodism is at work. The educational work started by Mrs. Scranton now 
embraces many lines of activities. The little “‘Pear Flower School,” our Ewha 
Haktang, has a course of instruction ranging from kindergarten through col- 
lege, having departments of literature, science, art, music and industrial 
work. This compound is also the center of much outside work. Here they 
carry on industrial work among the poor women; a Saturday class for young 
married women, who have no other opportunity for study; a Saturday normal 
class for teachers; the weekly Sunday School teachers’ meeting and three Eng- 
lish Bible classes for young men. Yearly there is a revival of power in the school 
until the young women are getting a deeper meaning of consecration and are 
giving their lives back to Him in whole-hearted service. Definite personal 
work is becoming the watchword of the King’s Daughters’ circles. 

__ Two notable graduates have gone out from this institution, Dr. Esther 
Kim Pak, who later graduated from the medical college in Philadelphia, was 
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accepted as a missionary in 1900 and returned to Korea to be of great help to 
the medical work until her death in 1910, and Mrs. Hahn, a graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan University who is at present a teacher in Ewha Haktang. She was 
sent by the Korean Conference as a delegate to last General Conference. 

_ Union Academy, a boarding school of the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Missions, is {located in Pyengyang.j Here the self-help department has been 
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developed in a wonderful way, 60 girls work by the piece system, each real- 
izing exactly what she earns. Five hundred twenty-nine girls are being 
trained for future usefulness in these two schools. 

Three thousand girls are enrolled in our 66 day schools. Each school is a 
Gospel center and forms a nucleus of a church. Children are coming from every 
direction, pleading for an opportunity to study. The great change in the 
attitude of the Koreans towards the education of women is a growing wonder 
to all. In 1913 the kindergarten work was started and constitutes today 
one of the fields of largest opportunity. We now have nine kindergartens 
where 300 little tots are learning the name of God and the meaning of love. 
Our training school for kindergartners has graduated four young women 
since it was started. 

A school for the blind and dumb was started by Dr. Hall in Pyengyang 
in 1899 and has given to many of these helpless ones a new interest in life. 
After passing the preparatory grade the girls study with the seeing and hearing 
in the day school and rank with the brightest pupils. The Governor General 
supplied the text books, embossed in Japanese. Some of these blind girls have 
graduated from the Union Academy, two from the training school in Yoko- 
homa and the Government school for the blind in Tokyo. One will compare 
favorably with our Helen Keller. She is able to read and write in four lan- 
guages, Korean, Chinese, Japanese and English, and does all kinds of house- 
work, knits, makes baskets, straw shoes and mats, and plays the organ. 

The little dispensary started by Dr. Howard has become three dis- 
pensaries and two hospitals with surgical, medical, obstetrical and children’s 
wards, besides private and operating rooms. To these institutions have come 
yearly an average of 15,000 patients; women from all classes in life, from the 
lowest leper beggar to the daintiest palace women, have come with their 
troubles,*pains and sorrows and found help for body, soul and mind. No sta- 
tistics can give an adequate idea of the work of these years, for figures cannot 
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tell of sufferings relieved, of days and nights of anxiety, of sympathy and self- 
denial freely bestowed. In 1902 Miss Edmonds opened the training school 
for nurses from which many have graduated 
whose services have been greatly appreciated 
by natives and foreigners. All nurses now, 
whether foreign or native, must be registered, 
having passed the Government examinations. 
The same is true of physicians. Three native 
women physicians graduated from the Govern- 
ment medical college, and have been in our 
hospital since spring. The Lillian Harris Hos- 
pital would have been closed for six months 
but for these Korean doctors. Last year the 
hospital and dispensary patients numbered 
17,484,while the receipts amounted to $3,533.84. 
From the very beginning all lines of work 
were agencies of highest evangelism, so in con- 
sidering evangelistic work as it is today we 
must take into consideration that the thous- 
ands who have been in our hospitals and dis- 
pensaries have all heard the Gospel. Eunice, 
the Pyengyang hospital Bible woman, in a 
single year taught over 3,000 women in the 
walting-room and visited 4,250 homes. The 
thousands of girls in our schools have been taught the way of life. Some 
of the most notable revivals have been in Ewha Haktang school, revivals 
where the whole room became an altar and every girl found Ghiict. That 
little evangelistic meeting for women held at East Gate in 1893 has been multi- 
plied a thousand times. Out of the great growth of the work grew the Bible 
classes for training Christian workers. The desire to attend these classes is 
constantly increasing. Nearly 7,000 women attend the 370 classes held during 
this year. Many walked 40 or 50 miles to study the word of God. These 
classes are a source of inspiration to 
all women and a great uplift to the 
churches. 
_ In 1910 Miss Estey of Yungbyen 
instituted the “Tithing Classes’’ where 
women were instructed and then sent 
out two by two. Now, in each train- 
ing class, women tithe their time, giv- 
ing from one week to many months, 
and go out into heathen villages to 
hold other classes. Hundreds of these 
were held this year by the ‘‘Tithers”’ 
and an aggregate of several years of 
work done. 
In 1901 a home study course of 
four years, covering the entire New 
Testament, elementary physiology, 
hygiene, primary geography, letter 
writing, numerals to 1,000 and a book- 
let on the care of children, was planned. 
This course has been stressed in every 
district this year. Many have passed 
the are and received diplo- 
First Trrninc Crass mas, in Seoul Miss Marker has 
Coruceot ones united the Bible Class work with that 
: i+ of the Southern Methodists and Pres- 
byterians. In addition to the usual spring and fall classes, they have a 
Union Institute for the winter months, Miss Marker also conducts a weekly 
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class where 350 women study. There are 29 missionaries and 144 native 
women teaching in these classes. 

The Bible Woman’s Training School was established in 1907 and now 
has 61 enrolled, consisting of the wives of preachers, preparing themselves 
for helpers, and women who wish to ; 
devote their whole lives to Christian 
work. The preparatory course con- 
sists of two years, the Bible course 
of three years. Housed in their new 
building they look forward to years 
of usefulness. The Bible women 
trained here have carried light to all 
parts of the country. No greater 
work is being done by any class of 
workers in any land. They are dili- 
gent in work, fervent in spirit, serv- 
ing the Master whom they love. 
They have traveled knee deep in 
snow, have waded streams waist 
deep, have been lost upon moun- 
tains and compelled to remain for 
the night, and yet count it all joy 
that they may serve their Master. 
There is only one fault, there are 
notenough to goaround. Highty-five 
are now working and they need twen- 
ty-five more. Nothing gives such 
insight into what has been done for 
Korean women in the 33 years as 
does the well-known remark of the 
Bible woman, ‘“‘Oh, I just sat there 
so happy, thanking first God and 
second the missionaries; for there 
was a Korean woman (Mrs. N. Kk. 
Hahn) who presided like a Bishop; 
Korean women read the Bible; Kor- 
ean women sang; Korean women 
played the organ; Korean women 
prayed and Korean women preached. 
{ thanked God over and over again 
that afternoon for the privilege He 
is giving to the womanhood of Ko- 
rea.” It is a long way from “not A Brace Woman, Korea 
even having a name” to a scene 
like this and worth all the Society has put into it. While the growth of the 
church has been marvelous, yet but a small percentage of the people has 
been reached. Fully 11,500,000 remain to be Christianized. 

The task which confronts us in Korea is, First, to increase our educational 
force. The awakening of the young girls and women and the rise of a stu- 
dent body, eager for preparation for the future, constitute one of the great 
opportunities in KXorea. Japan, having annexed Korea, insists that our 
schools come up to the Japanese standards, and every year these demands 
have advanced, until now the schools must be registered or closed. To register 
requires more efficient teachers, better equipment and good buildings, well 
furnished. This year has come the command to increase the salary of every 
teacher and gateman; to furnish a secretary for every missionary, qualified to 
make reports for the Government; to employ Japanese teachers: with Govern- 
ment certificates. The budget for Ewha Haktang must be doubled immediately 
or that splendid school must close. To register schools for the grammar grade, 
an increase of $1,000 is needed annually, for other schools, an increase of $500, 
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The conference decided to try to save 37 of the schools by registration. The 
local magistrates have absolute power over schools not registered and can 
close them at any time. : 
A great opportunity lies in the kindergarten. The Government permits 
these, and one is needed wherever we have a preaching place. Trained kinder- 
gartners and equipment for the rooms are needed in every station. Inexpen- 
sive dormitories in connection with each registered school will provide a way 
to care for the girls of our Christians, bringing them from all over the district 
to the one or two schools we maintain. These are greatly needed. We must 
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have more buildings for Ewha and Union Academy and ten more day school 
buildings to meet Government demands. Second: To thoroughly equip 
our hospitals and send out at once two nurses and two physicians. Third: (a) 
To increase the evangelistic force to sufficiently guide the activities of the 
native women. We now have 12 evangelistic missionaries; this number 
should be doubled. (b) To provide a woman’s class building in each district 
center. In Pyengyang, Yungbyen and Seoul the classes have grown so large 
that it is impossible to accommodate the number who come from long dis- 
tances. In Pyengyang there were 15 crowded into where but 5 could sleep 
with comfort; this resulted in sore throats, colds and headaches. In Yung- 
byen they have but five small rooms where, for district classes alone, they 
need 12. They have large weekly classes which must be held in the dining 
room, whether there is an epidemic of whooping cough, measles or scarlet 
fever. In these buildings which can be erected for $3000 will be rooms for 
women’s classes, the school chapel, the night school, the kindergarten, 
while the building will be the center for the evangelistic work. (c) To provide 
support for Bible women sufficient to allow one for each circuit. ‘The most 
compelling aspect for the evangelistic situation in Korea is its remarkable 
response to every fresh effort. Such conditions do not admit of delay.” 

All students of missions unite in the opinion shat NOW is the time to save 
Korea. Bishop Thoburn, the “Prophet of Methodism,” said ten years ago, 
“Give Korea the money and workers she needs and in ten years she will be won 
for Christ and help save Asia for Him.’’ Bishop Lewis has expressed his belief 
that “through the Koreans God will, in a future spiritual effort, express His 
will for the great yellow race, that He will make them the key of spiritual 
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blessing to all other peoples.’’ Dr. Noble declares, “It is not too much to say 
‘Korea is the key to Eastern Asia,’ and if Christianity saves Korea’s mil- 
lions it will save the nations of Asia.” And Mr. William T. Ellis, the newspaper 
correspondent, wrote, eleven years ago, “Cannot you say something or do 
something to make the church in America realize that here in Korea just now 
is the Christian opportunity of the centuries? The whole country is ripe for 
the picking. The Koreans are ready to turn to the living God. If the Christian 
church has any conception of strategy and appreciation of an opportunity 
and any sense of relative values, she will act at once, not next year but NOW.” 

And the church has not understood and has sent cents where they should 
have sent dollars, has sent missionaries by ones and twos when they should 
have sent them by the score. Doors open and shut, open by God’s providences, 
close by the Church’s neglect. While the door in Korea is not quite as wide 
open as a few years ago, yet as a whole Korea is the most responsive mission 
field in the world. All conditions combine to urge upon us the necessity and 
wisdom of haste in saving Korea. 

Mrs. R. L. Tuomas, Official Correspondent 
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East Conference 


MISSIONARIES AND [HEIR STATIONS 

Saproro—V. Elizabeth Alexander, Lora C. Goodwin. 

Haxopate—“‘Jai Jo Gakko’’—Caroline Wright School—Augusta Dickerson, 
principal; Frances W. MacIntire, Ida H. Appenzeller. Hvangelistic Work 
and Kindergartens—Helen Couch. 

Hirosaki—Girls’ School—M. Helen Russell, principal. Sunday Schools and 
Kindergartens—To be supplied. Evangelistic Work—W inifred F. Draper. 

Senpai—‘‘Joshi Jijo Gakkwan”—Ellison W. Bodley, principal. Evangelistic 
Work—Carrie A. Heaton. Christian Orphanage—Louisa Imhof, supt. 

Toxyo—“Aoyama Jo Gakuin’’—Anna L. White, acting principal; Laura Chase 
(contract teacher), Alice Cheney. Day Schools and Evangelistic Work— 
Matilda A. Spencer. N. Margaret Daniel, treasurer. 

Yoxouama— Higgins Bible Training School—Edna M. Lee, principal. Day 
Schools—Rebecca J. Watson. Hvangelistic Work—Anna B. Slate. Literary 
Work—Georgiana Baucus, Emma E. Dickinson. 

Nacoyva—‘‘Seiryu Jo Gakko’’—Leonora Seeds, principal. Sunday Schools and 
Kindergarten—Lois K. Curtice. Hvangelistic Work—K. Grace Wythe. 


West Conference 


MIssIONARIES AND [HEIR STATIONS 

Fuxvoxa — ‘Fukuoka Jo Gakko’’—Elizabeth M. Lee, principal, Anna P. Atkin- 
son, in charge of building. Evangelistic Work—Bertha Starkey. 

Nacasaki—“ Kwassut Jo Gakko’’—Mariana Young, principal; Elizabeth Rus- 
sell, Adella Ashbaugh, Margaret L. A. Matheson (contract teacher), 
Caroline S. Peckham, Pauline A. Place, Margaret Plimpton (contract 
teacher). Evangelistic Work—Hettie A. Thomas. 

Omura—“ Kwassut Jo En’’?—Elizabeth Russell, supt. 

Kumamoro—Caroline Teague. 

Kacosuima—Azalia E. Peet, Harriet M. Howey. 

MIssIoNaRIES ON FurtoucH—(January 1, 1919)—Alberta B. Sprowles, 
Marion R. Draper, Alice Finlay, Louise Bangs, Mary H. Chappell, Edith 
L. Ketchum, Myrtle Z. Pider, Irma M. Taylor, Dora A. Wagner, Ella J. 
Hewett. 

Missronarites UNDER APPOINTMENT—Lotta Foss Johnson, Alice Hitch, Ber- 
nice Bassett. 


Sixty years ago Japan was closed to all foreign intercourse—‘‘Cradled 
and rocked in Eastern seas, the islands of the Japanese” under the ancient 
government of the Shoguns were sufficient for their inhabitants. That July 
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day in 1859 when Commodore Perry opened the ports of those islands was the 
beginning of a new Japan, the Japan that today stands on an equality with 
the great nations of the west. 

Into the open seaports hurried foreign adventurers and merchants but, 
fortunately for Japan, Christian missionaries were among the newcomers. 
Some of the missionaries landed in Nagasaki. It is not hard to imagine the 
feeling of those missionaries who, in 1859, opened in Nagasaki and in Japan 
the second period of Christian missions. For in 1600 deadly persecution had 
nearly annihilated the million followers of Christ who had been taught by 
Xavier and his followers. This Roman Catholic Christianity had become 
mixed with politics. The people considered Christians traitors to Japan; 
hence the persecution, hence the tight closing of Japan to foreigners for 250 
years. When the second period came, Protestant missionaries were the leaders. 
They encountered the ancient hatred; they saw in every city and town the 
edict boards prohibiting Christianity as an evil religion. 

Our Methodist church was not 
ready in 1859 to send missionaries 
to Japan; the first missionary landed 
in 1872 but immediately our Church 
made broad plans for work in the 
empire. A chain of stations was 
occupied from Sapporo in the north 
to the Loo Choo islands in the south. 
Two years later the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society sent its 
first missionaries and_ speedily 
opened work in most of the stations 
selected by the Board of Foreign 
Missions. Those stations are ours 
today for there has been little en- 
largement of our borders since those 
early days—eleven stations—Sap- 
pora and Hakodate in the northern 
island of the Hokkaido; Hirosaki, 
Sendai, Tokyo, Yokohama and 
Nagoya in the main island; Fukuoka, 
Nagasaki, Kumamoto and Kago- 
shima in Kyushu. 

The first missionary sent by the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety was Dora E. Shoonmaker who, 
in 1874, opened in Tokyo a school 
for boys and girls which was the 

ELizaABeTH RussELL, foundation of the “Aoyama Jo 

NaGaskI, JAPAN Gakuin.” During the next four 

years came Olive Whiting, Matilda 

A. Spencer, Mary J. Holbrook and Susan B. Higgins. The first three remained 
in Tokyo but Miss Higgins started the Bible Training Schoo] inYokohama. 

In 1879 Elizabeth Russell and Jean M. Gheer founded ‘“‘Kwassui Jo 
Gakko” at Nagasaki in the south island of Kyushu. 

The Woman’s Conference of Japan was organized in 1884. The work 
in Kyushu developed so rapidly that in 1905 a new conference was organized 
in the south. This conference—West Japan conference—includes Kyushu 
and other islands to the south and east, Formosa and the Loo Choo group, also 
work among the Japanese in Korea (Chosen). Now, in 1918, the two con- 
ferences are feeling the need of greater unity and it is probable that again ‘all 
our work will be administered as one conference. The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has already so unified its work. 

To get before our minds the work accomplished by our Society during 
these last forty-four years we should make a tour of the mission stations. 
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__ Sapporo, Capiray City or THE Hoxkarpo, is the ‘most Christian city 
in Japan.”’ Bishop Merriman C. Harris was the first Protestant missionary 
to this great north island. He won the hearts of educated and influential 
Japanese and among those whom he baptised is Dr. Sato, the principal of 
the Government Agricultural College of Sapporo. In 1917 Bishop Harris, 
now retired, made a tour of the Hokkaido preaching the Gospel of Christ. It 
was a tour of triumph for this loyal bishop of the Church of Christ in Japan. 

The opportunities in Sapporo and its surrounding districts are far beyond 
the resources of all the missionary societies. Even if Sapporo has a reputation 
for Christianity, yet the five little churches of the city do not reach one per 
cent of the 100,000 inhabitants. The few Christians are of high quality and 
our Methodist church is strong in men and women and earnest young people. 
Miss Goodwin reports the interesting women’s meetings and the young 
women’s society. Besides the work in the church Miss Goodwin and her 
helpers have Bible classes for girls in government schools, in offices and in the 
linen factory. The Sunday Schools are a great joy, especially the one held in 
Kita Hachi. Imagine 150 enthusiastic youngsters, many of them double, that 
is with a baby on her back, tucked into a room 12 by 14 feet. All over Japan 
we meet men and women who have become Christians because they went as 
children to a Sunday School. And our Society cannot give the little support 
needed for these schools. 

Our two missionaries, Elizabeth Alexander and Lora C. Goodwin, live 
in a semi-Japanese house which is in a big garden; land is waiting for the 
much needed kindergarten and for a foreign-built house. Two rooms built 
upstairs will, we hope, give the missionaries dry sleeping rooms. In all the 
Hokkaido there are no women evangelists of any mission except Miss Alex- 
ander and she can reach only a few places near Sapporo. This island is being 
settled rapidly by Japanese from the south; they are open-minded and ready 
to receive a new religion. Now is the time to push the work. ‘Shall the 
people set up roadside images and give the substance they are so eagerly ac- 
quiring to the priests for temples and incense, or shall we take the opportunity 
and help them to worship in spirit and in truth?” 

HakopDATE, THE GATEWAY OF THE HoKKaipo.—At the foot of the 
Peak, the Gibralter of Japan, lies this port city of the north. Two miles out 
of the busy city, surrounded by eighteen acres of land, is our girls’ school— 
“Tai Jo Gakko,” “Memorial Love School.” The thirty-fifth anniversary of 
this school has just been celebrated. Augusta Dickerson and Mary 8S. Hamp- 
ton have each given all their missionary service to “‘Iai,’”’a remarkable record 
for a changing Methodist missionary but the results prove that it was wise 
for Miss Dickerson to keep the principalship twenty-five years. In 1919 she 
begins another period of service. Even now the teachers and girls are welcom- 
ing their principal and friend back to “Iai.” Miss Hampton has the reputa- 
tion of being a wise counselor and a builder of judgment. Hers are the ‘‘Iai’”’ 
buildings, erected in 1909 after the fire of 1907 had destroyed the old school 
in the city. Miss Hampton gave thirty-five years to Hakodate and now has 
retired in the homeland. 

The Hakodate school has sent many of its graduates into missionary 
service and many more have become strong Christian home-makers. During 
the last years the increasing competition of government schools has made it 
evident that no mission school can do effective service in Japan without the 
official recognition of Government. Many changes had to be made in the 
school to meet government requirements but Miss Dickerson gave herself to 
these improvements as earnestly as she would to the winning of girls for 
Christ. Indeed, the higher a Christian school ranks educationally, the greater 
opportunity it has to win the strongest girls of the community for Christianity. 
In 1917 the recognition was given and there was great rejoicig. Immediately 
the enrollment became larger; now the dormitory is over full and a new one is 
needed. A domestic science course should be added and that necessitates a 
special building and equipment. : AL Ag 

“The little sister of the Memorial Loye School” is the beautiful “Tai” kin- 
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dergarten in the town just on the site of the old school. This kindergarten is 
for the children of the better classes; always there are many names on the 
waiting list. The children have opened the doors of the conservative old 
homes of Hakodate. The teacher is always welcome. The mothers come to 
‘mothers’ meetings and thus through two channels the Message is entering 
the homes. How the children love their kindergarten; that they do not forget 
after they enter the government primary school is evident from the enthu- 
silastic alumni meetings—250 present at the last one. Next year the charity 
kindergarten is to have a home of its own; the children there have had no 
playground and only a tiny house. This too will be another ‘‘Memorial Love” 
uilding. 

Hirosak!I, THE CRADLE OF JAPANESE MetuHopismM.—We have now 
crossed the straits and are down on the main island. This is the old feudal 
town of Hirosaki, with its ancient moat and castle. Here are memories also 
of Christian heroes for from this soil have sprung one hundred pastors and 
ee honored Japanese workers, chief among whom was Bishop Yoitsu 
Honda. : 


Ona Snowy Day 
Gir_s’ ScHOOL, Hirosakt, JAPAN 


The Japanese gave money to open a girls’ school—a Christian school— 
in 1886. Later the building and land were given to the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society.. For years the school was small and seemed to make little 
impression in the old, prejudiced city. Indeed, Methodists have been remiss 
in cultivating the Hirosaki field; we are responsible for half a million of people 
only 500 of whom are Christians. The Gospel has not had its chance in these 
districts and gradually we are beginning to realize it is our fault. 

New life has come into the girls’ school; the school house has been enlarged 
and a chapel built. For the first time, this year at commencement the high 
educational dignitaries had room enough so that they could sit in chairs. Even 
more important than the new addition was the granting of government recogni- 
tion. Surely the unpainted buildings and the poor equipment did not warrant 
such an honor. But the inspectors understood the high scholarship ideals of 
the principal, M. Helen Russell, and the recognition was given on the future 
outlook. Miss Russell will not fail in her part of the obligation but will the So- 
ciety do its share? ‘To increase the income of the school Miss Russell is teach- 
ing In the boys’ high school. This, however, makes a most valuable link be- 
tween the Christian girls’ school and the government schools. The enrollment 
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of the school has doubled in three years. The girls are graduating true Christ- 
ians but many of them meet great opposition in their homes. The great need 
of the school is a dormitory; the teachers have no place to live, it is not safe 
for the girls to live outside the protection of the school—Hirosaki is a garrison 
town. The land has been bought, who will give the dormitory? There is no 
more urgent need in Japan today. 

The two kindergartens gather groups of children and open the way to 
boundless possibilities in the homes. But there is no missionary to care for 
these kindergartens. Miss Russell needs another missionary in the school. 

Mary B. Griffiths is still counted the evangelistic missionary of the north. 
Others are continuing the work she planned so well but how eagerly Miss 
Griffiths would be welcomed to Hirosaki. Miss Taylor has found the Japanese 
pastors most loyal supporters and colleagues. It was in 1905 that the Metho- 
dist Japanese church began its independent existence, the mission churches 
of the Methodist South, of Canada and our church combining as one church. 
Bishop Honda of Hirosaki was called as the first bishop. His influence is still 
felt all over Japan. Our mission under Bishop Herbert Welch and the Jap- 
anese Methodist church under Bishop Hiraiwa work together in complete 
harmony for the salvation of Japan. An incident told by Miss Taylor shows 
how close is the connection of our evangelistic workers with the Church: ‘‘One 
of our stations was left without a pastor for a year. That is usually pretty 
serious but the Bible-woman rose to the emergency. Within six months there 
were eight baptisms and some were men, each one led to Christ by the Bible- 
woman.” 

SENDAI, THE City oF THE FRIENDLY Heart.—The Japanese and mis- 
slonaries have a peculiarly friendly relation in this city that alone would almost 
warrant its name. A splendid group of influential men is the backbone of our 
church. The interest of the church in the girls’ school is very strong; when it 
almost seemed best to close the school a strong protest was made by the 
Methodist church. [Even if the enrollment of the school is small yet its influ- 
ence is felt throughout the city. In ten different stations pupils and teachers 
hold weekly meetings for children. 

Ella J. Hewett has recently come home for furlough; she has given thirty- 
five years to Japan and much of that period has been spent in Sendai. With 
a very small appropriation from home but with great economy and co-opera- 
tion on the part of students and teachers, the school has gone on year by year. 
Last year Miss Hewett said, ‘‘Our record remains unbroken, all the graduates 
are baptized Christians.’’ The increased cost of teachers and supplies has now 
brought the “Joshi Jijo Gakkwan”’ to a crisis. Miss Bodley is in charge and 
Bishop Welch hopes to make a successful plan for the future of the school. 
Miss Imhof still continues her ministry to the children in the Christian Or- 
phanage. Her service in Japan covers thirty years. Miss Heaton has a dis- 
trict which presents difficulties because of long distances, few workers and 
small appropriations. With four million people, mostly living in small towns 
and villages, what can one missionary and five Bible-women do? When shall 
we provide an adequate program fror the salvation of Japan? 

Tokyo, THE CAPITAL OF THE SuNRISE Kincpom.—Tokyo is naturally 
the center of all missionary work in the empire—a city of over two million 
people, the fourth city in size in the world. Its area of 2956 square miles makes 
transportation a special difficulty even in the city limits. In the section of 
Aoyama our Methodist work centers in the fine, large compound of seven 
acres owned by the Board of Foreign Missions. In a corner of this compound 
the little school founded by Miss Schoonmaker finally found a home. A lease 
was signed that gave our Society the use of three acres for forty years from 
1888. We had hoped to be able to buy this land but the needs of the boys’ 
school and other institutions now demand the whole compound. We still have 
the right to stay a few years longer but our occupancy is hindering the develop- 
ment of the Aoyama Gakuin. We have already bought six and a half acres 
of land near the present site but a hundred thousand dollars will be needed 
to erect suitable buildings. 
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Tracing the development of our school: first, a high school department; 
next, in 1902, a higher English department; government recognition was se- 
cured for both these departments. The opening of the higher English depart- 
ment unified the system of schools in the East conference under the educational 
leadership of Aoyama Jo Gakuin. At one time plans were made for opening 
full college work but the wiser plan of co-operation in a union college prevailed. 
In April, 1918, the Woman’s Christian College of Japan was opened in Tokyo. 
The higher department of Aoyama merges in the college. 


In 1889 an industrial school was opened in connection with Aoyama Jo 
Gakuin by Miss Ella Blackstock. This school has since been made a depart- 
ment of the Jo Gakuin but still maintains its entity as the Harrison Memorial 
Industrial Department. In 1918 government recognition was secured, the 
first mission industrial school recognized by Government. Miss Blackstock 
would have rejoiced to see this fruitage of her labors. Both the high school and 
the industrial department are over-crowded having an enrollment of 440. 
There were 92 graduates in 1918. 


But the emphasis is not primarily on educational standards. The Spirit 

of God has been in the school. The principal, Miss Alberta B. Sprowles, re- 

orts that eighty per cent of the students are Christians and that during the 
ast three years 375 students have decided to accept Christ. 


The family of the ‘‘Aoyama Jo Gakuin” takes in the new missionaries 
studying in the language school. Miss Daniel, the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society treasurer of Japan, makes her home there. So also does Miss 
Matilda Spencer. 


Miss Spencer will soon close her long period of service in Japan. She has 
been associated with the life of the Japanese and foreign communities of 
Tokyo for more than forty years. Under her care now are the two day schools, 
many forms of city work in connection with the Methodist churches and also 
a large district work. Miss Spencer has an able associate in Miss Tomi Furuta 
whose special appointment is conference evangelist. The records of almost 
every school of the conference tell of wonderfully successful meetings held with 
the students by Furuta San. 


The hospitable home of the Woman’s Society at 221 Bluff, Yokohama, 
is known to missionaries of all lands. That beautiful service, which we all take 
for granted and for which we allow no time in planning the regular work, does 
take both time and strength. For many years Mrs. VanPetten was the head 
of the home; it is hard today to think of 221 Bluff without her sunshine wel- 
come. Connected with the home is the Bible Training School founded by Miss 
Higgins in 1884. This school has rendered splendid service in training Bible- 
women. Today, however, another standard of religious work has come to 
Japan as to America. The need of social service is pressing in Japan where 
the standard of morality and the position of women have not kept pace with 
the other standards of western civilization so eagerly and thoroughly adopted 
by Japan. Someone has said that the problem of Japan is the problem of the 
women. Our training school is now ripe for a new development. The con- 
sensus of opinion is that the school should be moved to Tokyo and that all the 
Methodist missions should unite in one Methodist school for the training of 
women for religious and social service. 

Miss Watson, who has just celebrated the thirty-fifth anniversary of her 
coming to Japan, has charge of the day schools. These schools are of many 
kinds. Kamakura and Kanagawa are kindergartens that reach the better 
class of families; Aizawa and Yamabucicho are primary day schools that take 
in children too poor to meet the requirements of the government primary 
schools; Hachimanyato reaches still further down in its care for the children 
of Japan who have no birth registry. It is Japan’s laws that bring these 
children into their hapless condition and then forbid them the privilege of the 
government schools. A new building has been given this year for the school. 
The Maud E. Simons school is a high grade industrial school on the Tobe Bluff; 
here are boundless opportunities for Christian work. A new addition built in 
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honor of Miss Watson will increase the service of the school. Under the en- 
thusiastic leadership of Mrs. Ninomiya the Japanese are giving even more for 
this building than is the Society. The blind school opened by Mrs. VanPetten 
is but one example of the many forms of philanthropic work that she mothered 
in Yokohama. 


Tue Crecue, Aizawa, JAPAN, 


Out in the villages round about Yokohama, Anna B. Slate with eight 
Bible-women is carrying the Message to the women in Christian and non- 
Christian homes. In the city Mrs. Draper gathers the mothers into her very 
successful mothers’ meetings. In all the stations there are mothers’ meetings; 
Mrs. Draper, as president of the National Mothers’ Association, shares her 
enthusiasm and experience with all. ‘“Tokiwasha” has become a word as well 
known at home as in Japan—it represents all the varied literary output of Miss 
Baucus and Miss Dickinson; ‘‘Tokiwa’’ is the name of the woman’s magazine 
that is a great favorite in the homes; the other publications of the “Tokiwasha”’ 
are given in a very attractive catalogue. Send for it. 

Nacoya, A BupDDHIST STRONGHOLD, SLOWLY SURRENDERING TO CHRIST.— 
When we compare the 15353 Buddhist and Shinto temples and shrines with the 
sixty places of Christian worship in the district of Nagoya we feel that the word 
“slowly” should be so underlined that it will strike deep into the consciences 
of us Methodists. 

Grace K. Wythe is living in a Japanese house in the center of the city; 
the Bible-women have a house near by. Next door to the Methodist church 
is the house of Dr. and Mrs. Spencer of the Board of Foreign Missions. Some 
two miles out of the city is ‘“Seiryu Jo Gakko,” our girls’ school, which, true to 
its name, is a real ‘stream of purity” in the community. The Methodist re- 
sponsibility in this teeming Nagoya district is one million souls; we need a 
large missionary reinforcement. 

In 1907 our school, then located in the city, was destroyed by fire; in 1911 
the new buildings were ‘dedicated; these buildings in their adaptation to Japan- 
ese architecture are very satisfactory. Miss Atkinson is another missionary 
builder. It has taken time to build up the school in its new location but the 
enrollment is now increasing each year. Miss Atkinson has been transferred 
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to Fukuoka to superintend the erection of the new buildings; we appreciate her 
response to this urgent call for special service. 

Where was once a wonderful bed of iris in the “‘Seiryu’”’ compound is now 
a kindergarten building, the gift of Miss Mabel Lee and her family in honor 
of their mother. The kindergarten has proved the needed link between the 
families of the community and the high school. 

An evangelistic campaign under the Rev. Paul Kanamori brought real 
results to the churches in Nagoya district. Sixty women decided to be bap- 
tized and others are being taught. Miss Wythe is planning an adjustment of 
work on the district that will allow more time and stronger work in fewer 
stations; the women of Japan are ready to receive Christ if they have the 
opportunity. The Christian women have been slow to realize that it is their 
privilege to give as well as to receive but the spirit of service is growing. 

Fukuoka, THE EDUCATIONAL CENTER OF THE SoutH.—In 1914 our So- 
clety was nearly convinced that the girls’ school in Fukuoka should be closed 
because there was not enough money to finance it properly. Miss Lola Kidwell, 
the principal, and the members of the Fukuoka church presented such com- 
pelling arguments’ that the Society was convinced that the school should be 
made worthy of the growing educational center which the city of Fukuoka is 
rapidly becoming. 

In 1918 great progress in the development of the school can be seen. The 
old property in the business section has been sold and new property—about 
nine acres—has been bought in the suburbs. Work has already begun on the 
main building and we expect the new home will be ready when the old property 
has to be vacated in April, 1919. The enrollment of the school has increased 
and now is 110. Even before the new buildings were ready Government 
granted recognition to “Fukuoka Jo Gakko’’—‘‘Happy Hill School for Girls” 
—on March 9, 1918. There are many indications that the city and educational | 
officials are friendly to our school. Miss Elizabeth Lee, the principal, writes: 
“Tn the second most thickly populated area in Japan, in a city which is already 
the seat of the Imperial University and the educational center of the south, 
a city which is very open to Christianity, a Christian institution which can 
offer to its students all the advantages of the government schools plus the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, can have the joy of sending out Christian girls who 
shall be ‘as corner stones polished after the similitude of a palace’.”’ The 
spiritual life of the school is fresh and strong; the teachers and girls are joyful 
Christians. 

The school needs a much larger appropriation for current expenses; it 
needs other buildings beside the one under construction. It needs a strong 
music department and we are looking for a missionary to take charge. 

Of the twenty-four self-supporting Methodist churches in Japan that of 
Fukuoka is one of the strongest. Even the women members of this church 
are doing personal work to bring other women to Christ. The union of all 
the churches of the city in a community Christmas Tree was a new venture 
in Japan. Thousands of Japanese heard the Christmas story in this way. 

Nacasak], ‘‘Kwassurt Jo Gakko’—“Sprine oF Livinc WaTER ScHOOL 
FoR GirRts.”’—When Miss Russell and Miss Gheer went to Nagasaki to open 
a school for girls wise men said that it would be many years before the families 
of Nagasaki would send their daughters to a Christian school. The school 
opened in 1880 with one pupil and her home was outside of Nagasaki. But in 
spite of great opposition due to the deep-seated prejudice of the people against 
Christianity, the numbers in the school rapidly increased. Soon the school was 
full and Miss Gheer opened a school in Fukuoka. ‘‘Kwassui’”’ has been the 
special child of Elizabeth Russell. When the thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
school was celebrated, she, its founder, was present and made the address. 
The high school became a college; industrial, music, Biblical and kindergarten 
normal departments have been added. Still Miss Russell is an active member 
of the faculty but Miss Mariana Young has been principal for several years. 
The adjoining property of the Dutch Reform School was bought in 1913 and 
now the location of ‘“‘Kwassui’’, overlooking the bay, is wonderfully beautiful. 
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Cincinnati Branch has always been the mother of this school. As you go 
through the compound you find buildings named for Mrs. Gamble, Mrs. R. L. 
Thomas, Mrs. E. B. Cowen and Elizabeth Russell. 

The religious life of the school is manifest in all its activities; the students 
send money from their missionary offerings to the Loo Choo islands where a 
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graduate of “Kwassui’” is doing real foreign missionary work. The majority 
of the girls who enter the high school are from non-Christian homes; the 
majority who graduate each year are Christians. The result of our Christian 
schools in Japan is manifest each year. During the first thirty years of “Kwas- 
sul’s”’ existence over 1200 girls were in her classes. All over Japan we meet 
Christian graduates of this school. Miss Burton gives as an estimate for all 
the Christian schools of Japan that 2 to 3°, of the girls who enter are from 
non-Christian homes; of the graduates ? to 3%; are Christians. 

The music department under Miss Ashbaugh has reached a high standard. 
The Biblical department suffered a serious loss in the death of Mary E. Melton, 
a missionary whose influence was felt throughout the community. The kinder- 
garten department is taking new life under Miss Fuji Takamori, who recently 
returned to Japan after a period of study in America. 

“Twassui’ needs more land, better equipment, a domestic science build- 
ae How we wish that all these needs could be met before Miss Russell leaves 

apan. 

Nineteen Sunday Schools, three city kindergartens, extend the influence of 
“Kwassui”’ throughcut the city. Miss Hettie Thomas, the evangelistic mis- 
sionary, visits the homes of the day pupils and helps in the churches of the 
city and district. 

Kumamoto—The completion of the Gamble Home in June, 1917, gives 
a permanent home for our work in Kumamoto. This building was put up 
under the direction of Miss Elizabeth Russell who for nearly a year lived half 
the time in Kumamoto. The land is sufficiently large for a kindergarten build- 
ing and home for the Bible-women. In Japan the kindergarten seems a neces- 
sary center for city evangelistic work. We are praying that some one will 
give this kindergarten. In the city of Kumamoto, which has a population of 
60,000, there is no Christian kindergarten. There is a large district work super- 
vised by the Kumamoto missionary—we hope sometime that we may report 
more than one missionary for city and district. The rural sections of Japan 
havethardly been reached by the Gospel message, and yet 80 per cent of the 
people live in the country. We appoint only one woman for a district that 
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she can hardly touch. There are, however, strong Bible-women working in 
connection with three of the churches of the district and in Yamaga a kinder- 
garten is winning the whole town. 


Kacosuima.—In this city of the Satsuma clan there is a favorable hearing 


Francesca Nast GamB_e Home 
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for Christianity. The history of the city inclines the people to a hatred of 
Buddhism as does the history of Nagasaki prejudice the people against 
Christianity. 

The Gamble home was the first foreign-built house in the city; delega- 
tions from the public schools and from all classes of people came to visit the 
home. It was New Year’s Day, 1917, that Miss Finlay set up housekeeping 
in the new home. Now a kindergarten has been built and already one gradua- 
tion has been held. The weekly activities show how strong is this home in its 
Christian influence. Five Bible classes for adults are held and two other Bible 
classes. Always the home is wide open to Japanese friends. Miss Mochizuki, 
a graduate of “Aoyama Jo Gakuin,” is the Japanese hostess. Bible classes are 
also held in various parts of the city in Japanese homes. The church of Kago- 
shima is strong in influential, earnest Christians. Special revival meetings 
held in the theatre stirred thousands of people. Although the theatre held 
two thousand many were turned away each night. 

There are churches in the district where our Bible-women are working 
and the far off Loo Choo islands are also counted a part of the Kagoshima ap- 
pointment. Miss Finlay has made several visits to those islands and one visit 
to the Japanese Christians of Chosen. 

The most urgent need of Kagoshima is a Christian dormitory for girls 
who attend the government high school. This would also be a great addi- 
tion to our service in Kumamoto. The government system of education is of 
high grade but there is no religion taught and the teachers fail to give to the 
pupils the love and sympathy that they receive in Christian schools. 

Tue CALL OF THE JAPANESE WOMEN IN CHOSEN.—We shall ‘lose our 
chance to reach these women unless we send soon a missionary and Bible- 
women. A large Japanese church has been built in Seoul and the Japanese are 
now settling as permanent residents in Chosen. Our work for the Japanese 
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greatly helps the Korean church for the prejudice of one group against the 
other is taken away as they both hear of Jesus Christ. 

What is the future for Japan? A second time the opening has come for 
the Christian church to win Japan. She failed the first time; will she fail 
again? Will our Society fail to adequately support its schools? This is a 
question that we must answer squarely. A poorly-equipped Christian school 
cannot represent Christ in Japan; what we do must be done well. The doors 
are open to the homes, the women are hungry for knowledge and sympathy, 
the girls need Christian guidance. 

Under the leadership of Bishop Welch a splendid program has been laid 
out for the Methodist Mission. May our Society have the faith and courage 
to do its share for the salvation of Japan. 

Frorence L. Nicuors, Official Correspondent 


MEXICO 


MIsstoNARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 


Mexico Crry—Sarah L. Keen Colegio—Laura Temple, Grace Hollister, Mabel 
Taylor. Industrial School—Vernice Gelvin (contract teacher). Hvan- 
gelistuc Work—Harriet Ayers, Ethel McClintock. Bible Training School— 
Effa Dunmore. 

Pursta— Normal School—Blanche Betz, Katherine Johnson; Addie Dyer, 
Jessie Seesholtz, Florence Harper (contract teachers). 

Pacnuca—Colegio Hijas de Allende—Kathryn Kyser, Edna Fry (contract 
teacher). 

Guanayuato—Dora Gladden, Iva Finton (contract teacher). 

Missionaries oN FurtoucH—Carrie Purdy, Helen Hewitt. 

Mrisstonary UnpER ApporintmMENT—Martha Hartman. 


To Mrs. William Butler belongs the honor of starting the work of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in Mexico. After her return from India 
where she had seen the beginnings of missionary work among the girls and 
women of the East, she and her husband were sent to open up work in Mexico. 
Our church was led into this country partly through the intercession of a 
group of Mexican gentlemen who came to New York and pled with repre- 
sentatives of different missionary organizations to open up work in their 
country as their people were leaving Romanism and were in danger of becom- 
ing infidels. Dr. and Mrs. Butler arrived in Mexico City, Feb. 23, 1873. 
Although the Constitution of 1857 had separated absolutely the church and 
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the state, the power of Catholicism was still so strong that it was very difficult 
to secure property for the new mission. This was finally done through a 
friend of Dr. Butler, and a building was purchased which had been the home 
of the first convent and the first primary school on the American continent. 
This building is still the headquarters for Methodist work in Mexico City. 

Mrs. Butler soon came face to face with the dire need of Mexico for a liv-_ 
ing Christ. She visited two famous shrines where she saw hundreds of worship- 
pers, and she wrote to her friends that in no part of the world had she seen 
worse idolatry than this. As women and children were the chief worshippers 
at these shrines she felt keenly that something must be done to show them 
a better way. When a little orphan Indian girl, seven years of age, was given 
to her Sept. 17th, 1873, here was the opportunity to write to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society to take the support of this child and to send 
workers who could gather in more like her. 

It was no easy thing for Protestant missionaries, women especially, to 
go into Mexico in these early days. Mexicans who accepted the new faith 
were often murdered, and even the missionaries were in frequent danger. 
Even so, Mrs. Butler’s plea was heard and answered, and on January 24th, 
1874, Miss Mary Hastings of the New York Branch and Miss Susan. Warner 
of the Cincinnati Branch arrived in Mexico City. They found six orphans 
ready for them and an orphanage was commenced in the upper story of the 
convent which Dr. Butler had purchased. This school has grown into the 
Sarah L. Keen Colegio, a well-known institution which has graduated many 
fine young women. 

In 1875 Miss Hastings was sent to Pachuca, where she opened up a little 
school in a hired apartment over a grocery and liquor store. Here she taught 
both day and Sunday schools, and directed the work of Bible and tract dis- 
tribution. In 1877 a permanent building was put up, and later the building 
now occupied was bought. Miss Hastings gave twenty-four years of loving 
and efficient service to Pachuca and saw the school grow to over five hundred 
pupils. At her funeral in 1898 the people to whom she had ministered, and 
many others, crowded the church, court and street, to pay their tribute to one 
who had done so much for them. One of the greatest needs in Mexico at the 
present time is a new building for this school to which Miss Hastings gave her 
life. An additional building has been rented for some years but it is so far 
from adequate that in some of the rooms the children sit two or three in a seat, 
and even then many have to be turned away. 

Miss Warner’s greatest work was in Puebla, where, in the face of the 
greatest fanaticism, she laid the foundation of the present Normal Institute. 
It was months before she was able to enroll a single student and at the end of 
two years the number of pupils was so small that the Society considered with- 
drawing from the city. Compare this with a report written much later: ‘The 
boarding pupils represent twelve of the twenty-seven states of the republic. 
Some have to come to us from the border line on the north, some from far off 
Yucatan, traveling a distance of nine hundred or a thousand miles.” At the 
present time the Puebla Normal Institute and the Pachuca school are the two 
largest under the direction of our Society in any part of the world. Last year 
the Pachuca school had an enrollment of almost nine hundred, while the 
Normal Institute had almost eight hundred. 

Guanajuato, the center of some of the most famous silver mines in the 
world, had its first school in 1885. From the first it was a success and property 
was needed many years before it could be purchased. Calls for schools came 
from other towns but they could not be heeded. At La Canada the govern- 
ment offered a building and furniture if we would supply a teacher, while a 
similar request came from Atzala where in the early days twenty-seven had 
been martyred and the church almost exterminated. We have day schools 
at the present time in seven different towns and the four boarding schools 
mentioned above with the addition of an Industrial School and a Bible Train- 
ing School in Mexico City. We own property for all our boarding schools 
valued at over $200,000.00. 
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Even in the early days, when the priests incited the mobs to rise against 
the missionaries and their followers, our workers could always count on the 
support and protection of the government. The officials have frequently 
praised our work and have been friendly to us in many ways. Our Puebla 
school has been mentioned frequently as being one of the leading factors in 
the educational development of the city. Its diplomas are recognized by the 
government, as are also those of our other schools. The governor of the 
state attends the closing exercises at Guanajuato, and not long ago, when 
some reforms were to be undertaken in the government schools, the super- 
intendent of education said he would wait to see what Miss Gladden did along 
that line first. Many of our graduates are teaching in the state schools and 
receiving large salaries. The opportunity for wielding a Christian influence 
here is large and we are glad that some of our alumnae have taken such posi- 
tions. We are more than grateful, though, to the ones who have stood by our 
own schools, even when offered better positions, as we should have to abandon 
much of our work were it not for them. During the severe days of the revo- 
lution when most of the missionaries had to leave the country, they kept the 
schools running. They are the ones who can reach their own people most 
easily and the ones to whom increasing responsibility must be given, so it is 
extremely necessary that we give them sufficient salaries to live on in these 
days when the cost of living has more than doubled. The self-support in our 
schools is keeping up wonderfully well, but it is not yet sufficient to cover these 
salaries, in fact it will hardly cover the tuition and board of our students. 

Over two thousand students yearly have come under the influence of 
our various schools. The courses of study which they pursue have always 
been modeled on those of the government schools, and range from kinder- 
garten up through normal training. Puebla has had a fine normal department 
for many years and its graduates are in demand everywhere. This school also 
has an excellent kindergarten training course in charge of a kindergartner 
from the United States. Its alumnae are now taking charge of kindergartens 
in many places in Mexico. , 

Industrial training has formed a part of the curriculum of all our schools 
as many of our pupils come from very poor and squalid homes. The girls 
are taught how to cook and sew, and many other things which are so necessary 
for the making of a happy and efficient home life. For a long time a purely 
industrial school was felt to be a necessity—one which would “teach the very 
poorest girls to be self-supporting. In 1911 this school started in Santa Julia, a 
suburb of Mexico City. We have seven acres of land and a good building. The 
girls are given the rudiments of an elementary education, and are taught to 
sew, cook, do laundry work, raise vegetables and fruits, ete. Many of the 
children who come here are extremely uncouth at first, so the transformation 
after two or three years is truly marvelous. 

The commercial and music courses have proven very popular, as have 
also the English departments for English speaking and better class Mexican 
children who wish to take all their work in English. These English depart- 
ments are practically self-supporting and in some cases contribute to the 
general upkeep of the schools. 

The curriculum at the Bible Woman’s Training School in Mexico City 
is modeled on that of similar institutions in the United States. Besides their 
actual Bible work the girls have courses in personal work, church history, 
home nursing, etc. Some work is taken at the Union Theological Seminary, 
and we are hoping they may have more of their work there. Some very fine 
young women are now taking Bible training, among them three sisters, all 
very capable girls. 

The transformation of character which comes to many of the girls in our 
schools is a constant revelation of the saving power of Jesus Christ. All over 
Mexico are our graduates, as Christian teachers, Bible women and as Christian 
wives and mothers. They have wielded an influence that cannot be measured. 
Time after time the hearts of our missionaries have been gladdened, as girl 

‘after girl has given her heart to Christ and expressed her purpose to live as He 
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guides her. Just recently nineteen girls in the Sara L. Keen Colegio volun- 
teered for definite Christian work, also a number at Puebla during an Epworth 
League Institute. es ; 
Our Society has confined itself to only two forms of missionary work in 
Mexico—educational and evangelistic. The educational work has been out- 
lined above. Our evangelistic work centers in Mexico City, though we 
have a few Bible women in other cities. Our aim is to have an evangelist in 
each school who can do religious work in the homes of our pupils. Miss 
Johnson was sent to Puebla with this in mind, but lack of funds and mission- 
ary candidates have prevented our doing it in the other schools. Miss Ayers, 
our senior missionary in Mexico, has the direction of the evangelistic work in 
Mexico City. She and her Bible women have been a wonderful help in build- 
ing up our Methodist Church. They teach classes in the Sunday School 
and constantly visit in the homes of the people. Miss Dunmore and the girls 
in the Bible Training School also help in this good work, which is of great 
practical benefit to the girls as well as to those they visit. Many of the 
two hundred people who joined the Gante Church recently on probation did so 
as the result of the visits of our workers. There is great need at the present 
time for the enlargement of our evangelistic work, as it is only as the people 
of Mexico receive Christ into their hearts and live by His precepts that a 
lasting and stable government can come to their country. 2 
If the same party of Mexicans who induced our Church to go into Mexico 
in 1873 could come to us today, they could tell us of much that has been accom- 
plished, but of much land still to be possessed. They would tell us of states 
with more than a million population with no foreign missionary; of the fact 
that each ordained minister, both native and foreign, has a parish of over 
75,000; that God’s name is unknown to one-fifth of the population, and His 
book could not be read by four-fifths of the people; that educated men and 
women have left the church on account of the failure of Romanism to meet 
their needs and think there is no religion for them. They would reiterate the 
statement made by their President, Benito Juarez, long ago, ‘‘Upon the de- 
velopment of Protestantism depends the future happiness and prosperity of 
my nation’; and above all they would reproach us with the fact that we have 
put one billion dollars into our mining interests in Mexico and less than one- 
thousandth of that amount into missionary work. These men are before us ' 
ey in the call of the whole nation for our help. Will we hear and heed 
- them? 
Carrig JAY CaRNAHAN, Official Correspondent 


SOUTH AMERICA 


MisstoNARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 

Burnos Ayres—Hscuela Norte Americana para Ninas—Grace Barstow, 
Blanche Rubright, Ruby Hosford. 

Rosario—Colegio Norte Americano—Bertha K. Tallon, Lois Joy Hartung, 
Joy Schreckengast. 

Monrevipgo—Instituto Crandon—Jennie Reid, Helen Gilliland, Sarah Hat- 
field (contract teacher). 

Lima— High School—Beryl Lovejoy, Netella Loy; Edith Spencer, Elizabeth 
Vaughan (contract teachers). 

Unper AppoInTMENT—Ruth Warner. 


“In this country the women are ten-fold more the dupes of priest-craft 
than the men. All their training and all public opinion is to put them on their 
guard against men, and to forbid them to think for themselves or feel any- 
thing independently of the priests. I have not dared to go to their houses, 
for the moment it is known that I have entered a house to talk with the women 
about religion there would be a storm. If we had two other women here to 
devote themselves to this work, they could be most profitably employed”. . . . 
“Ours is the only English school in the city, and although we have worked 
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very quietly, we have had to refuse scholars. I teach forty children. If I had 
time and strength I could double the number. I have several times tried to 
tell the children in Sunday School of the heathen who worship idols; they never 
allow their thoughts to cross the ocean to India, but tell me of someone they 
know worshipping idols here.”” So wrote Dr. and Mrs. T. B. Wood from the 
city of Rosario, Argentina, in 1872, and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society answered the call by sending out two missionaries, Miss Chapin of 
the New England and Miss Denning of the New York Branch, who arrived in 
Rosario, March, 1874. They found that they had pioneer work to do even 
though Dr. and Mrs. Wood and the Bible woman, Romilla, had been paving 
the way for almost four years. ‘‘Here we are infidels. We have something 
more to do than to take a Testament and go around and say, ‘Come and listen 
to what I read,’ to convince them that the Bible is a proper book for common 
people to read. The time has been (not many years ago) when it was a 
crime in this city to own a Bible,” thus wrote Miss Chapin after being on the 
field three months. The school, which was opened in a rented house, had Elsie 
Wood, who later started our school in Lima, as one of its first pupils. The 
second year the school had ninety students even though the parish priest told 
the mothers they were committing a deadly sin in sending their children to 
the school. The large numbers were partly due to the liberal spirit toward 
North American education which had been spread throughout Argentina 
by President Sarmiento, who had visited the United States and been so im- 
pressed by the educational work he saw that he took back a number of teachers 
to inaugurate the same system. Rented houses in Rosario became so unsatis- 
factory and the number of pupils increased to such an extent that permanent 
property was bought in 1884, the first owned by the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society on the continent of South America. When the Misses Chapin 
and Denning retired from active service in 1890 they had two schools, with 
an enrollment of about three hundred, as the result of their efficient service. 
These schools—one a boarding school and the other a day school—were 
further developed under Miss Swaney. The day school charges only a very 
small tuition as it is for very poor children, and derives the rest of its support 
frdm the self-support of the boarding school. 


A “Ragged School,’ conducted for the very poor children along the river 
front in Buenos Ayres, formed the nucleus for our girls’ school i in that great 
city. Miss LeHuray started the boarding department in 1889 in a rented 
building. Our Society made the mistake of not buying property in Buenos 
Ayres when it could have been purchased at a moderate cost, and for twenty- 
one years our school struggled on, moving four times, always into new neighbor- 
hoods. In spite of all this, many of the young people now among the active 
workers in our city churches are the products of the school. In 1910 land and 
a building were purchased in Flores, a most desirable suburb of the city, and 
the school has grown remarkably in the last few years. Every available bit of 
space is being used, and just recently one of the corridors has been made into 
a bedroom to accommodate the growing numbers. The school is reaching the 
better classes of girls, the ones who will go out to positions of influence, and if 
we wish to reach more of this type of student, as we surely do, we must enlarge 
our building. We are earnestly hoping that some other mission board may 
co-operate with us in this enterprise as the cost of adequately equipping and 
punnung a girls’ boarding school in Buenos Ayres is as great as in New York 

ity. 

The first missionary of foreign birth of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society was a Uruguayan woman—Miss Cecilia Guelphi, who in 1878 started 
a school for our Society in Montevideo. Her little school of forty pupils was 
the butt of ridicule, contempt and even persecution, but she kept bravely on, 
teaching the Bible and Gospel songs to all her pupils, and training a normal 
class outside school hours so that she might have good teachers to assist her. 
At her death in 1886 she had seven schools under her care and an army of 
over five hundred pupils. Shortly after her death these schools were combined 
into one, now known as Crandon Institute. Under Miss Hewett, who had 
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charge of the school for almost twenty years, it grew greatly in influence. New 
property was bought in 1917 and we hope very soon, with the $125,000 appro- 
priated for the purpose, to have a fine, well-equipped building. Crandon 
Institute has always attracted a fine 
class of girls, and among its alum- 
nae are four girls who went up into 
Paraguay as missionary teachers, 
the Secretary of the National Anti- 
Alcoholic League, leaders of the 
evangelical work of Uruguay, and 
wives of influential men. The school 
has always taken a leading part in 
the temperance movement and is at 
present working hard to make Uru- 
guay dry. 

Evangelical work was started 
in Peru when Dr. T. B. Wood and 
family were transferred from Ros- 
ario to Callao in 1891. A small 
school was started almost at once 
in a private house, with afew bench- 
es, a globe, some maps anda small 
blackboard as the only equipment. 
Only a few children dared to come 
on account of the opposition of the 
priests, and those who did were of 
all ages and colors. In spite of the 
opposition of the Catholic church, 
the Callao school attracted, by its 
better type of teaching, the edu- 
cated classes who were already dis- 
gusted with Romanism. One, two 
and finally three buildings were 

A Biste Woman needed to house the growing num- 
Monrtevipeo, Urucuay bers. The school was co-education- 

al, and at first supported by the 

Board of Foreign Missions and our own Society. Later we withdrew to con- 
centrate in Lima. Miss Elsie Wood taught in the Callao school for some 
time, and later with Miss Garcia, a Peruvian woman, in Lima. Together, 
they compelled the government to recognize their students and take 
them into the University. The girls passed such good examinations 
that the examiners were forced to pass them even though they had 
been given instructions not to do so. In 1907 Miss Wood felt that the time 
had come for the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society to have a school of 
its own in Lima, so she was given permission to rent a building and begin work. 
This school which she began then has developed into our present Lima High 
School, one of the best known and best patronized schools in the city. Among 
our two hundred students are the children of the Minister of Education and 
of other cabinet members. There are also poor scholarship girls, and all 
mingle together in the best possible spirit. Miss Lovejoy, the present prin- 
cipal, took the examinations and received the science degree from the old 
University of San Marcos—an institution older than Harvard—which fact 
gives the school a good standing with the government. At present the Lima 
High School occupies three rented buildings, all unsuited for school purposes. 
We are urged on many sides to purchase property and erect a building of our 
own, as our opportunities are almost limitless. There are only three public 
schools for girls in all Peru which offer work above the fifth grade. These 
schools will not admit Protestants and the type of teaching is very inferior. 
Liberty of worship was given to all creeds in Peru after a hard struggle in 1915, 
and now the people are very open-minded to anything we have to offer them. 
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The courses of study in all our schools are practically the same, beginning 
with kindergarten and continuing through the second year of high school. 
Our missionaries hope to have a complete high school course soon in at least 
one or two of the schools, but as yet there is very little demand for it, as most 
South American girls think they have finished their education and are ready 
for marriage when they have completed the grades. The domestic science 
departments at Rosario and Montevideo have proven very popular and done 
much to do away with the prevalent idea that all manual labor is degrading. 
The commercial courses have also been a success, as young women are going 
into business life in great numbers in all the large cities. 

The greatest contribution that our schools have made to South America 
is that given through the Bible courses. The Bible has been a closed book 
in all Latin America, so we cannot w6nder that morals and religion have been 
divorced in countries where this is the fact. The dean of the University in 
Lima said recently that he knew the secret of the morality of the United 
States and England was the Bible. Our Bible courses are creating a sentiment 
in favor of truth and uprightness of character, and they are making the Book 
a known and loved one in many homes where it might never have been seen. 


Crass in Domestic SCIENCE 
Rosario, SourH AMERICA 


Many parents object to their children studying it, but in the end these same 
children are frequently the ones who like it better than any of their other work. 
Our Society has practically no evangelistic work in all South America—a fact 
we regret exceedingly—so we have endeavored to make the Bible courses in 
all our schools as strong as possible. We are planning to have a Bible Training 
department in the new Montevideo school where we can train young women 
who wish to do evangelistic work. Two or three of the girls have already 
expressed their desire to have this training, and we are hoping that many will 
feel the call to take it when the department is opened. 

Our church is needed in South America now as never before. Highty-five 
per cent of the intellectual classes have abandoned Romanism and have found 
no religion to take its place. A leading educator in Argentina has made the 
statement that he is devoting all his spare time to the attempt to destroy what 
he considers one of the greatest enemies to his country’s progress—religion, 
meaning, of course, Catholicism. “They are a people weary of a ceremonial 
religion which has not satisfied the cravings of either the intellect or the soul,” 
writes one who knows South America well. There is an open-mindedness and 
a real seeking after God among many at the present time, and if we do not 
meet this longing with that which alone can satisfy, the opportunity may slip 


from us never to return. 
Carrigz JAY CARNAHAN, Official Correspondent 
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MIssIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 
Butcarta—Lovetch—Without Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society repre- 
sentatives since Feb. 20, 1915, on account of the war. : 
MIssIONARIES ON FuRLouGH—Kate Blackburn, Miss Dora Davis. 
Rome—Crandon Institute—Martha Ellen Vickery, Alice A. Llewellyn, Mary 
Jane Eaton. 
MissIONARIES ON FuRLouGH—Anna Downey Porter. 
Missionaries UNDER APPoINTMENT—Artele B. Reuse. 
France—Grenoble Orphanage—Mary Lee Bolton. 


BULGARIA 


Lovetcu—The history of ‘the Society in Bulgaria has been one of 
alternating encouragement and disappointment, of remaining steadfast in 
the face of all but overwhelming odds. Had its representatives not been im- 
bued with sublime courage and faith in the all-conquering Christ, had they 
not recognized both Bulgaria’s supreme need for moral and spiritual regenera- 
tion and her strategic importance as the ‘‘Keystone in the Arch of the Nations,” 
they must repeatedly have been driven from their posts by recurrent wars, 
incursions, tumults, famine and plague. : 

Five missionary names illumine the pages of the Society’s history in 
Bulgaria, a small but worthy band, Linna A. Schenck, Ella B. Fincham, Kate 
Blackburn, Lydia Diem and Dora Davis. Miss Sarah Elder and Miss Kate E. 
Moss gave each a year of efficient service in her turn, as teachers, thus allow- 
ing the regular missionaries to take furlough in the homeland. 

The girls’ school, organized in 1880 by Dr. D. C. Challis and taken over 
by the Society in 1884, has been consistently maintained throughout the 
years. Organized first as a primary school, which later gave way to the graded 
school as now maintained, it offers a seven years’ course to girls who have 
completed the four years of primary work in the government schools. English, 
French and Bulgarian are taught throughout the course. The Bible is used 
as a text-book and its study is required in each of the seven grades. About 
three-fourths of the pupils at entrance are Greek Catholics, but practically 
three-fourths of them go out Protestants. Although the school has always 
been small so far as its enrollment is concerned, its influence has been far- 
reaching and widely recognized. Previous to the Balkan Wars of 1912-13 more 
than five hundred young women had availed themselves of the advantages 
offered and had become teachers, government employees and homemakers, 
the builders of a new type of civilization. 

In February, 1915, the Misses Blackburn and Davis were ordered home 
by the American Consul who felt that war conditions made it unsafe for 
American women to remain in the country longer. Then it was that the 
Bulgarian teachers rose to the occasion. Miss M. V. Raicheva was placed in 
charge of the school and with the Bulgarian faculty carried the work till June, 
1918. This fall, owing to the failure to receive funds, Miss Raicheva will not 
be able to reopen the school. Now, with this school closed for the first time 
since its organization, the Society at the beginning of its Jubilee year faces 
an entirely new state of affairs in Bulgaria. A peculiar responsibility devolves 
upon us to do our part in Bulgaria’s redemption. Plans at present call for the 
immediate and adequate improvement of the plant at Lovetch, and an increase 
in the teaching and evangelistic staff of the Society. A second school is also 
needed, the two institutions to be preparatory to a Christian college, which 
it is hoped wiil be established in the not distant future. 


ITALY 


Rome, CRANDON Instrrure—Organized in 1896 under the able manage- 
ment of Miss Martha Ellen Vickery, who is still the presiding genius of thig 
great institution, Crandon has become a school of international repute. At 
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the outset it was designed to meet the needs of wealthy Roman Catholics who 
did not wish to send their daughters to convent schools. A financial success, 
and supplied with experienced teachers of recognized ability, it grew in popu- 
larity, which did not wane when daily Bible study, family prayers and a Sunday 
religious service were included in the program. With the passing of a few 
years, the school out grew its accommodations and it became necessary to sell 
the old property and move into a new suburb on the Via Savoia. Here two 
fine buildings, Villa Crandon and Villa Massy, were erected and in September, 
1912, the new Crandon was dedicated. Even the grievous days of the world 
war have not stopped the development of the school. In 1915 the total en- 
rollment was two hundred and eight-seven, and the government gave, for the 
first time, official recognition, accepting certificates, at the completion of 
the elementary course, as equivalent to its own. The work of the past year, 
carried on amidst all the suffering and misery incident to years of carnage and 
struggle, and in spite of difficulties occasioned by shortage of fuel and food 
popes) is such as should give to the management of Crandon an undying 
ame. 

In a report, written for the Annual Conference, Miss Vickery says: 

“All the young energies of the school have been absorbed this year in the 
great problems of the war and human misery and all their activities have been 
converged in the effort to relieve as far as possible the suffering and cheer the 
faint-hearted. With one accord the pupils have renounced all superfluities 
and dedicated their savings to buy wool and clothing for the soldiers and the 
refugees, and all spare moments to works of charity. Foregoing their own 
Christmas, the boarding pupils gave a dinner to 50 poor children of our 
quarter, and each tiny tot went home hugging to her heart a dolly dressed by 
the pupils, and a little bag of cookies. The teachers and girls have contributed 
generously to all the church collections, having given, in addition, money to be 
distributed among the church poor. The Red Cross offered to help in the 
distribution of milk to refugee babies, but the girls preferred to give it them- 
selves, renouncing their own milk every Thursday when the distribution was 
made. Such helpfulness has served to teach the girls the joy of service and 
corrected their natural egoism. Having every spare moment engaged in 
useful work, there was no time to waste in vain sentimental dreamings, in 
light talk and petty disputes, so harmful to the formation of character. 


A GARDEN OF GIRLS 
Cranpon Institute, Rome, ITaLy 
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“Every possible arrangement has been made to increase the room at 
Crandon. Seven or eight beds were put in the rooms built for five, but even 
then over a hundred applications, coming from all parts of Italy, from Sicily, 
Sardinia, England, France, Dalmatia, Egypt, Salonika and Greece, had to be 
refused for want of space. We have had to make a slight increase in prices, yet 
the registration has jumped to the highest on record, 419 pupils being regularly 
enrolled and 179, 546 lire have been received this year for tuition alone. 

“A word with regard to the religious instruction: The Sunday School, 
with an enrollment of 80 and an average attendance of 72, has followed the In- 
ternational course of study. Each pupil has her own Bible or Testament and 
even the tiny tots take pleasure in learning the Golden Text. Nothing has 
given me more profound happiness than the sight of all our teachers, as well as 
the pupils, intent Saturday afternoons on the preparation of the Sunday 
School lesson. 

“To train the girls in daily Christlike living, to make their faith an ardent 
flame and not an empty formula, to make their lives those of active Christian 
service has been ever uppermost in our thoughts and inspired all our efforts in 
the Institute.” 


FRANCE 


GRENOBLE—When the war broke out in 1914, the Society had been for 
four years contributing toward the maintenance of a Christian dormitory for 
young women students in the university at Grenoble, in charge of Mlle. 
Suzanne DeLord. Following the invasion by the Germans, there came, in a 
few months, a multitude of sickly, homeless, orphaned, French children, driven 
back into their native land and detrained near Grenoble. Our representatives 
there were not slow in seeking to minister to their needs. Then it was that the 
cabled message came from Dr. Bysshe: ‘“The destitute war orphans of France 
appeal to the mother love of American Methodist womanhood. Luke 9:48.’’ 
In the fall of 1917 the Society formally authorized the opening of an orphanage 
somewhere in France and the selection and appointment of a missionary for the 
work. In February, 1918, in the party sailing with Bishop Anderson for Europe 
were Miss Ella May Carnahan and 
Miss Mary Lee Bolton, the former 
going as an official visitor from the 
Society and a member of the com- 
mittee to investigate different loca- 
tions and properties suitable for 
orphanage purposes. Miss Bolton 
was the regularly appointed short- 
term worker sent to assist in the care 
of the children and to help in the 
establishment of the orphanage. 
Arrived in France, the ladies, with 
Bishop Anderson and Dr. Bysshe, 
made a thorough study of the 
situation, with the result that 
Grenoble was unanimously chosen as 
the location for the orphanage and 
an option was secured on property 
aoe for the purpose. In May 
, this property, consisting of a large, 

CSLEOSET A) modern home, surrounded by 2500 
GRENOBLE, FRANCE square meters of land, was purchased 
for $20,000.00. 

Twenty-seven little girls have been cared for by the Society’s representa- 
tives during the spring and summer months. In July these children were taken 
to Mentone for their vacation and in September Miss Bolton transferred them 
from the rented apartments occupied during the preceding years to their fine, 
new, airy home in the suburbs of the city. With added room, more children 
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have been admitted into the orphanage and now the immediate and out- 
standing need is for a finely-equipped teacher who shall organize and develop a 
day school in the home, the French authorities having notified Miss Bolton that 
the municipal schools are so overcrowded they can no longer provide for the 
children of the orphanage. 


A report of the year’s work for France would be inadequate that did not 
mention the splendid response made by the auxiliaries, the young people’s and 
the children’s organizations at home to the call given by the General Executive 
Committee of 1917 for the raising of money as a Jubilee gift for the war orphan 
fund, over and above the regular appropriations. Immediate and generous 
were the contributions. Infants’ layettes and children’s garments to the value 
of many thousands of dollars were also prepared by the same organizations and 
sent to Grenoble for distribution. God bless Grenoble and greatly use our 
girls for the bringing to pass of His own plans and purposes in beautiful France. 

Mrs. F. F. Linpsay, Official Correspondent 


1. Mite. DeLorp 3. Miss BoL_ton 
Our CHILDREN IN FRANCE 
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MIssIONARIES AND THEIR STATIONS 


Nortru Arrica Misston—A.ciers—Hmily Smith (Cin. 710); A. Dora Welch 
(Cin. 710); Mary A. Anderson (Phil. 711). 

West Centra Arrica Misston—Quessua—Susan Collins (Pac. ’01). 

Ruopesta Misston—Oxtp Umrati—Stella Hess (Cin. ’14); Grace Clark (Col. 
R. 711); Fannié Quinton (N. W. 716). 

MurtrumBpara—Sadie Rexrode (Cin. 717); Lulu Tubbs (N. W. 717). | 

InHAMBANE Misston CoNFERENCE—GIKUKI—Ruth Thomas (N. W. 717). 

MissionariEs on FurLouGH—Emma D. Nourse (N. W.’09); H. Elsie Roush 
(N. W. 711); Cilicia Cross (Minn. 713). 

MIssIoNARIES UNDER APPOINTMENT—Clara V. Ault (Cin. °17); Sara C. Kerr 
(N. W. ’18). 
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Our responsibility to the backward races of the world presses heavily when 
we think of Africa, though the Church as a whole has not yet faced this responsi- 
bility in a large way. In permanent work the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society has kept pace with the senior Board of our denomination but both 
anticipate a larger day for Africa in the near future. 


In the early days of our work “‘the white man’s foe,” African fever, seriously 
crippled the work, literally making it intermittent while the valiant soldiers 
of the cross laid down their lives on the miasmatic western shores of the great 
continent. Science and experience have brought much knowledge to our mis- 
sionaries in that, now, in any part of Africa, as high an average of health is 
maintained as in other tropical or semi-tropical lands. 


The name Sophronia Farrington must be ever linked with first things in 
connection with woman’s work for benighted races. Miss Farrington was 
the first woman missionary ever sent by the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
any land and she it was who for long months held the fort alone for Methodism 
in Liberia. While all others either died or felt it necessary to return to this 
country, she remained to serve, unable to believe that the mission should be 
abandoned. Many years later, in 1899, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society opened work in Quessua, Angola, under the care of Miss Josephine 
Mekkelson. Eighteen yearsfearlier an attempt had been made to establish 
our work in Liberia, but the then conquering African fever overcame the 
courageous leader, Miss Emma Michener. 5a 


Quessua, six miles from Malange, Angola, is located in a beautiful valley. 
Five acres of land is owned by the Society on which was erected a house and 
school combined which/answered the purpose until 1907 when a good two-story 
dormitory was built. Today the sixty-eight pupils,in attendance find the old 
school room entirely inadequate and the money has already been raised 
through the efforts of{the young people of our Church for a new school building. 
The real pioneer and continuously faithful representative missionary here has 
been Miss Susan Collins who, after almost eighteen years of service, was to retire 
this year with high honors, but is temporarily detained in service. The children 
of many homes will “rise up and call her blessed” because of the way their 


QueEssua GospEL TEAM 
ANGOLA, AFRICA 
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mothers were, as children, taught by her to love and serve her Lord, thus be- 
coming true mothers and good home makers. 

In 1906 Miss Martha Drummer, another educational product of the Freed- 
man’s Aid Society of the Church, was sent as our representative to conduct 
the school and assist Miss Collins in the development of the character of the 
students. After her first furlough, Miss Drummer began district evangelistic 
work while Miss Cilicia Cross, another American Methodist, though of the 
white race, was sent out to serve as principal of the school, Miss Collins still 
being the house mother. Fording streams, making paths through wet grass 
five feet tall, sleeping in windowless huts, with hungry natives standing around 
watching while she and her Bible women eat their food, do not deter Miss 
Drummer from preaching the gospel in many villages, establishing and super- 
vising day schools. Having graduated as a nurse from the Boston Deaconess 
Hospital, Miss Drummer has found abundant use for her skill in ministering 
to the needs of the people and in teaching them how to live in a more sanitary 
way. When she has mastered a particularly difficult problem she writes, ‘‘You 
must have been praying for me then” and truly many are praying for her 
every day. 

The boarding school in Quessua is of primary grade, as the parents are 
rarely willing to delay the marriage of their daughters longer than for them 
to complete the work of the fifth grade. Gradually the standard of the school 
is advancing under the care of the principal, Miss Cross, who has received 
government recognition by the Portuguese authorities and is therefore placing 
the school in a more influential position. The province of Angola has suffered 
less from the effects of the war than many other sections of Africa, though the 
usual story of advance in cost of food supplies and dearth of building material 
is reported by all. 


ScHooL, O_p Umrati, RHODESIA 


Nearer the east coast of Africa in the province of Rhodesia, our work was 
begun at Old Umtali in 1901 by Mrs. Rasmussen, now Mrs. J. M. Springer 
of the Belgian Congo Mission: As usual a school for girls was opened though 
it was with difficulty that pupils were procured, so fearful were the parents of 
this desire on the part of strangers to teach their girls the unheard of accom- 
plishments of reading and writing. Later, the school was put in charge of 
Miss Swormsted and after her marriage a comparatively new missionary, Miss 
Sophia Coffin, assumed the care of the growing school, continuing for five 
years when she came on furlough and was not able to return. Since then Miss 
Emma D. Nourse has been principal most of the time and the industrial de- 
partment under the care of Grace Clark has been a great success. The British 
government gives a special grant for this form of work. A well equipped 
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laundry, dining and cooking departments prepare the students, of whom 
there are now ninety, with special ability for home making. Thus the Bible 
training, the regular school work and the influence of the lives of the mission- 
aries, including Miss Quinton and Miss Hess, the present principal, combine 
to develop Christian home makers, the ultimate object of all our work. Re- 
cently a Congregational missionary from Rhodesia, home on furlough, told 
with much pride of our well equipped industrial work at Old Umtali but best 
of all a recent letter from Miss Clark gives the following good news: 


“T must tell you the most important thing first and that is that the Holy 
Spirit came down upon the pastor, teachers and some others a week ago Satur- 
day ina wonderful way. In the evening He came upon a number of the girls, and 
for days His power was wonderful in convicting, saving and sanctifying. I have 
not seen anything like it and many of the others have not. He has come to 
me in a new way which I have not known before, and I thank God. Many 
of,the other missionaries have been wonderfully blessed, too. I cannot tell 
you what a change there is in the mission. The discernment of the things of 
God is truly wonderful. To see how our pastor-teachers understand and know 
the power of God is something to make the heart of every Christian every- 
where rejoice. It would be impossible to keep them from going about telling 
the glad news, and calling the people to repentance. Most of the month of 
July is to be given to evangelistic work. We are all going out to the kraals 
for two or three weeks. Miss Quinton and I go together with some of the girls 
and a teacher or two, starting tomorrow. We believe God is going to gather 
sae to Himself. There will be much to tell of the progress of the Kingdom in 
Rhodesia.” 


At Mutumbara, also in Rhodesia, we have established our work this year 
under the care of Miss Rexrode and Miss Tubbs and with a new building in 
course of erection for which the funds are largely provided by the Thank 
Offerings of the children of our Church in the home land. Thirty girls are 
ready, waiting for this new building, and many more will follow. No one can 
measure the value of such a Christian school among these crude, childlike, 
superstitious, untaught people. We ask that every one who reads this may 
offer a special prayer for this new school, its leaders, its pupils and the homes 
from which they come. 


Harrze._ Girxs’ ScHooL 
GIKUKI, INHAMBANE, East AFRICA 


In the newly created Inhambane Mission Conference we have this year 
taken over the girls’ boarding school at Gikuki. This school of thirty pupils 
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has been conducted by the Board of Foreign Missions of our church and was 
under the direction of Mrs. W. C. Terril, the wife of the District Superintend- 
ent. Miss Ruth Thomas is the only one of our missionaries that has yet 
arrived, but Miss Elsie Roush, an experienced missionary, is expected to 
arrive before January, 1919. As we are only beginning to make history here 
we cannot tell what has been accomplished except that all were happy over 
the opportunity presented and now embraced after long years of pleading. 
The province of Inhambane like Angola is under Portuguese control. We shall 
have in our school representatives from three tribes, most of them coming 
from the Batswa tribe. Industrial work will be a strong feature of the school. 
Mrs. Terril writes that many girls date the definite beginning of their Christian 
experience to some time during the school term. 

We turn now to consider the two stations at which we are facing the great- 
est menace to the advance of Christianity in Africa, viz, Mohammedanism. 
To be sure we meet it also in East Africa as it sweeps from its main centers 
south, but we live in its compelling shadow in the provinces of Algeria and 
Tunisia at the northern boundary of the continent. 

The continent of Africa will be 
the great deciding ground between 
the forces of Christ and the false 
prophet, Mohammed. Paganism will 
yield either to Islam or to Christ and 
it rests with the Christian church to 
say which. Just now Islam is making 
the more rapid advance. No frag- 
ment of democracy can be found in 
Mohammedanism and we must take 
our rightful place in making Africa 
a safe place for women and children 
to live and thus make large contri- 
butions toward making it safe for 
democracy. 

Of the one hundred and eighty 
million peoplein Africa, forty millions 
are already listed as Mohammedans, 
while only eleven millions (including 
Romanists) claim to be Christians. 

In the city of Algiers our church 
took over some independent mission- 
ary work in 1908 putting it on a 
stronger basis as has since been 
proven. The woman’s department 
had been under the very capable 
leadership of Miss A. D. Welch and 
Miss Emily Smith, with Miss Mary 
Anderson bravely helping in the 
French section of the city. These 
three were adopted by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society and if 
we have any more faithful, loyal, 
spiritual workers anywhere, we do 
not know them. 

At least three hundred women Tur Home rn ALGIERS 
are attending services and_ classes Nereehs ean 
where they, while learning the Way See 
of Life, are being given several forms 
of industrial training thus fitting them to make Christian homes, the hope and 
really the result of all our work. 

A good home for these workers has been purchased and paid for. Here 
many children are cared for and trained for the Master’s use. Scorching sor- 
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occos and being ever surrounded by unclean conditions do not discourage the 
capable leaders of our work in this great Moslem city, which is under 
French control. The influence of the war is strongly felt in the increased cost 
of necessities and the lack of competent helpers. A pleasing incident per- 
taining to the war was the full celebration this year of the 4th of July, this 
being a tribute to our country by our French allies. 

In the smaller city of Constantine where our work, through the generous 
provision of Mrs. Francesca Nast Gamble, opened in 1915, we have been ham- 
pered by poor buildings for our workers and the girls’ boarding school. This 
year we have been able to rent more comfortable quarters with room for twenty 
children and with the help of our new War Emergency fund all are receiving 
better care and are thus better able to fulfill the purpose for which they are 
there. 

New scholarships at $70.00 each per year, salaries for assistants and money 
for the conduct of medical classes are greatly needed. The entire continent 
of Africa demands the most serious consideration of the Christian and civilized 
world. More missionaries and money to equip their work are imperative and 
these will come if, after ‘waiting on the Lord” for strength, we go forth in 
that strength with courage and enthusiasm to win—win those who are unin- 
terested because they are uninformed. 

We believe that ‘Of the increase of His government and of peace there 
shall be no end” in Africa as in all lands. 

Mrs. 8. F. Jounson, Official Correspondent 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN MISSION LANDS 


Too high praise cannot be given to the charter members of our Society 
for having the wisdom and courage to launch at the very beginning a periodical 
through which the aims and needs of our work might be presented to the women 
of our Church. It follows naturally that in the heart of an intelligent con- 
stituency there should soon have been born a desire to extend the blessings 
of Christian literature to the women of our fields. 

The first venture was in 1883 when, at the Executive Committee meeting 
at Des Moines; a proposition was made by returned missionaries from India 
that a periodical be established in the vernacular for the benefit of the women 
who through our Christian schools had been taught to read, and also for those 
instructed by our zenana workers. An endowment of $25,000.00 was sought 
by gifts of twenty-five cents from each of the members, the last five thousand 
dollars being given by Mrs. Elizabeth Sleeper Davis of Boston. The gift to 
our mission of a steam press by Mr. D. C. Cook of Chicago made it possible 
to issue the first edition in Urdu in 1884; the Hindi was issued soon after, with 
a Bengali, then a Tamil and lastly a Marathi edition. It is said that this 
paper goes all over India and tho’ named ‘‘The Woman’s Friend” is found on 
the files of clubs of native men. The words of a priest, ‘“These missionaries 
teach our women to read, next they will want to teach our cows,” addressed 
to the first missionary, are not heard in India today, but a steadily increasing 
subscription list carries this Christian literature to thousands of homes. (See 
also survey of India). 

From this first effort thirty-five years ago to the newest enterprise for 
the benefit of our sisters in India is a long road marked by mile-stones of con- 
tinuous success. Today the most pressing demand is for a magazine in English 
which shall reach the girls who have the privilege of mastering English either 
in mission or government schools. For such the literary output has been esti- 
mated as only about fifteen pages a year, but as we celebrate our Jubilee this 
new enterprise will be launched under the editorship of Miss Flora Robinson. 
The Committee on Christian Literature for Women and Children in Mission 
Lands has made an annual grant of $500.00 which, with indigenous resources 
and other gifts which are expected, will suffice to start the new venture. 
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_Our missionaries in Japan early felt the heart-hunger of this awakened 
nation which in its capital city supports a street where book shops alone line 
both sides for over half a mile. Miss Baucus and Miss Dickinson devoted 
themselves to literary work publishing monthly the “Tokiwa”’ and issuing 
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Christmas cards, bookmarks, calendars, a cook book without ‘any alcohol 
receipts and stories for children. Varied indeed are the missionary activities 
of today. The Committee on Christian Literature is extending its work mak- 
ing an annual grant to this field. 

China is the second country in which one of our missionaries has been set 
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apart for literary work. Miss Laura M. White has been for the last decade 
the editor of “The Woman’s Messenger” which is financed by the Christian 
Literature Society of China. Not content with sending out through this 
agency monthly, practical hints in homemaking and care of children and 
Christian ideals, Miss White has translated and adapted a large number of 
helpful books, such as “Ben Hur,” ‘“The Bird’s Christmas Carol,” and let it 
be noted, one of the most popular translations is the old favorite which made 
us weep in our childhood days, ‘“The Wide, Wide World.” Such books can 
have a first edition published for about fifty dollars, the sales providing for 
later editions. 

Not only is our interest in this magazine for women in China but also 
for its little daughter, a children’s magazine, “Fu Yu Pao” or “Happy Child- 
hood.” This was started in 1915 under the editorship of Mrs. Donald Mac- 
Guilvary. It is published in easy Wenli and is illustrated in quaint Chinese 
drawings and cuts from home. ‘The editor is assisted in her work by several 
Chinese students who have been trained by Miss White and during her absence 
on furlough are carrying on the magazine with notable success. Though only 
a little over three years in existence it enjoys more than four thousand sub- 
scriptions. It reaches many thousands of readers. Chinese in Burma have 
sent their subscriptions, and answers to the questions in the “Finding-out 
Club” come from all sections of China and from sections of American cities. 
Prizes were sent a few months ago to Foochow, Shantung, Manchuria and 
Kiangsi. General Cheng of the Chinese army recently subscribed for eleven 
copies. He says, “This paper is truly a light for the children of China.” 

The Latin America need is most pressing and plans are afoot to do some- 
thing on the syndicated idea to help our girls. 

In the new era this work must of necessity grow. Take, for instance, the 
demands of the war time in the homes of China from which several hundred 
thousand boys went to France, and the zenana homes of India from which 
almost two million boys went to fight for liberty. The mothers of the boys 
who saved Mesopotamia, the boys of the modern Crusade which won Jeru- 
salem for Christian holding, clamor for news of the country and the ideals it 
holds. Fortunate are we that our interdenominational committee could act 
at once and provide for the publication of a life of Joan of Are in Hindustani 
and also in Chinese. 

A program presenting Christian literature has been arranged for aux- 
iliaries in the hope that at least once a year this important topic may be con- 
sidered. Mass meetings have been held at various centers at one of which, 
when the need for an illustrated life of Christ for Chinese children was pre- 
sented, a friend in the audience immediately offered the two hundred and 
fifty dollars necessary. Miss Flora Robinson’s delightful Friendship League 
has resulted-in gifts for books to be published in several vernaculars. Would 
that we could mark the Jubilee year by a strong advance in this literature 
work. John R. Mott says that if the church misses today’s opportunity the 
probability is that this generation of students will be largely influenced by 
the flood of infidel and un-Christian literature. No other field of missionary 
effort has been so neglected, and at the present moment, with the awakening 
of the Oriental peoples, there is a tremendous claim upon Christians at home 
for the immediate and adequate facing of this problem. 

CLEMENTINA BUTLER 


THREE RAINY DAYS AND A 
WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Not only rain, but a storm! It served for “sifting,” as did the test applied 
to Gideon’s army. Six stood the test and met with two missionaries to or- 
ganize the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church, whereby Isabella Thoburn and Clara Swain were sent as missionaries 
to India. Isabella Thoburn, once in Lucknow, with no preconceived notions 
of educating the East but with a teacher’s outlook upon life, started to do with 
her might what her hand found to do. While her colleague was finding ways 
of bringing healing to those in physical need, Miss Thoburn was trying to 
reach the homes of this midnight land. It is not surprising that she soon felt 
that schooling for the children was imperative if the good done and the 
lessons taught were to be conserved. So her venture in schooling girls in 
Lucknow began in a little one-room house which was soon outgrown because 
not only was class upon class added, but a boarding department was opened, 
in order that pupils might be brought from a distance to this, their nearest 
school, and that those whose environment threatened to undo the work of the 
school hours might be kept for the greater part of the year under the sway of 
uplifting influences. An old Mohammedan estate, near the banks of the little 
Gumti River that threads its way through Lucknow to the Ganges forty miles 
away, became the first school-home of this enterprise. 


IsABELLA THOBURN CoLLEcE, Lucknow, INDIA 


Another downpour, such as Indian skies alone know how to send! Added 
to it a cloudburst and the little thread of a river became swollen and turbulent 
and overflowed its banks. The school compound became a swamp and the 
buildings, already old, were so damaged that the problem of continuing the 
school became acute. Miss Thoburn acted on the supposition that this flood 
was sent to launch them on a larger program which required larger premises. 
The recent Mutiny and annexation of that part of the old Moghul Empire to 
British dominion had vacated an estate of the native nobility which was now 
acquired and, as the school’s new home, became known far and wide as Lal 
Bagh, translated indifferently as Treasure Garden, Ruby Garden or Rose 
Garden. Here things came to pass that justified the forward step. Human 
lives were the treasure trove, human flowers the beauty of the garden, and 
the renown of the mistress of the garden spread as fragrance through India 
as well as America. Each year marked an advance step, and finally, Lal Bagh 
came of age! She became a debutante in the University circle of India, 
but more than that she became the pioneer of women’s colleges in Asia, and, 
in the measure that she made, through her graduates, a contribution to the 
world’s conception and ideal of womanhood, she became loved across the seas 


4 
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by those who were thinking of their own womanhood in terms of the world’s 

womanhood. To her people of two hemispheres began to look to prove what 
the Eastern woman could do and be. Not perfectly, yet with divine guidance 
over-ruling her human short-comings, she answered the challenge without 
pretension or pretence, and almost unaware of her own achievements, helped 
Indian womanhood realize itself. 

A third time came the trial by ordeal. A generation had passed since 
the new Lal Bagh had risen out of the Gumti flood when an unprecedented 
rain, cloudburst and flood drenched the city and ruthlessly destroyed one of 
the college buildings which had grown up in recent years. With the shadow 
of the great war hanging over everything, the first impulse was to rebuild on 
the original site-of the destroyed building. But was it the spirit of Miss 
Thoburn, the far-sighted, “swift to hear, ready to serve, prompt to obey,” that 
created that resistless urge in the hearts of all lovers of Lal Bagh, demanding 
that this new disaster should be interpreted as challenge and met in the spirit 
of 1880? However that may be, the fall of 1915 will rank with those other 
two notable events which owed their uniqueness to phenomenal weather as an 
event that launched Lal Bagh anew on a sea of adventure and achievement. 
Dreamers began to dream of a bigger and better Lal Bagh, and these dreams, 
taking on the quality of visions, resulted in a new endeavor to help Lal Bagh 
rise to the opportunity of the hour. 

So, when April of 1920 finds Lal Bagh celebrating her fiftieth anniversary 
and surrounding herself with her children of nearly two generations, we may 
be sure that, young in her maternity, she will wear in her eyes the fresh hopes of 
a long future, enriched by a God-guided past, and that rain and storm and 
flood and deluge will have no terrors for her who has learned to rise above the 
ruins into fuller and larger life. 


UNION INSTITUTIONS 
North China Union Medical College for Women 


an 
North China Union Woman’s College 


These colleges occupy a position of strategic importance by reason of their 
location in Peking. The scope of their influence is wide, their students coming 
from half the provinces of China, Manchuria and Korea and representing 
nearly a dozen different denominations. 

The Arts College is now affiliated with Peking University and we expect 
that the Medical College will be before the present senior class of seventeen 
members is graduated. Fourteen students were matriculated in the Medical 
College under the new requirements for entrance in September, making fifty- 
seven in all in the college. The graduates are doing good service in hospitals, 
dispensaries, schools, homes and in relief work. Some are looking forward to 
graduate work in America. The Arts College is occupying its recently ac- 
quired good but inadequate property. This year the student body numbers 
fifty, and three members have been added to the faculty. 

Both colleges need enlarged plants and equipment and strengthened 
faculty staffs to enable them to meet the highest demands of the new China. 


Ginling College 

Ginling College, located in Nanking, was opened in September, 1915, 
and during the first year thirteen students were enrolled, representing four 
provinces and six preparatory schools. In September, 1918, the fourth class 
was received, giving an enrollment of fifty-three students from nine provinces 
and twenty-eight cities, representing twenty-two preparatory schools and 
eleven denominations. The president writes, ‘No single Board has as many 
students in the college as the Methodist.” All the seniors who will be grad- 
uated in 1919 are Christians. The majority of the students have had experi- 
ence in teaching and more than two-thirds are self-supporting. 
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The’ usual college extra-curriculum activities are in operation, including 
an athletic club, current events club, and glee club. The Young Woman’s 
Christian Association conducts a neighborhood Sunday School and a half-day 
school for about twenty girls. The students have established student govern- 
ment and are training themselves in self-control and co-operation. Repre- 
sentatives of the college have given invaluable help in the summer conferences 
of the Young Woman’s,Christian Association. 


MepiIcaL STUDENTS, PEKING, CHINA 


Five missionary societies, with the Smith College Association for Christian 
Work affiliated, co-operate in maintaining Ginling College, which has the 
distinction of being the only college in China without a preparatory depart- 
ment. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society is represented on the faculty 
by Miss Elizabeth Goucher (Goucher College), who has been connected with 
the college since its organization, and Miss Cora D. Reeves (University of 
Michigan), who joined the staff in 1917. 


Woman’s Christian College of Japan 


In 1911 the Rev. J. F. Goucher, chairman of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Continuation Committee, called together representatives of the 
principal missions in Japan to consider the establishment of a union Christian 
college for girls. A promoting committee was appointed and the investiga- 
tion continued with more or less enthusiasm until 1915 when definite plans 
were made. The proposition as outlined by the committee was accepted by 
most of the missions in Japan and ratified by five Boards. These five Boards 
formed a co-operating committee at home. At present there are six co- 
operating Boards and another will very soon join the union; the basis of sup- 
port is $700 for annual current expenses for each high school affiliated with 
the college. Our Society has four high schools making our annual assessment 
$2,800.00. Each Board also pledges $5,000 for each high school for the build- 
ing fund; our apportionment is $20,000.00. The co-operating Boards are 
Methodist Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of Canada, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Christian, Dutch Reform and Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
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of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States. The Congrega- 
tionalist Board expects soon to join. © 


April 30th, 1918, the college was opened. The selection of leaders was 
difficult but has been preeminently wise. Dr. Nitobe is the president, Miss 
Tetse Yasui, the dean, Mr. Nagao, business adviser and Dr. Reischauer, execu- 
tive secretary. 


Government has shown great interest in the college and granted official 
recognition. The students number forty-one in regular preparatory class, 
forty-three in special course. Added to these are twenty students who attend 
the series of weekly popular lectures, making a total of one hundred four. 
If the college had been ready to open at the beginning of educational year 
the number of students would probably have been double. This is, however, 
a very remarkable beginning. About three-fourths of these students are 
Christians and the same proportion of the faculty. This creates a decidedly 
Christian character to the institution. The students have come from all parts 
of the empire, from government high schools, from mission schools and from 
other private schools. 


The home of the school is now in rented quarters in the suburbs of Tokyo. 
This property is rented for three years and the hope is that permanent quarters _ 
may be ready at that time. The Japanese expect to raise money in Japan for 
the land. 


Japanese and foreigners all agree that the opening of this first college for 
women in Japan is a “significant event in the history and progress of modern 
Japanese education.” 


Madras Christian College for Women 


In July, 1915, a little more than a half a century after the beginning of 
the general movement for the higher education of women in this country, the 
Women’s Christian College, Madras, India, was founded by twelve Mission 
Boards, six in Great Britain, six in America. The Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society had the honor of sharing in this enterprise for providing for South 
India the opportunity for learning-loving girls which Tedbella Thoburn College 
offered in North India. After a year in rented quarters, the new College 
entered its beautiful, permanent home, Doveton House ‘with ten acres of 
campus, once the palatial residence of a rajah. Forty students in 1915 and 
one hundred in 1918 indicate the rate of progress and the need of increased 
equipment, already partly provided by a new building, the gift of college 
women in England and the United States. The college is affiliated with the 
University of Madras, which gives the examinations and confers the degrees. 
The seven first graduates, all of whom were prepared for college at mission 
schools, are already holding important positions in educational work. The 
students, largely, no doubt, “under the leadership of the American representa- 
tives in the faculty, Miss Dibell, Miss Coon and Miss Sarber, have enthusi- 
astically organized every form of student activity, including student govern- 
ment. The Alumnae have euphoniously formed an “Old Students’ Associa- 
tion.” The principal of the college is Eleanor McDougall, M. A., of the Uni- 
versity of London. 


Institutions 


INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE 
WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
EDUCATIONAL 

Colleges 

INDIA 

Isabella Thoburn College—Lucknow 
CHINA 


Woman’s College of South China—Foochow 
JAPAN 
Kwassui Jo Gakko—Nagasaki 
KorREA 
Ewha Haktang—Seoul 
Number of Colleges 


High Schools 
INDIA 


Lois L. Parker High School—Lucknow 
Wellesley Girls’ High School—Naini Tal 
Cawnpore Girls’ High School—Cawnpore 
Howard Plested Memorial Girls’ High School—Meerut 
Elizabeth K. Stanley Girls’ High School—Hyderabad 
Baldwin Girls’ High School—Bangalore 
Vernacular and High School—Baroda 
Calcutta Girls’ High School—Calcutta 
Queen’s Hill Girls’ High School—Darjeeling 
Burma 
Methodist Girls’ High School—Rangoon 
CHINA 
Mary Porter Gamewell Memorial School—Peking 


Sarah L. Keen Memorial Anglo-Chinese Girls’ School—Tientsin 


Chinkiang Girls’ Boarding School—Chinkiang 
Methodist Girls’ Boarding School—Nanking 
Rulison Fish ~Memorial—Kiukiang 
Stephen L. Baldwin Memorial—Nanchang 
Methodist Episcopal Girls’ High School—Chengtu 
Jennie Caldwell School for Girls—Tzechow 
KorEA 
Union Academy for Women and Girls—Pyengyang 
JAPAN 
Caroline Wright School—Iai Jo Gakko—Hakodate 
Girls’ School—Jo Gakko—Hirosaki 
Joshi Ji Jo Gakkwan—Sendai 
Aoyama Jo Gakuin—Tokyo 
Seiryu Jo Gakko—Nagoya 
Jo Gakko—Fukuoka 
Mexico 
Sarah L. Keen School—Mexico City 
SoutH AMERICA 
High School—Lima, Peru 
ITALy 
Crandon Institute, Rome 


INaimbenotrichtSchoolsasceee tier ticis, seek Leet 


Middle and Primary Schools 
INDIA 
North India Conference 
Bidwell Memorial Girls’ School—Shahjahanpur 
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Lois Lee Parker Girls’ School—Bijnor 

Sigler Girls’ School—Budaun 

Mary Ensign Gill Girls’ School—Pauri 

Shamber’s Memorial Girls’ School—Gonda 

Hardoi Methodist Girls’ Boarding School—Hardoi 

Methodist Girls’ Boarding School—Pithoragarh 

Sitapur Girls’ Boarding School—Sitapur 

Methodist Girls’ School and Normal—Moradabad 

Indiana Methodist Girls’ School—Muzaffarpur 

Methodist Girls’ Boarding School—Dwarahat 

Methodist Girls’ Boarding School—Bareilly 
Northwest India Conference 

Hudson Memorial Girls’ School—Cawnpore 

Louisa Soules Girls’ School—Aligarh 

Girls’ Boarding School—Muttra 

Lucie F, Harrison School—Lahore 

Methodist Girls’ Boarding School—Ajmere 
South India Conference 

Girls’ Boarding School—Kolar 

Girls’ Boarding School—Belgaum 

Girls’ Boarding School—Bidar 

Mary A. Knotts Girls’ School—Vikarabad 

Girls’ Boarding School—Madras 

Methodist Girls’ Boarding School—Raichur 
Central Provinces Conference 

Johnson Girls’ School—Jubbulpore 

Girls’ School—Basim 

Girls’ School—Khandwa 

Girls’ School—Sironcha 

Mrs. E. B. Stevens Girls’ School—Raipur 

Girls’ School—Jagdalpur 
Bombay Conference 

Vernacular-and Normal School—Godhra 

Ordelia L. Hillman Memorial School—Telegaon 
Bengal Conference 

Bengali Girls’ Boarding School—Asansol 

Lee Memorial Boarding School—Baliaghata 

Methodist Girls’ Boarding School—Pakur 
Burma Conference 

Elizabeth Pearson Hall—Thandaung 

Methodist Vernacular Girls’ School—Thongwa 

Methodist Burmese Girls’ Beno pane eR 
Malaysia Conference 

Anglo-Chinese Girls’ School—Penang 

Winchell Homes—Penang 

Nind Home—Singapore 

Girls’ School—Singapore 

-Girls’ School—Ipoh 

Girls’ Boarding School—Taipeng 

Girls’ School—Kuala Lumpur 

Rebecca Cooper Suydam School—Malacca, 8.S. 

Girls’ Boarding School—Malacca, S.S. 

Methodist Girls’ School—Singapore 

Girls’ School—Sarawak 

Methodist Girls’ School—Sibu, Borneo 
Netherlands Indies Conference 

Girls’ School—Buitenzorg, Java 

CHINA 

North China Conference 

Lucy A. Alderman Memorial Girls’ Boarding School—Changli 

Primary Boarding School—Lan Hsien 
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Primary Boarding School—Shanhaikwan 
Maria Brown Davis Girls’ Boarding School—Taianfu 
West China Conference 
Shio Deh Boarding School—Chungking 
Stevens Memorial Girls’ Boarding School—Suining 
Foochow Conference 
Girls’ Boarding School—Foochow 
Girls’ Boarding School—Mintsinghsien 
Boarding School—Ngucheng 
King’s Heralds Girls’ School—Haitang 
Girls’ Boarding School—Kutien 
-Emma Fuller Boarding School—Yenping 
Girls’ Boarding School—Lungtien 
Hinghwa Conference 
Hamilton Girls’ Boarding School—Hinghwa 
Isabel Hart Girls’ Boarding School—Sienyu 
Mexico 
Collegio Hijas de Allende—Pachuca 
Collegio Juarez—Guanajuato 
SourH AMERICA 
Rivadavis Liceo—Buenos Ayres 
Collegio Norte Americano—Rosario 
Instituto Crandon—Montevideo 
AFRICA 
Girls’ Boarding School—Quessua, Angola 
Fairfield Girls’ School—Old Umtali, Rhodesia 


Number of Middle and Primary Schools.............-- 72 
Day Schools 
INDIA : 
INorthelncial @onteren ce mes eer tetmiianeterer te act ot eke: 196 
Northwest India Conference. ........-... +22 cee e eee ee 260 
South India Conference.......... 1 ee Sle Pale ee eae seats ade 179 
Central Provinces Conference....-..--. see eee ere e eee 18 
Bombay Conference: $2.0. (ceo. es oe eter tee tee anna ed 131 
Bengal Conference....... 5.20.06 s see cee eter eee et reese 31 
uma OOMRENEN CE es ye sacle nd ah os Be Pe ea eel 2, 
Malaysia Conference. ........----2- eee e trees teense 11 
A PavtAll oye baVlhe sab uo amen obbnd Sd act e ceMpew deo met Hoo oe 
CHINA . 
None @hinaw@onfterencessan. cece. ola. = ee he ur este ds cll: 63 
Gentraln@ hina @onterences-s..6e ect ce ci eat Pil 
Waanget Conference) joe. saeco Fe ine aS eter ies 50 
Vikas Olina, COMORANCDs con eoodvccnaecsocnesodogsaceadootae 62 
Hoochows @onterencey mee eideice cit.) are stn sae rctekiees th 132 
Hinghwa Conference.........+-.++ scent erent teense ness 10 
Wenping Comlerence. 2s acm seus ie tari oe 30 


Total for China 


JIKOREA 
Korea Conference 

JAPAN 

_ East Japan Conference 

Mexico 

SoutrH AMERICA 

AFRICA 


151 


828 
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Kindergartens 
INDIA 


iINortheindias@ onferences =e peniease eee eee 
Bombay Conferences.2 4) aoe pasta eet eee 
Bengal: Conterences...5. 1620 4cnr a ath cir ee 


‘Lotal*for Indian oe ere eee eee 


CHINA 


Kaanesi' Conference samc. tor aire eer ore ene 


West China Conference 
Foochow Conference 
Hinghwa Conference 


IGOR BAC rete cohen arene a ote eae nay ME geen Sk er ee ee 
DIA PAIN er cece senor Se leace Tisnce Siete ae Ore oo Se 
Number of Kindergartens 
Orphanages 
INDIA 
Bareilly, Baihar, Tamluk 
CHINA 


Mary EK. Crook Home—Foochow 
JAPAN 

Kwassui Jo En—Omura 
NortH AFRICA ) 

Algiers, Constantine 
Europe 

Grenoble, France 


4 
41 
1 

46 
1 
1 
6 
2 
2 
1 

13 

1 

9 

69 
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Bible Training Schools 


INDIA 
North India Conference 


Bareilly, Arrah, Balla, Chit Baragawn, Budaun 


Northwest India Conference 
Meerut (3), Lahore 
Blackstone Missionary Institute, Muttra 
South India Conference 
Bidar, Vikarabad, Raichur 
Bombay Conference 
Baroda, Poona 
BurMA 
Thongwa 
MaALaysIa 
Singapore, 8. S., Buitenzorg, Java 
PuiLippineE Is_anps 
Harris Memorial, Manila 
Lingayen 
CHINA 
North China Conference 
Edna Terry Training School, Taianfu 
Catherine Thompson Memorial, Changli 
Central China Conference 
Mary Hitt Training School, Nanking 
Bible Teachers’ Training School, Nanking 
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Kiangsi Conference 
Ellin J. Knowles Training School, Kiukiang 
Nanchang 
West China Conference 
Fidelia DeWitt Training School, Tzechow 
Chengtu, Chungking, Suining 
Foochow Conference 
Foochow, Yuki, Kutien, Mintsinghsien, Lungtien 
Hinghwa Conference 
Juliet Turner Training School, Hinghwa 
Frieda Knoeschel Memorial, Sienyu 
Yenping Conference 


Yenping 
KOREA 
Seoul 
JAPAN 
Higgins Memorial, Yokohama 
Nagasaki 
Number of Bible Training Schools.................... 42 
Industrial Schcols 
INDIA 
Muttra, Hyderabad, Pakur 
CHINA 
Van Kirk Woman’s Industrial Home, Foochow 
JAPAN 
Maud E, Simons Memorial, Yokohama 
Nagasaki 
Mexico 
Mexico City 
Number of Industrial Schools.......................-. a 
Schools for Defectives 
JAPAN 
Christian Blind School, Yokohama 
KOREA 
School for Blind and Deaf Girls, Pyengyang 
Number of Schools for Defectives..................-.. x 
MEDICAL 
Hospitals 
INDIA 


Zenana Hospital, Bareilly 
Pithoragarh Hospital 
Brindaban Hospital 
Ellen Thoburn Cowen Memorial, Kolar 
Sanitarium, Tilaunia 
Mrs. William Butler Memorial, Baroda 

PuitippinE IsLtanps 
Mary J. Johnston Hospital, Manila 

CHINA 
Sleeper Davis Hospital, Peking 
Isabella Fisher Hospital, Tientsin 
Priscilla Bennett Hospital, Taianfu 
Letitia Mason Quine Hospital, Chinkiang 
Elizabeth Skelton Danforth Hospital, Kiukiang 
Women’s and Children’s Hospital, Nanchang 
William Gamble Memorial Hospital, Chungking 
Magaw Hospital, Foochow 
Woolston Memorial, Foochow City Hospital, Foochow 
Nathan Sites Good Shepard Hospital, Mintsinghsien 
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Hospital, Ngucheng (Lungtien) 


Margaret Eliza Nast Gamble Hospital, Sienyu 


KorREA 


William Harris Memorial Hospital and Baldwin Dispensary, Seoul 


Woman’s Hospital and Dispensary, Pyengyang 
Number ofsHospitals.. n-ne ore ee ee ee 


Dispensaries 


Inp1a—Ballia—Arrah (2), Sironcha, Northwest India (4) 


Cuina—Peking, Tientsin 
Korea—Seoul (2), Pyengyang 
Jarpan—Nagasaki 


INumberofsDispensariesana: eee cee oe nee 


Nurses’ Training Schools 


CHINA 


North China Union Training School for Nurses, Peking 


Isabella Fisher Hospital & Training School for Nurses, Tientsin 
2 


Number of Nurses’ Training Schools.......... 


PHILANTHROPIC 
Homes for Widows and Homeless Women 


InpDIA 


Eastern Kumaon, Muttra, Kolar, Belgaum, Sironcha, Pakur 


MALaysIa 
Alexandra Home, Penang, S.S. 


Number of Homes for Homeless Women 


Leper Homes 
CHINA 
Lillian Gamble Leper Home, Sienyu 


INfunedloese Ohi Ibeparate ISONIC, cas caadbeleeeoonace 


SUMMARY 
Educational 


Colleges irae iia satan a te vece cioe Gy ean ake eee ene 
High Schoolsstae siete ein Oe ee ea eee eee 
MiddlevandsPrimany Schools seinen tee eee et riers 
Day Schoolsi.cnccrcsmtecco nh oct eck eee ec eee eas 
Kindergartensits. scoatryee re ace 2 eee eee 
Orplandges Sen, keene ce ore Ce ee Ee 


Bible Training Schools 


Medical 
Hospitalst ic.) aeigte «ha cleie he outtiet. i oe aS Oe ee 
DDISPeNSaTIES. Pc. htierc ts ha as ee Te 
Nurses’: itrainine Schoolsin, opp ee cee ee ee 
Total Medical Institutions 
Philanthropic 


Homes for Homeless Women 
Leper Home 


Industnriali Schools seamsse ene Seer ae 


Total Educational Institutions................... 


Total Philanthropierinstutionsas erent ee 
Grand ‘Totals ar ee tice ere 


ayy eco 1 


1512 


Mesto seri aeto 2 
Ebru Bott 36 
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AT THE HOME BASE 


“Until all Christian women have learned that the 
Cross of Christ is not to be sung about, nor wept over, 
nor smothered in flowers, but set up in our pleasures; 
that He never commanded us to cling to that Cross, 
but to carry it, the work of the missionary circle will 
not be done nor its warfare accomplished. 


HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY. 


MEMBERS 


“You cannot enlarge the triangle without enlarging the circle’ 


as ee 72. OY aD 


Vice PRESIDENT 


AND 


CHAIRMAN OF THE Home DEPARTMENT 
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BRANCH OFFICERS 


New England Branch 


President—Mrs. Joun Lecco, 28 South Lenox St., Worcester, Mass. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Fiorence L. Nicuors, 53 Arlington St., 
Lynn, Mass. 

Secretary of the Home Base—Miss CLeMENTINA ButTLer, 229 Waterman St., 
Providence, R. I. 

Been aed Secretary—Miss Sopuronia B. Ricu, 20 Sargent St., Newton, 

ass. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. M. Hoyt, 168 E. Emerson St., Melrose, Mass. 
Secretary of Special Work—Mrs. A. P. SHarp, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 


New York Branch 


President—Mrs. Wiutam I. Haven, 25 Fernwood Road, Summit, N. J. 

Honorary Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Joun M. Cornett, Seabright, N. J. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Grorce A. Witson, 805 Comstock Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Assistant Corresponding Secretary—Miss EvizAperH R. Benper, Room 715, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Secretary of the Home Base—Mrs. Georce Heser Jones, 196 Crescent Ave., 
Leonia, N. J. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. J. H. Know res, Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Treasurer—Mrs. J. SUMNER Stone, 155 Pelham Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Recewing Treasurer—Miss Grace ANpDREws, 116 Cambridge Pl., Brooklyn, 
INEeY? 


Secretary of Special Work—Mrs. Ropert M. Moore, 1695 Albemarle Road, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Branch 


President—Mrs. Rosert BAcGneELtL, 216 State St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Carrizé J. CARNAHAN, Shady Ave. and Walnut 
St., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Assistant Corresponding Secretary—Muss Jutiet Knox, Brighton Road, Ben 
Avon, Pa. 

Secretary of the Home Base—Mitss Susan C. Lopce, 1720 Arch St., Philadel- 

hia, Pa. 

Recirdsns Secretary—Mrs. W. T. Cooper, 230 Owen Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Curtis Sooy, 2427 N. 33rd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary of Special Work—Miss Herren R. Persuinc, 400 Biddle Ave., 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Baltimore Branch 
President—Mrs. Don 8. Cott, 24 E. 25th St., Baltimore, Md. 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. E. L. Harvey, 1626 Monroe St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Secretary of the Home Base—Mrs. 8. A. Hitt, 206 Longwood Road, Roland 
Park, Baltimore, Md. ee 
Statistical Secretary—Mrs. W.S. Dewutrst, 1737 Park Road, Washington, 
DAC 


Recording Secretary—Mrs. Wa. E. Moore, 4100 Kate Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Grorce W. Corner, JR., 212 Ridgewood Road, Roland 
Park, Md. 

Secretary of Special Work—Miss Lutiz P. Hooper, 2301 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Cincinnati Branch 


President—Mrs. A. J. CLarkeE, 925 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. R. L. THomas, 792 East McMillan St., Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Assistant Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. J. M. Dorsey, Hyde Park, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Secretary of the Home Base—Mrs. Joun MitcHeE Lt, Box 54, Station A, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Recording Secreiary = MIRe: F. T. Enverts, 131 W. 16th St., Covington, Ky. 

Receiving Treasurer—Mrs. J. C. Kunz, 3423 Knott Ave., Avondale, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Disbursing "Treasurer—Mrs. Cuas. C. Boyp, 128 Kinsey Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Secretary of Special Work—Maiss Cora Hatrnes, 1029 Wesley Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Northwestern Branch 


President—Mrs. H. B. Witttams, 1940 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 

Corresponding Secretary Emeritus—Mrs. Frank P. Cranpon, 1414 Forest 
Ave., Evanston, Il 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss EH. L. Stncrair, 328 South Douglas Ave., 
Springfield, Il. 

Assistant Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. J. M. Avann, 4949 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 

Secretary of the Home Base—Mrs. Josepu N. ReEeEp, 541 Broadway, Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Joun E. Best, Arlington Heights, Il. 

Treasurer—Miss Expa L. Smirtu, 1100 8S. Sixth St., Springfield, Ill. 


Secretary of Special Work—Mrs. A. H. ANDREWS, 4714 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Des Moines Branch 
President—Mrs. OnER S. Dow, 1304 East Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. RANvoLPH BEALL, Mt. Ayr, Iowa. , 


Secretary of the Home Base—Mrs. W. M. Dun ey, 1304 Hast Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. H. M. Humpurey, Indianola, Iowa. 

Treasurer Emeritus—Mrs. EK. K. Sraniey, 627 Fortieth St., Des Moines, Iowa 

Lie aes rs. W. H. Arnoip, 1032 West Twentieth St., Des Moines, 
owa. 

Recrdany of Special Work—Mrs. B. S. Kine, 517 West 31st St., Kansas City, 

0. 


Minneapolis Branch 

President—Mrs. Cuar_es Bayarp Mirtcue.t, 147 Lexington Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Corresponding Secretary Emeritus—Mrs. C. 8. Wincuer1, 113 State St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Wm. Perry Everanp, 315 Northwestern 
National Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary of Home Base—Mrs. Grorce D. Taytor, 4216 Upton Ave., §., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
era Secretary—Mrs. J. N. Robinson, 3116 Irving Ave., S., Minneapolis, 

inn. 
Treasurer—Mrs. C. W. Hatt, 3206 Second Ave., S., eee Minn. 
Secretary of Special Work—Mnrs. L, L. Fisu, R. R. 2, Wayzata, Minn. 
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Topeka Branch 
President—Mnrs. J. F. Borys, Lincoln, ees 
Corresponding Secretary—Miss E1ta M. Watson, 1701 S. Seventeenth St., 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Seortiy Te of the Home Base—Mrs., J. A. Sravety, 640 Oakland Ave., Kansas 
it 
ReeoHing ee aes W. H. Ricurer, 1220 Fillmore St., Topeka, Kan. 
Treasurer—Mrs. B. M. Davies, 120 West Sixth St., Topeka, Kan. 
Secretary of Special Work—Mrs. Lypia K. ANDREW, Table Rock, Neb. 


Pacific Branch 
President—Mrs. GrorceE B. Smytu, 2509 Hearst Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
Honorary Corresponding Secretary—Mnrs. Cuartotre 0’N EAL, 1460 North 
Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
pcan ending Secretary—Mrs. S. F. Jonnson, 710 Locust St., Pasadena, 


pecreory of Oe ere Base—Mrs. Bette T. AnpERson, 558 W. 39th St., San 

edro, 

peceraieg Secretary—Mrs. W.C.Suaron, 7228. Harvard Blvd., Los Angeles, 
a 


Treasurer—Mrs. Z. L. ParMELEE, 919 Fair Oaks Ave., South Pasadena, Cal. 
perery uh previa! Work—Mkrs. F. H. Jounson, 596 Summit Avenue, Pasa- 
ena, Cal. 


Columbia River Branch 


President—Mrs. MatrHew Simpson Hucues, 406 East Twenty-fourth St., 
Portland, Ore. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. A. N. FisHer, The Robinson, 328 Tenth St., 
Portland, Ore. 

Secretary of the Home Base—Mrs. R. K. Keene, W. 804 Providence Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. A. R. Mactean, 217 Morris St., Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer—Miss Nettie M. WHITNEY, 705 N. Carr St., Tacoma, Wash. 

Secretary of Special Work—Mrs. A. H. Sprout, 618 E. Forty-seventh St., 
North, Portland, Ore. 


TERRITORY EMBRACED IN THE ELEVEN BRANCHES 


New Encianp Brancu—New England States. 
New York Brancn—New York and New Jersey. 
PuILADELPHIA BrRancH—Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


Battimore Brancu—Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and the Canal Zone. 

CincinNATI BrancH—Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi. 

NortuwestTerN Brancu—lllinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Switzerland. 

Des Moines Brancn—lowa, Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana. 

MrnneEaro.tis Branca—Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota. 

TorekKA Brancu—Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas and Sweden. 

Paciric Brancu—California, Nevada, Arizona and Hawaii. 

Cotumsia River Brancu—Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
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WHERE THE WOMEN’S ForEIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY WAS ORGANIZED 


SURVEY OF BRANCH HISTORY 


By SECRETARIES OF THE HOME BASE 


New England Branch 


A missionary sermon provided the inspiration of the moment but the 
seed thought of woman’s work for women in our Church may be seen in a 
letter dated 1857, written on the throne of the Greal Mogul in Delhi, appealing 
for support of the orphan children of the Sepoy soldiers. It says, “If you pay 
for them, you will pray for them.’”’ To place a sense of responsibility on the 
hearts of the women was the aim of the organization which on the stormy day, 
March 23, 1869, was launched in Tremont Street Church, Boston. We count 
the names of the eight women who had the courage to organize; Mrs. William 
Butler, Mrs. Edwin W. Parker, (the missionaries), Mrs. Lewis Flanders, the 
one deeply interested member of that church, Mrs. Thomas Rich, Mrs. William 
Merrill, Mrs. O. T. Taylor, Mrs. Thomas Kingsbury and Mrs. H. J. Stoddard. 

Mrs. Butler had brought the Constitution and By-Laws of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, organized just a year previously, and also a copy of their 
publication, Life and Light. Mrs. Flanders presided and after addresses by 
the two missionaries the vote was taken to organize and a committee appointed 
to draw up a Constitution. The following week this was adopted. It was 
also voted to have a monthly publication of which Mrs. W. F. Warren was 
elected editor. Mr. Flanders promised a guarantee of five hundred dollars a 
year for the paper, which was named The Heathen Woman’s Friend. The 
Constitution and By-Laws were published in the first number, June, 1869. 

On May 7, Dr. J. P. Durbin and Dr. W. L. Harris, the secretaries of the 
Missionary Society of the Church, came to meet the officers of the new organ- 
ization, and after a discussion as to whether it would be best to have the women 
raise money and send it to New York to be disbursed, full consent was given 
to the plan to have the members assume the responsibility for the work and to 
administer the funds. 
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The first public meeting was held on May 26 with the governor of the 
state of Massachusetts in the chair. Addresses were made by Dr. W. F. 
Warren of Boston University, Dr. William Butler and Dr. Edwin A. Parker 
of India. It was voted to send Miss Thoburn to India. On September 9th 
the question of having a medical missionary was discussed, the record quaintly 
stating that “It met with some opposition.” A farewell meeting was held 
for Miss Thoburn on October 5 and one for Miss Clara Swain on October 14. 
The spirit of the women of that day was crystalized in Mrs. E. F. Porters’ 
speech, when doubt was expressed as to whether they could afford to send 
two missionaries, ‘Let the women of Boston walk the streets in calico gowns 
if need be, but let us send the missionaries!”’ 

The first General Executive Committee met in Boston, April 20, 1870. The 
first camp meeting auxiliary was formed at Martha’s Vineyard where subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $202.00 were received. 

In more recent years beginnings were as follows: In 1901 Miss Clara 
Cushman, then Home Secretary of this Branch, organized the first company 
of Standard Bearers. Today eighty-two missionaries are proud to be called 
Standard Bearer missionaries. Mrs. L. F. Harrison secured the adoption of 
the name of King’s Heralds for our juniors and Little Light Bearers for the 
tiny helpers in our work. Lowell, Mass. reported the first young woman’s 
organization and Swampscott, the first children’s band. 

Today the membership of this Branch stands at 25,439 enlisted in one 
thousand and three organizations. This constitutes about one-quarter of the 
estimated number of Methodist women and girls in New England churches, 
with auxiliary organization in approximately half the number of churches. 
_ The average for benevolences in this territory is about $3.00 of which forty-six 
cents is contributed through this Society. Subscriptions to The Woman's 
Missionary Friend are 3,687 or about one to every eight members. The gain 
in membership for the past year is 1390 or five and two-thirds percent. 
‘Twenty-five missionaries are in active service out of the sixty-nine on our roll. 
Twelve have passed to their reward. 

Tremont Street Church is assisted by St. Mark’s in the invitation to the 
Jubilee hosts for 1919, and a state plan affords every section of the Branch a 
share in the hospitality extended to all the members from all the Branches, 
for the Old Home week in October. The year of Jubilee is come! 


New York Branch 


Through the earnest efforts of Mrs. William Butler, the honored founder 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society who at the time was residing 
at Passaic, N. J., a meeting for the purpose of organizing a Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society in New York City was held in St. Paul’s Church, Wednes- 
day, June 9th, 1869. The attendance was not large but deep interest was 
shown and a resolution was adopted to organize such a society which should 
be auxiliary to the one recently organized in Boston. The following officers 
were chosen: President, Mrs. William Butler, Treasurer, Mrs. John Elliott, 
Recording Secretary, Miss Helen L. Smith, Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
George Lansing Taylor. Mrs. Taylor served but a short time and was suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Butler. A Board of Managers was also elected, comprising, 
as far as possible, two ladies from each church in the city and in its member- 
p> are to be found some of the most historic names in metropolitan Metho- 

ism. 

In harmony with its purpose of affiliated effort with the Boston Society 
the New York Society had an honorable part in sending Miss Thoburn and 
Dr. Clara Swain, the first of the Society’s missionaries, to the field, contrib- 
uting toward the expenses of sending out these ladies the sum of $994.35, and 
their farewell meeting before sailing was held in Bedford Street Church, New 
York. It should be noted also that Dr. Swain came from Castile, New York, 
within what afterward became the territory of the Branch. 

A general form of organization of a church-wide Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society was early perfected following the original meeting in Boston 
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in 1869, and in March, 1870, a Constitution was adopted simultane- 
ously in the cities where ‘auxiliary societies had been formed, making these 
coordinate Branches of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. The New 
York Society took action with the other Branches and its formal recognition 
as a Branch dates, therefore, from March, 1870. 

The first annual report shows that its receipts from September, 1869, 
to December 31, 1870, were $8,336.38. The first completed statistics are for 
1872-73 and show 173 auxiliaries with 5549 members and $11,639.10 raised 
for the cause. Out of this humble but encouraging beginning ‘has come the 
present strong Branch with its 1,711 auxiliaries and other organizations, with 
a total of 50,498 members who contributed for all purposes $152,285.00 last 
year. For the 49 years of its existence the Branch has raised $2, 882, 288.00. 

The first field of the Society’s effort was India and its first missionary 
sent out on its own full responsibility was Miss Fannie J. Sparkes who was 
appointed and sailed in 1870, going as teacher to the orphanage in Bareilly, 
and later becoming its superintendent. Miss Sparkes still remains honored 
and loved for her splendid years of service. She was the file leader of 114 mis- 
sionaries who have been sent to the field by the New York Branch. Of this 
number twelve have passed away and 102 remain. Forty-seven are still in 
active service and fifty-five are retired. Many of those who have retired have 
remained connected in some form with the work, either at home or abroad. 
It is interesting to note that sixteen of the appointees of the Branch married 
missionaries of the Board of Foreign Missions, among them being Mrs. John M. 
Springer of Africa; Mrs. John M. B. Gill and Mrs. W. W. Williams of China; 
Mrs. P. M. Buck and Mrs. Henry Mansell of India; and Dr. Rosetta Sherwood 
Hall and Mrs. John Z. Moore of Korea. Among the representatives of the 
Branch who died in labors abundant and honors many are Dr. Lucy Hoag 
of China and Mrs. M. F. Scranton of Korea. The work of the Branch has 
spe from India until it includes responsibilities in all fields entered by the 

ociety. 

The years that have passed have been busy and fruitful ones for the 
women of New York Branch. In its organization it has put into operation 
the very best plans and methods which its own experience or that of its sister 
Branches showed to be productive. Probably its chief original contribution 
in the way of a new movement is that of the mite-box, which was instituted 
among its auxiliaries in 1870 ‘“‘as a very practical and excellent way of add- 
ing to the funds of the Society.’ This simple device has spread throughout 
the Society and has been a source of large things. 

Throughout the nearly fifty years of its existence the Branch has moved 
under the leadership of a notable group of women. The limits of space render 
it impossible to name all or even a small fraction of those deserving mention. 
Mrs. William Butler, one of the founders of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, served as its corresponding secretary from 1869 to 1873. She was 
succeeded by Mrs. Lemuel Skidmore who served from 1873 until 1904. Wise, 
safe, and a splendid administrator, the Branch moved forward from success 
to success under Mrs. Skidmore’s leadership. ‘Time fails us to tell of the 
splendid work of Mrs. John M. Cornell, of Mrs. Z. P. Dennler and of Mrs. 
Joseph H. Knowles, one of the founders of the Branch and still serving with 
splendid power and success. Mrs. Stephen L. Baldwin and Mrs. J. T. Gracey 
brought to the home problems the richness of their life as missionaries on the 
field. Mrs. Baldwin was elected president of the Branch in 1892 and served 
until her death in 1910. Mrs. Gracey, for twenty-three years secretary of the 
Genesee Conference, gave large and splendid service in the development of 
the literature of the movement. 

The Branch feels happy over its growing membership of more than 50,000 
women and yet only one in five of the Methodist women in the churches in 
the Branch are members of the Society. There still remain more than 200,000 
within the Branch territory who should become members of its auxiliaries. 
These figures carry their own lesson, namely, that much, very much, along all 
lines remains to be done at the Home Base. 
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Philadelphia Branch 


Central Branch was its name for the four initial years of its history and it 
was the first Branch to organize. This justifies the modest statement of its 
first Annual Report printed in 1871, ‘This Branch organized in Philadelphia, 
March 38rd, 1870, Mrs. J. T. Gracey (having returned from years of labor 
among the heathen in India) being its president. This was the Central Star 
that now has a beautiful constellation clustering about it.” 

At this organization meeting Mrs. Gracey gave an account of the work 
in India showing clearly the need of female missionaries, and Mrs. Wittemeyer 
urged the women present to engage heartily in this new enterprise. Sub- 
scriptions were taken for the “Heathen Woman’s Friend” a little missionary 
paper, and the treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Rand, received three dollars as mem- 
bership dues. The minutes are in the hand writing of Miss E. A. Townsend 
and this same handwriting continued for twenty-five years. Mrs. W. B. 
Hastlack, corresponding secretary for one year, was succeeded by Mrs. 
Gracey and Mrs. 8. L. Keen was elected president. As vice-president for the 
first year, Mrs. Keen had given her best to the office. In 1873 she was made 
corresponding secretary, and calling to her aid such women as Mrs. William 
Butler, Mrs. 8. L. Baldwin and Mrs. E. B. Stevens, she journeyed with them 
to the large centers for organization, or alone traveled the Branch, always 
bringing back trophies,—societies, members, workers enlisted. Until 1905 
this woman of stately bearing and classic face reigned as queen, calling leaders 
into service, loving with intense ardor the missionary candidates and penning 
strengthening messages to the missionaries on the field. Mrs. Eastlack, Mrs. 
Gracey, Mrs. Longacre, Mrs. Keen, Miss Carnahan, a noble line. 

The Branch has had eight presidents, four recording secretaries and five 
treasurers. Forty-two societies with 2290 members and an appropriation of 
$2,500.00 marked the year 1870. One thousand subscribers to the “Friend” 
was the record for that first year, one to every two members. 

In 1871 Mrs. Keen reported the acceptance of Miss Lucinda Combs who, 
after putting herself through a seminary, had had money promised her to take 
a medical course, and for this she came to the Woman’s Medical College in 
Philadelphia, the same college that four years earlier had graduated Clara 
Swain. The minutes later disclose the fact that the assistance was provided 
by a man,—a most interesting detail in view of the fact that our women them- 
selves hesitated to use the title Dr., as is attested by the early copies of the 
“Friend” which speak of Miss Swain, Miss Hoag and Miss Combs. And so 
the women started to raise an amount sufficient to send this ‘‘medical lady”’ 
to China, and the money and the ‘‘mattresses and pillows” tied the women 
of the Philadelphia Branch to China through this first woman doctor to that 
great footbound empire. Dr. Combs fell a victim to the Parent Board and 
married into it at the end of her first term. Romance also overtook the second 
missionary, but the loyal third, Miss Matilda Spencer, has stayed firm from 
the day of her appointment to Japan in 1878, and the honor of our women goes 
out to her, as does the appreciation of thousands of the women of Japan. 

There is no record of the first auxiliary; a dozen came into being over 
night. The first children’s band was organized in Susquehanna in 1875. 
The support of missionaries by the Young People was originated by Philadel- 
phia Branch when in 1886 the Bands of Philadelphia Conference assumed the 
support of Dr. Kate R. McDowell. At that time the secretary of the Bands 
was Mrs. Mary Lane Sheafer, now Editor of the Quarterly, but loved best 


as our Secretary of Odds and Ends. Another first of the Branch is Dr. Hu 
_ King Eng who heads the list of native doctors supported by our Society. She 


and Dr. McDowell are also products of our Woman’s Medical College. Dr. 


| Esther Kim Pak, the first Korean woman physician, was sent out by 'Philadel- 


phia Branch. Ae 

To Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss we offer our tribute of highest appreciation. For 
thirty years she has lived in the Branch, for six years its president, always our 
counselor and adviser, and in administrative matters, our final referee. 

The Branch is unique in that of its nine conferences, seven are fractional. 
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About 600 churches, one-half the number in the Branch, have no organiza- 
tion. Each year a few are gained but scores are closed to the work until some 
missionary District Superintendent or missionary pastor or missionary mem- 
ber comes that way. The goal of one new organization for every district was 
more than met last year, and a gain of 2600 members puts us within 1000 of 
our full Jubilee share. The Branch is sadly lacking in its quota of missionaries 
and magazines, but has passed by several thousand its nine per cent of the 
dollars asked for. With the children going out for subscriptions for their 
“Friend,” and with the young women having thoughts stirred within them as 
Wey sign their letters, ‘‘Yours for the Jubilee,’”’ the Branch will be in step at 
oston. 

A notable feature of the Jubilee years has been the development of all 
the departments recommended by the Society. Practically every confer- 
ence and district has its full equipment of Young People’s and Children’s 
superintendents, and of Secretaries of Literature, Tithing, Extension, and 
Interdenominational work and Publicity, and the filling of all offices is being 
rapidly pushed down into the local societies. During the past four years the 
number of women upon whom responsibility has been placed for some definite 
piece of missionary work has increased four fold. 

Space fails to tell of Mrs. E. D. VanKirk, the beloved, of Pittsburgh and 
Mrs. M. E. Purdy, the faithful, of Central Pennsylvania and Mrs. Roberta 
Matlack, the sweet singer of Wilmington, Mrs. 8. P. Darlington, long time 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. T. H. Wilson, for twenty-two years Branch Treas- 
urer, and other outstanding women who led us up to the place we occupy and 
whose memories continue as our inspiration. 


Baltimore Branch 


On April 4, 1848, the year after the first Methodist missionaries went to 
China, there was organized in Baltimore the “‘China Missionary Society of 
Baltimore,” composed of women banded together “‘to promote the spread of 
the Gospel in China by aiding the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in the support of missions in that country.” The history of the 
early years of this society, with its vicissitudes, its lack of sympathy from the 
ministers, its brave going forward in the face of difficulties and gradual over- 
coming of apathy and opposition, makes inspiring reading for the smooth- 
sailing worker of today. The first year the society paid to the “Parent 
Board” the sum of three hundred dollars. During ten years of effort no con- 
vert gladdened the hearts of our workers. Then a wise missionary had an 
inspiration—Get the girls! He begged for funds to build a school in Foochow. 
In 1858 this appeal was brought to the Baltimore society. The ‘Parent 
Board” indorsed it in these touching words, “If the ladies feel heartily dis- 
posed to undertake the work and have good hope that they can accomplish 
it in a given time, the Board will accept their services in this respect and exe- 
cute their will.” 

- Thus, in 1858 was begun, by the China Missionary Society, then changed 
to the Ladies’ China Missionary Society, specifically, women’s work for 
women in the girls’ school at Foochow under the Misses Woolston. 

In 1869, upon the formation of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
overtures were made to the China Society to unite its efforts with those of the 
new organization. In 1871 this union was completed, and the Baltimore Con- 
ference Society became the nucleus and Baltimore the headquarters of the 
Baltimore Branch. 

The first president was Mrs. Francis A. Crook, President of the China 
Missionary Society, who served twenty years. She was succeeded in 1891 by 
Mrs. A. H. Eaton who also served twenty years as active president, retiring 
in 1911 to become honorary president. The third president is Mrs. Don §S. 
Colt. Miss Isabel Hart was the first corresponding secretary of the Branch, 
serving twenty years also, and having’as her successor Mrs. E. B. Stevens. 
Mrs. Stevens became Secretary Emeritus in 1904 and was sent by the Branch 
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to the Jubilee in India. Mrs. E. D. Huntley took up the work, carrying it 
until 1917, when Mrs. E. L. Harvey was elected. 

Baltimore Branch began the young woman’s and the children’s work 
very soon after their organization. The Little Light Bearers have had one 
superintendent for twenty-five years, Miss Sadie Logan. The ‘“‘Haster Offer- 
ing,’ as an important feature of the work, was instituted very early in the 
history of the Society and in 1886 was in general use as a Thank Offering with 
gratifying returns. The motto of the Society, “Saved for Service,’”’ was sug- 
gested by Mrs. EK. B. Stevens of Baltimore and adopted in 1902. The Retire- 
ment Fund was proposed by Baltimore Branch at Mid-year Meeting, May 7, 
1907, and adopted by the Society. ‘Extension Work,” as an organized means 
of growth, was carried on first in this Branch through ‘‘correspondence mem- 
bers”’ under the direction of Miss Henrietta W. Slicer. It was recommended to 
the General Executive Meeting at Boston in 1910 and later adopted as a depart- 
ment of the Society.- 

The headquarters of Baltimore Branch was located in the Methodist Book 
Concern building which was totally destroyed by fire in 1904. Priceless 
records of the Society were burned and the Branch was without a home. In 
spite of these trials and losses the report for 1904 shows a large increase in 
receipts. 

The receipts of the Branch the second year of its existence were $4,037.50. 
The total received during 1917-18 is $52,887.92. "The membership is 10,913, 
a steady, though slow, growth. Devoted individuals have given largely of 
their means to perpetuate the work in which they were so deeply interested 
while among us. This fact has caused the financial increase to outstrip some- 
what the membership. The Jubilee year finds us still facing an almost over- 
whelming task in bringing up the membership to a larger percentage of the 
women members of the Church. 

The great and, as yet, unsolved problem is the bringing in and holding of 
the colored women. There are in Baltimore Branch more than sixty thousand 
women members of the colored churches which contribute only through con- 
ference collections. The great need is for active and continuous supervision. 
The colored women respond readily and enthusiastically to appeals for help, 
but the negro population is migratory and it is rare to find among them a 
leader strong enough to hold her local contingent in line. This difficulty can 
and should be overcome by a sufficient field force. 

The white membership shows about one woman in five or six who is a 
member of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. That leaves sufficient 
field for the most heroic efforts during the closing year of the Jubilee cam- 
paign. Unorganized churches in large numbers still await our ability to bring 
opportunity, persistence and hearty co-operation between pastors and the 
Society to bear upon the difficult but inviting task. 


Cincinnati Branch 


The Cincinnati Branch was organized by Mrs. HE. W. Parker, April 5th, 
1870, in Trinity Church, Cincinnati, with six auxiliaries—five in Ohio and 
one in Wheeling, W. Va. Mrs. Bishop Clark was elected president, Mrs. B. R. 
Cowen, corresponding secretary, Miss Delia Lathrop, recording secretary and 
Mrs. H. A. Smith, treasurer. 

The first Branch action was to secure the support of Miss Thoburn, a 
share in the Bareilly Orphanage and the support of day schools, with a budget 
of $1800.00. At the end of the first year there were 84 auxiliaries with receipts 
of $2844.00. This meant all pledges met and $1000.00 in the treasury. The 
following year the Branch paid the purchase price of $5000.00 for the first 
property ever owned by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, Lal Bagh, 
for twenty-five years the home for missionaries in Lucknow, India. The 
pledge for the third year was $7480.00 and the receipts $10,290.00. And so 
the story runs, always the faith for large things and the ‘exceeding abund- 
antly’’ answer, until we find at the end of the first decade the Branch had 508 
auxiliaries with 10,000 members, had paid into the treasury over a hundred 
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thousand dollars and had eleven missionaries, located in India, China, Japan, 
Burma and Mexico. é ; 

Of the women who, under God, brought these things to pass, space forbids 
the mention of more than a few. Mrs. Bishop Clark and Mrs. B. R. Cowen 
filled, with conspicuous efficiency, the offices of president and corresponding 
secretary, respectively, for many years. Other places of importance were held 
by Mrs. A. S. Clason, Mrs. W. A. Ingham, Mrs. William Gamble, Mrs. Dr. 
Nast, Mrs. W. B. Davis, Mrs. Horace Benton, Mrs. G. E. Doughty, Mrs. M. E. 
Bing, Mrs. Hiram Shaw, Mrs. Charles Ferguson, Mrs. R. R. Meredith, Mrs. 
L. A. Hagans, Mrs. Dr. Savage, Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. J. W. Whetstone, Mrs. 
J. H. Creighton, Mrs. E. Hingeley, Mrs. Dr. Merrick and Mrs. L. D. McCabe. 

The Cincinnati Branch opened work in Mexico in 1874 with Miss Susan 
M. Warner as missionary; in West Japan in 1879, Miss Elizabeth Russell as 
missionary, our Nagasaki College being one result; in Korea in 1884 with Mrs. 
M.E. Scranton. The first money for Korea was given by Mrs. L. B. Baldwin 
of Ravenna, Ohio. Manila was also entered first by this Branch. Mrs. W. B. 
Davis organized the Young Ladies’ Society in Trinity Church, Cincinnati, 
four years in advance of the action authorizing such societies. In 1886 two Cin- 
cinnati Branch missionaries had added to Christian literature, Miss Anna B. 
Sears preparing a geography for the North China schools and Miss Elizabeth 
Russell a Bible history in Japanese. 

s The work has developed through the 
| years and every plan undertaken by the So- 
ciety has been tried out in various forms 

| with more or less success. We now have 1958 

| organizations with 55,375 members. Our 

| magazine list numbers 19,449 copies and our 
receipts for the year 1918 were $175,144.00. 

j Our receipts from the beginning are 

_ $2,660,000.00. The largest single gift that 
ever went into the treasury of the Wom- 

an’s Foreign Missionary Society was from a 

greatly loved member of the Cincinnati 

Branch, a gift of $227,000.00 from Francesca 
: Nast Gamble of Cincinnati. There are 132 
——..s stars in our Service Flag represen tne One 

missionaries. Volumes could be written about 
Prancesca Nast GAMBLE their efficiency and faithfulness. 

Lack of space prevents a mention of the names of numerous women now in 
official capacity who have proved by voice and pen their ability to do exploits, 
but it should not be overlooked that an Ohio woman has been President of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society for ten years, another for twelve years 
Recording Secretary, another at present Secretary of Student Work while the 
Secretary of German Work in the United States and Europe has been an Ohio 
woman from its beginning among German Methodists. 

There are two facts in our history that deserve special mention: It was 
a Cincinnati Branch women who first caught the vision of the needs of the 
women of the Orient. Isabella Thoburn belonged to us and went from us 
to plant and establish the first Christian College for women on the continent 
of Asia. Second in point of time stands our gift to the list of martyrs whose 
life history is known and read of all Christian people the world over—Mary 
Reed, our leper missionary, still in service. She has spent thirty-four years 
in India, twenty-seven of them a living death while serving as a missionary 
to lepers. Bishop Thoburn once said of her, “In the world to come it will no 
doubt be seen that, though a weary sufferer and practically banished from 
society, she has through all these years been beating out a more than golden 
crown which will shine with resplendent glory when the stars above us shall 
have ceased to shine forever.” 

RESOURCES—We have sixteen annual conferences, five of them frac- 
tional. In the ten white conferences, three fractional, we have 4200 churches 
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with 557,264 members. Calculating on the basis of sixty per cent we have 
334,355 women and girls practically untouched by the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. These figures indicate the possibilities before us. The 
churches not interested have been neglected. The good women only await 
our message. ‘‘Visitation Day” has opened the eyes of many and we are 
hoping for great results from its observance in the future. We give God the 
glory for all past victories and trust in His help for better service in the future. 


Northwestern Branch 


Three months after the organization of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society the first auxiliary within the present boundaries of Northwestern 
Branch was organized at Rockford, Llinois. Milwaukee was a close second and 
in less than a year after the meeting in Tremont Street Church, Boston, the 
Northwestern Branch was organized in Clark Street Church, Chicago, with 
66 auxiliaries and 3750 members. Mrs. L. L. Hamline, wife of the Bishop, 
was the first president and served four years. She was followed by Mrs. H. M. 
Beveridge, then came Mrs. I. R. Hitt who presided over the Branch for 
seventeen years. Much of the splendid record this Branch has made is ‘due 
to the remarkable executive ability and spiritual graces of this woman whose 
very presence was a benediction. Mrs. R. H. Pooley and Mrs. Letitia Mason 
Quine, as presidents, finished the first thirty years of our history. All these 
have gone to dwell in the sunshine of His presence. The ex-presidents of the 
last two decades are Mrs. Amos W. Patten, Mrs. William Boyd and Mrs. 
Edwin R. Graham. Mrs. H. B. Williams is now serving her third year as 
president. 

Mrs. Jennie Fowler Willing was the first corresponding secretary and 
served twelve years, then followed Mrs. T. A. Hill, Mrs. E. A. Hoag, then a 
term of twenty-one years, in which Mrs. F. P. Crandon, now secretary emer- 
itus, bore the heavy burdens of this Branch office. Having served as treasurer 
several years preceding taking this office, her name and labors are a precious 
legacy to every auxiliary in these four states. Failing health compelled her 
to lay down this, her life work, but her wise counsel is still sought by the 
officers. Mrs. F. T. Kuhl succeeded Mrs. Crandon and served the Branch 
three years, then came the present incumbent, Miss E. L. Sinclair with Mrs. 
J. M. Avann as assistant. Since Mrs. Crandon gave up the work of treasurer 
the office has been filled by Misses Preston, Gamble and Mrs. B. D. York of 
Detroit and Mrs. Ira Blackstock and Miss Elda Smith of Springfield, Ilinois. 

Owing to the strength of Methodism in these four states many problems 
presented themselves first to Northwestern Branch, hence its prominence 
in creating new departments. Conference treasurers were elected in 1888, 
Secretary of Home Department in 1890, the first to hold this latter office 
being Mrs. M. P. Meredith. Following her came Mesdames C. H. Fowler, 
I’. H. Sheets, R. H. Pooley, J. N. Reed. rt Se 

Michigan has been a leader in this Branch 
in ‘first things.”’ The first district meeting was 
held on Albion District, the first Thank Offer- 
ing held on Lansing District, first bequest from 
Grand Rapids, first itinerary upon a district 
under the supervision of a Presiding Elder by 
Miss Sallie Rulison Fish and first children’s 
lesson leaf by Miss France Baker. The origina- 
tor of the Thank Offering, which the following 
year the Branch took up, is still an honored 
worker in Michigan conference, Mrs. Henriette 
Taylor. The College Department was con- 
ceived by Mrs. S. J. Herben when living within 
our boundaries. As early as 1871 a plan was 
made to have a fund for helping girls -who 
wished to take a medical course. This fund 
has made it possible for many to prepare for [=a = ‘ 
the foreign field. At our last Branch meeting Mrs. Henriette TAYLor 
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a motion was passed to immediately start a campaign for a fund of $100,000 
for this purpose. 


The Branch is proud indeed of its long line of missionaries. In _’71 the 
names of Sarah Woolston and Jennie Tinsley head the list, in "72 Miss Ger- 
trude Howe went from Michigan and still serves us in China. Our pioneers in 
other lands were Dora Schoonmaker (Soper) in Japan ’74, Lou B. Denning 
in South America ’74, Linna Schenck in Bulgaria ’84. The first woman 
physician to Korea, Dr. Meta Howard, ’87, went from Michigan. ‘And 
what more shall I say? for the time would fail me to tell of * * * * those who 
by faith wrought righteousness, out of weakness were made strong * * * (of 
whom the world was not worthy) and these all have obtained a good re- 
port.” 


When Jubilee goals were set Northwestern Branch was assigned 25% of 
each and right loyally have the members worked toward the figure set. Under 
the efficient leadership of the thirteen conference secretaries each conference 
accepted its per cent of this net gain. To these faithful secretaries the credit 
is due for the fine increases of the past four years. Instant in season and out 
of season—ready for itineraries, Visitation Day, to all plans of our Jubilee 
Commissioners these women whom we hold responsible for the work of the 
conference have joyfully acceded and with their work in mind I quote from 
Jennie Fowler Willing: ‘‘Wealth is good, pastoral aid desirable, ecclesiastical 
sanction helpful, but it is patient plodding for Christ’s dear love that turns the 
mulberry leaf of feminine ability into the silken robe of salvation for heathen 
women.” 


Mary C. Ninp Lucy A. Atperman Isapexr Hart Cuartorre O’NEAL 
Matitpa Watson Mary 8. Huston Harriet B. Skipmore Saran L. Keen 
Saran BH. Cranpon’ Evzten T. Cowen 


PIONEER SECRETARIES 
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_ At the close of the fourth Jubilee year we have passed the goal for mis- 
sionaries, 250. Our service pennant, with its 23 gold, 53 silver gray, 160 blue 
stars, attests the willingness of our young women “‘to go where you want me 
to go, dear Lord.” Our quota of members, 100,000, has now been passed. 
Including our European sisters we have enrolled 100,912 members in our 
three departments. Our assignment of subscriptions was 45,000. We have 
barely reached our share of these for the fourth year, but earnest presentation 
of the situation at Branch and district meetings will result in placing this 
figure where it belongs with such an increase of membership. Our financial 
increase has been very gratifying. In the four Jubilee years our receipts have 
been $1,051,335.00, an increase over the four preceding years of $241,171. 

But it is not with vainglory that we view these achievements. The call 
for missionaries was never more urgent and yet our young women still stay 
in the school room in these four states or take up other activities where the 
field is already crowded. Surely we need to pray “‘the Lord of the harvest that 
he send forth reapers.”” Within the bounds of this Branch are 350,000 who 
should be in the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. As only 33 of every 
100 are enlisted we have yet much to do. These 350,000 women may not 
have heard that 75,000,000 women in Christless lands wait for the Gospel from 
Methodist women. The task is ours to inform and interest the indifferent. 
What a change in our financial record if every women here had helped. Just 
one dollar each from the 350,000 would have been more than we gave last 
year. O, women of Northwestern Branch, not with pride but with humility 
do we bring our reports—so much left undone, its shadow falls dark against 
our shining record. 

Our League of Intercessors has been steadily growing, an increase of 825 
the past year. But less than 5000 thus banded together in so large a Branch 
is not to our credit. Twice as many Christians who can say with Finney, 
“Thou knowest, Lord, that I am not accustomed to be denied,” should cove- 
nant with each other to give time from day to day for unhurried thought and 

rayer. Then shall we be steadfast and face our task with determination that 

rom no fault of ours shall any say, “I never so much as knew there was a 
Christ” for “ye know in all your hearts and in all your souls that not one 
thing hath failed of all the good things which the Lord your God spake con- 
cerning you; all are come to pass unto you and not one thing hath failed.” 


Des Moines Branch 


The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society crossed the Mississippi River 
at Saint Louis on the third day of April, 1870. Mrs. Jennie F. Willing pre- 
sented the cause and three auxiliaries were organized with an aggregate mem- 
bership of over one hundred and fifty. The next day the Western Branch was 
formed, comprising Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas and Missouri with headquarters 
at Saint Louis and Mrs. T. C. Fletcher, wife of the governor of the state, as 
president. 

The inner history is a continued story of conversations between the 

women of these states and God and the wonderful things He did as a result 
of these conversations through these women. In less than a year, early in 
1871, a young teacher, Miss Mary Q. Porter, of Davenport, lowa, had heard 
the call to go to China and there she began a marvelous career. She, with 
“Miss Maria Brown of New England Branch, founded the Peking Girls’ School 
and fostered it for twelve years. During five years of troublous times she 
shared severe hardships and toil with her husband, Rev. Frank D. Game- 
well, in West China, who was at that time superintendent of the Mission. 
During the siege of Peking in 1900 she proved herself to be an heroic, inspiring 
leader of confidence and good cheer. The last few years of ill health, spent 
in writing, speaking and suffering were not the least fruitful of thirty-five 
years of service for the ehurch. : ‘e, 

The early characteristics of this territory were molded by two spiritual 
‘women, Mary C. Nind and Lucy E. Prescott. Two weeks after the organ- 
ization of the Western Branch the corresponding secretary, Mrs. Prescott, 
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went to the General Executive meeting and assumed the responsibility of 
raising seven hundred dollars. Great surprise and consternation was ex- 
pressed at the first quarterly meeting. “Where do you expect the money to 
come from? What are we to do? How shall we raise it?” But her venture 
of faith was rewarded at the close of the year with receipts of $1138. } 

In 1880 the claims of this work were presented to a young teacher, Miss 
Elizabeth Pearson, asking her to be secretary of Des Moines conference but 
Miss Pearson felt she could not accept an unsalaried position of any kind and 
persistently refused. Mrs. Prescott said, ‘We will wait until you see it as we 
do.” Iwas a battle royal of spiritual forces but God prevailed and gave her 
three promises and such an assurance of His pleasure and power that she has 
been for thirty-seven years the outstanding personality of this territory and 
as president of Des Moines Branch an imperial leader in matters of faith for 
and grip upon this work. 

In 1883 three Branches were carved out of the Western Branch, Minne- 
apolis, Topeka and Des Moines. Mrs. M. E. Orwig of Des Moines was the 
first president of Des Moines Branch and it is of interest that her grand- 
daughter, Miss Edith Sweet, is now a missionary in India. In these years one 
hundred and two missionaries have gone from this Branch of whom Miss Anna 
BE. Lawson was the first and is still at work in India. Two notable correspond- 
ing secretaries have served this Branch. Mrs. Mary 8. Huston gave sixteen 
years of beautiful, consecrated service and burned these words into us, “We 
must always honor God with an advance.’”’ Mrs. Mary T. Thompson served 
for twelve years, a remarkably strong personality with mental grasp and 
spiritual insight and her previous successful experience of ten years as a con- 
ference secretary made her an invaluable counselor on every phase of the 
society’s problems. Mrs. E. K. Stanley was treasurer of the Branch for 
twenty-five years using her own personal property as-security at the bank 
whenever necessary. 

The one great movement which has had its beginnings in this Branch 
and which has within the last few years become a part of all Branches, and is 
now gripping the whole church, is stewardship, with its emphasis upon the 
tithe. One woman, Mrs. Oner 8. Dow, has fearlessly presented her message 
from platform and printed page, putting herself into every forward movement 
of the church and now rejoices with leaders in other departments at the atti- 
tude of the church in this matter. 

In 1905 Des Moines Branch was threatened with a debt, an unheard of 
experience, and September first was set aside as a day of fasting and prayer. 
On September twentieth Mrs. Fritz, the Branch treasurer, wrote Miss Pearson 
saying, “I have only $6000. with which to pay $10,000 worth of obligations. 
What shall Ido?” The reply was, ““Trust God. He can do a great deal in ten 
days.” Then Miss Pearson got to work and personally collected every cent 
possible in her own city. On Saturday at midnight, the last day in September 
the books closed and that evening the tempter came to her and said, “It is 
hopeless, it cannot be done.” Nearly all night she struggled and prayed and 
early on Sunday morning kneeling before the Lord with her finger on the open 
Bible at the words of the promise which had never failed, she looked up and 
said, “Lord, you called me into this work to VICTORY, not defeat. Make 
those figures right at Dubuque.” The next day she wrote to Mrs. Fritz at 
Dubuque, ‘You need not be in a hurry to send me the figures for I have the 
assurance of victory.” On Tuesday word came from Mrs. Fritz, “We have 
a balance in the bank of more than a thousand dollars.”’ Miss Pearson in 
the open assembly gave the details of this experience and exacted an audible 
promise from the women present that we as a Branch would never doubt the 
Lord again. From that day to this Des Moines Branch has never had a panic 
and there has always been money in the treasury. 

The membership in the Branch has grown from 6,506 to 36,453 and the 
receipts from $9,564.00 to $127,479.00, and there is much land to be possessed. 
Fearlessly we lift the curtain and enter the portal of the new day for He who 
is the same yesterday, today and forever is at hand. 
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Minneapolis Branch 


The history of Minneapolis Branch dates back through 35 years to 1883. 
Up to that time Minnesota and the Dakotas had been included in a vast area 
of country, stretching west from the Mississippi River to the Pacific coast, 
designated as the Western Branch. Towns and villages were widely scattered, 
lines of communication few, and the administration of affairs cumbersome. 
Wise leaders, seeing with prophetic eye the westward sweep of settlement, 
judged it expedient to divide the territory into three parts, the Des Moines, 
Topeka and Minneapolis Branches. The latter was organized December 18, 
1883, in the home of Mrs. Mary C. Nind, Western Avenue and Seventh Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. There were present Mrs. Nind, president of the Western 
Branch, Mrs. Lucy E. Prescott, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. Charlotte 
S. Winchell, secretary of the Minnesota conference. The names of the officers 
chosen for the new Branch spelled success—president, Mrs. Emily Hunting- 
ton Miller, well known writer and missionary worker; secretary, Mrs. J. M. 
Heard, who for fifteen successive years kept careful, faithful records of the 
work done; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mary C. Nind, a woman of sublime 
faith, wide vision and tireless zeal; treasurer, Mrs. W. M. Harrison with out- 
standing gifts in matters of business and finance. These women faced pioneer 
conditions and grappled with all the problems of a newly settled country. 
Mrs. Nind traveled from one end of the area 
to the other, organizing auxiliaries. She used 
every kind of conveyance available, whether 
ox-cart, mule team or freight train caboose. 
She considered it an extravagance to use a 
Pullman when traveling on missionary busi- 
ness. Side by side with her worked Mrs. 
Winchell, contributing her fine intellect to 
matters of organization, her eloquence of 
word and pen to the development of the be- 
loved cause. Together they shaped the 
policies that have governed the Branch 
throughout the years. Mrs. Winchell has 
continued to guide and counsel the workers 
until she is known as the ‘‘mother of us all.” é : 
As a mother she rejoices in the extent and 
growth of the work which has come from Mrs. Mary C, Ninp 
constant labor and constant prayer. 

In 1887 the Branch sent its first missionary, Sophia Blackmore, to 
Singapore, 8. 8., where she has given thirty-one years of fruitful service, build- 
ing up, bit by bit, a fine, enduring work among the women and girls of that 
cosmopolitan city. On the thirtieth anniversary of her arrival in the city the 
love and honor of the multitudes whom she has helped and blessed was show- 
ered upon her. 


Minneapolis Branch has done many things but none with more success 
than the organization of the Swedish, Norwegian, Danish and German women. 
In 1897 Mrs. Winchell organized the first auxiliary in Swedish Methodism, 
in Red Wing, Minnesota. A steady growth has made the Swedish sisters 
an important group in our organization. We were also pioneers in pushing the 
work among the Norwegian, Danish and German churches. More money 
has been contributed by the latter through our Branch than through any other. 


This Branch early began the publication of its own paper, the Quarterly 
Review (1893), and has always stood for the importance and continuance 
of a local publication, in spite of difficulties and opposition. In 1893 we en- 
tertained the General Executive in St. Paul, for which we prepared the first 
printed program used by the society. An especially significant bit of work 
was done by Mrs. I. W. Joyce when she was our beloved corresponding secretary. 
She brought two Chinese girls to her home in Minneapolis, educated and fitted 
them for service and returned them to their own country as workers, 
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They were Anna Stone, sister of Dr. Mary:Stone, and Hien Tang, director 
of Kindergartens in Nanchang, China. 


We look back over the years and marvel 
at the harvest which God has given us for the 
seed sown in his name. The 2200 members in 
1883 have grown to 20,342 in 1918, the 
$3,810.00 receipts: to $61,391.00. We have 
7,682 subscribers to periodicals and have met 
every requirement of the Jubilee up to date. 
But, while we rejoice, we feel that only a 
splendid beginning has been made upon which 
to build for future years. In only one-half the 
churches in our territory have we any organi- 
zation. Two-thirds of the women in the Eng- 
lish speaking churches are not members of 
auxiliaries or young people’s societies. Much 
remains to be done. Our area is still new and 
comparatively sparsely settled. The possibili- 
ties for the future are limited only by the vis- 
ion and faith of the leaders in the great service. 


Topeka Branch 


Topeka Branch was a part of the Western 
Branch. In 1883 a division was made and 
eight states were organized into the new 
Branch. The meeting for organization was 
held in Topeka and the name of that city was 
given to the new Branch. The home of Mrs. T. B. Sweet was opened for the 
meeting aad for thirty years that same home was wide open for any meeting 
or guests of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Mrs. Sweet served the 
Branch as vice-president for nearly that entire time. 


Two missionaries on the field, Miss Louise Blackmar and Miss Mary F. 
Swaney, were given to Topeka Branch. That same year Miss Rebecca J. 
Watson was sent to Japan where she still serves. Miss Blackmar, now Mrs. 
G. K. Gilder, is in charge of evangelistic work of the Raipur District, India, 
at the present and Miss Swaney, after thirty-four years of service in Mexico 
and South America, is returned and lives at Barnesville, Ohio. 


In 1908 a new name appeared amomg the conference secretaries—our 
borders were enlarged to take in Sweden. Mrs. Anna Lellky was the new 
secretary and the first year Sweden sent $181 to our treasurer. Since that 
time Sweden has given three of her daughters to the field and her contribu- 
tions in money have steadily increased. This year, 1918, in the face of war 
conditions and difficulties on every hand she sent $1,880.00. Mrs. Lellky’s 
reports are songs of praises and stories of devotion and sacrifice on the part 
of the Swedish women that put American women to shame. She attended 
the General Executive meeting in 1914, a delegate of Topeka Branch. 


Mrs. H. H. Shattuck of Denver was the first corresponding secretary, 
serving two years. During that time she secured money for the Howard 
Plested Memorial in Meerut, India, and for founding our work in Hinghwa, 
China. She was succeeded by Mrs. H. E. Plattee, of Kansas, who served for 
three years. In 1888 Miss Matilda Watson of Nebraska was elected and 
served seventeen years when her sister, Ella M., took up the office which 
place she still holds. For thirty years the Watson sisters have given policies, 
plans, outlook and uplook to the women of Topeka Branch. The Branch 
itself stands as a monument to their wisdom and devotion. 


_ Four treasurers have handled the money for the Branch during the thirty- 
six years, Mrs. Shelly, Mrs. A. M. Davis, Mrs. R. E. McEntire and Mrs. 
Ben}. M. Davies. The office of president has been filled by seven women, Mrs, 
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O. J. Cowles, Mrs. Bishop Ninde, Mrs. C. C. Adams, Mrs. C. F. Wilder, Mrs. 
Hiram Imboden, Mrs. Bishop Bristol and Mrs. J. F. Boeye. The longest 
term was that of Mrs. Imboden who was president for ten years. 

Mrs. Mary Torrington was the first recording secretary, which position 
she filled for nearly thirty years. Mrs. Reba S. Freeman holds the record for 
the longest continuous service in the Branch. She was secretary of the Kansas 
Conference when the Branch was organized, and continued for many years 
in that office; then as secretary of young people’s work and extension secre- 
tary, she rounded out thirty-four years of service. 

The growth in missionaries, members, subscribers, and money is shown 
on the charts below. The last two years phenomenal increase in subscriptions 
to the Woman’s Missionary Friend is to be credited to our field secretary, 
Mary J. Holland, who sent over one thousand subscriptions to the Boston 
office each year. 


Growth by Decades 
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Four times the General Executive meeting has come to Topeka Branch. 
In 1913 at Topeka the Five Years’ Jubilee Campaign was planned, the general 
outline of the five years’ campaign with the goals, to culminate in a golden 
Jubilee in 1919. The Associate Secretary of Topeka Branch was chairman 
of the Forward Committee which formulated the plans. 

Topeka Branch is large in territory, covering nearly three Bishop’s areas. 
We are large in resources. The oil fields of Oklahoma, the mines and ‘tourist 
crop” of Colorado, the wheat and the corn of Kansas and Nebraska and the 
sheep of Wyoming make the financial problem one of interest. We are large 
in Methodists, having the largest per cent of Methodists per population of 
any section of the United States, making our membership problem one of 
interest. We are large in Methodist colleges and state schools which enroll 
many Student Volunteers from which come missionary candidates. What 
lack we yet? Just what the young man lacked whom Jesus looked upon and 
loved—a willingness to put Him first in our plans and lives. With thirty 
thousand women completely surrendered to Him—channels through which 
the Holy Spirit could work—there would come a literal fulfillment of ‘““‘What- 
‘soever ye ask in my name.” 


Pacific Branch 


The Forty-niner’s seeking gold were soon followed by men of God, seek- 
ing on hillsides, in canons or the fast-growing cities of the Golden State, for 
the souls of men as for “hid treasure.” With them came pioneer wives—fit 
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companions for great: quests—and among them were those who in far away 
places had caught Gr torcetable visions of a world-wide, everlasting Kingdom, 
whose coming they might hasten. Did we know them, space forbids the writing 
of their names; they are all recorded in an imperishable “Book of Remem- 
brance.”” Nor do we know how these women grieved and prayed for the accus- 
tomed agency through which to work. As a result, Sunday evening, Feb. 7th, 
1883, at the invitation of the pastor, Rev. E. S. Chase, Mrs. J. P. Early and 
Mrs. E. C. Seymour addressed the congregation of Fort St., later First Church, 
Los Angeles, in the interests of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
The following day the first auxiliary of a Branch unborn, far removed 
from the fostering care of the Society, was organized in the parsonage. 
What the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society owes to parsonage dwellers, 
eternity alone will reveal. Mrs. L. C. 8. Daugherty tells how, tho not more 
than forty-eight hours in the city, she was included in this meeting and of 
Mrs. Seymour’s request that her little daughter, Eleanor, might be recorded 
as the first member. This first charter member 1s now Dr. Eleanor Seymour, 
examining physician for Pacific Branch. ; ; oe: 

In September of this year a Southern California Association was formed, 
which for lack of a nearer place was tacked onto Topeka Branch. The first 
pledge was $40.00; amount raised $178.00, thus early establishing a precedent, 
seldom broken in succeeding years, of exceeding its obligations. Surely the 
work grew in the hard field until, at the fifth anniversary, 16 auxiliaries, having 
400 members, and receipts of $1,233.00 were reported, while interests in India, 
China and Korea were already established. These auxiliaries aspiring to inde- 
pendence, steps were taken for the organization of a Pacific Branch, to include 
California, Arizona and Nevada, all mission fields. Mrs. M. M. Bovard was 
elected to represent the proposed Branch at the General Executive meeting 
in Cincinnati, 1888, which gave to the new enterprise cordial encouragement. 
On Dec. 5th, 1888, the Constitution was adopted and the following officers 
elected: President, Mrs. J. P. Early, Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Char- 
lotte O’Neal, Recording Secretary, Mrs. Lura C. Spencer, Treasurer, Mrs. 
M. M. Bovard. The first annual report of Mrs. L. C. 8. Daugherty, cor- 
responding secretary of Southern California Conference, an old, yellowed 
paper accurately ruled and written by her own hand is a revelation of sure 
foundations early laid, for both young people’s and children’s work are re- 
ported, as well as special work undertaken and periodicals circulated. It also 
shows organizations, members and receipts, more than doubled. 

The faith of the German women was early demonstrated in the organiza- 
tion by Mrs. Meyer of an auxiliary and a children’s society ina mission not a 
year old, having no church building to house its scattered people, and by her 
saying, “‘It will help our German people,” and it did. 

In the second year work was begun in the California Conference and 
later in Nevada and Arizona. Among these early workers we find the names 
of many “who have fallen on sleep,” but we are thankful that many remain 
even unto the present day. 

The first missionary sent out by the Branch, Miss Lillian Marks, went 
to Northwest India in 1894. The Branch has had steady, normal growth and 
on its thirtieth anniversary, 1918, supports thirty-five missionaries in active 
service; the 400 members have become 17,485; the 16 auxiliaries have become 
478 organizations found in all parts of Branch territory; while special work 
links its patrons to every Methodist foreign field. The $1,233.00 has grown 
to $75,010.00, a per capita giving that in proportion to Methodist members 
is not exceeded by any Branch. 

Perhaps no single undertaking has been more prolific than the Extension 
Department, inaugurated in January, 1914. Committed to the loving care 
of Miss Laura E. Charnock, without precedents or by-laws she has, from the 
possibilities entrusted to her, prayed and wrought into existence an officiary 
covering the Branch, a present paid membership of 1780 supporting three mis- 
Henares by two special means, prayer and the mite box, beside giving to the 

ranch nine auxiliaries, all this gathered from the “highways and bywavs.” 
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Yet is rejoicing tempered with humility for nearly half the churches of 
the territory, most of them, however, small and scattered, have still no aux- 
ilary; there are large reserves of talent, of money, and of spiritual resources. 
‘Prayer alone will release them for the needs of a waiting world. 


Columbia River Branch 


The quietness of the forests had been broken by strange vibrations, and 
the great Northwest was attracting to its territory the sturdy sons and daugh- 
ters of the Hast and middle West before the first foreign missionary note was 
sounded within its borders. Among our pioneers were many zealous Metho- 
dist itinerants and their no less zealous wives. In all the history of our 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary work are written the names of Methodist min- 
isters’ wives. Always and everywhere the preacher’s wife has organized, led, 
encouraged and officered struggling auxiliaries; she has spied out the land, 
entered and taken possession; she has cared for district, conference and Branch 
work even when home and parish duties were almost more than she could 
undertake. Such an one it was who organized the first Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary auxiliary on the Pacific coast, Mrs. W. 8. Harrington, who saw to it 
that in First Church, Seattle, the women were started in the great work for 
Christless women. This first auxiliary was organized early in the spring of 
1882, Mrs. Harrington’s daughter, Sue, later becoming one of the first 
Branch missionaries. The money from this first auxiliary was sent to the 
treasurer of Northwestern Branch. 

At the General Executive meeting held in Baltimore in 1882 Mrs. Mary 
C. Nind obtained permission to include in Minneapolis Branch, of which she 
was corresponding secretary, all the territory westward from “the land of the 
Dakotas” to the Pacific. With that rare insight into character with which 
our early leaders seemed endowed, Mrs. Nind chose the wives of three preachers 
as secretaries of the three leading conferences, Mrs. M. G. Wire for Oregon, 
Mrs. A. J. Hanson for Puget Sound and Mrs. Henry Brown for Columbia 
River. Wonderful women, these, who still abide with us. It was ‘“‘pursuant 
to a call issued by these three women that representatives of auxiliaries in their 
conferences met in the First Methodist Church, Portland, December 7th, 1892, 
to organize the Columbia River Branch of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society,” the General Executive Committee having passed a resolution setting 
off Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana as a separate Branch with head- 
quarters in Portland. ‘Two missionaries, Miss Sue Harrington and Miss 
Emma Ferris, were ours from the first breath.” Mrs. M. G. Wire was elected 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Charles Edward Locke, president, Mrs. A. J. 
Hanson, recording secretary and Miss Lizzie Wead, treasurer. One of the 
pioneers recalls the difficulty in finding a name for the new Branch, but finally 
the noble river which flows throughout our bounds furnished the suggestion 
and the infant was christened “Columbia River.”’ 

In our first report, 1893, we had ninety-nine organizations and our re- 
ceipts were $4,675.00. But the figures do not begin to tell the story. That 
first year was a time of testing. Nowhere was the financial panic of that year 
felt more keenly than in the Northwest. Vividly do the officers remember 
times when remittances were due and the treasury empty. Early in the 
Branch year a third missionary had gone out, Miss Eva Foster, money having 
been borrowed to send her. Mrs. Wire tells how, after hours alone with God, 
she came from her room to say, ‘‘I have the money. I am as sure of it as if I 
held it in my hands in twenty dollar gold pieces.”’ She had asked the Lord for 
eight hundred dollars and had tarried until clearly she heard the words, 
“Stand ye still and see the salvation of the Lord.” A few days later 
she went to a bank window with certificates of deposit for eight hundred 
dollars and received the money, a double handful of twenty dollar gold pieces. 
‘God give to us all such faith! : 

The name of Mrs. A. N. Fisher has been on our official roll from the first, 
conference secretary in Oregon that first year, the next year secretary of the 
Home Department, the third year and ever since the corresponding secre- 
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tary, a preacher’s wife, a peerless leader and a woman who possesses that 
quality of courage and faith which all should covet. God bless her! 

How our hearts burn within us as we listen to the women who were the - 
leaders in those trying first years—how they met and “prayed through” the 
difficulties, how they learned that God is a mighty God, strong to deliver. 
Great advance we have not made, but our growth has been constant. Our 
leaders have been busy wives of preachers, busy home keepers, and they have 
been separated far from each other—but God has blessed us, and in His Name 
we have gone forward. 

We still have much land to be possessed. Nine hundred charges there 
are in our bounds and but one hundred and ninety-two giving to our work. 
We need leaders and intercessors. God give us the victory in the dedication 
of time, strength, talents and wealth to His cause for the women of the world. 


GERMAN WORK 


Foreign Missions have ever appealed to the heart and purse of Christians 
of German nationality. So but three months after that historic meeting in 
Boston a German auxiliary was organized in Cincinnati, O. Others followed 
in different parts of the country but lacking all knowledge, each of the exist- 
ence or work of the other, and with no unifying supervision or direction, it 
is not astonishing that many of them were short-lived. 

In 1883 the Lord called Margaret Dreyer to this work. Someone sent 
her the leaflet, ‘‘Wanted—A Woman’s Hand.” It made a deep impression 
upon her. She had wished to go out as a missionary herself but had been pre- 
vented. She now determined to do the next best thing, namely, to help in 
sending out others, and soon organized an auxiliary in her own church in 
Wyandotte, now Kansas City, Kans. The Western Branch convening in 
Topeka that fall, she attended and told of the burden and desire of her heart 
that some one might visit our German churches and tell the women of this 
great work. The need was recognized and the officers, convinced that she 
was the right woman, appointed her to the 
work. She gave her time and strength un- 
sparingly and in the fall of 1885 reported to 
the General Executive meeting 50 auxiliaries 
and 1,000 members. 

For years she traveled throughout the 
territory of seven of the ten German Con- 
ferences, organizing wherever possible. To 
her self-sacrificing, tireless, and often mis- 
understood labors we owe much. At this 
session of the General Executive she called 
attention to the great need of German mis- 
sionary literature. So keenly had she felt 
the need that, lacking funds, she had trans- 
lated and with her own hands set the type 
and printed several leaflets. With the sym- 
pathetic responsiveness which has ever been 
accorded the German work, action was taken, 
er ah the editor of the Friend, the 

‘ , publishing agent and Miss Dreyer “to meet 

MARGArET DREYER this want monthly.” in January, 1886, the 

ty. first number of the Heiden Frauen Freund 

appeared. While the paper has never been quite self-supporting, it has met 

a vital need and has helped to bring many dollars into the treasury, and we 

are convinced that it has been money well invested. We know that many of 

our young women, who are active workers now, might have grown up with 

little or no knowledge of this great work had not their mothers had this little 
paper in the German language. 

In the fall of 1889 Miss Dreyer was regularly appointed “Superintendent 
of Work in German Conferences” and was declared “entitled to be considered 
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a member of the General Executive Committee with all the privileges accru- 
ing.” At this time work had been organized in seven conferences in this 
country and beginnings made in Germany and in Switzerland, Mrs. Philippine 
Achard and Mrs. H. Mann being appointed respectively as secretary and 
treasurer for those countries. 

When in 1896 conditions made it necessary for Miss Dreyer to ask to be 
relieved of this work, Mrs. Achard, who in the meantime had come to this 
country and since 1889 edited the Freund, was appointed as her successor, 
caring for the work with utmost zeal and devotion to the time of her death 
in October, 1902. 

In 1887 German Methodism sent out her first missionary under the 
Society; fifteen have followed since, representing us in Korea, Bulgaria, China, 
India, Africa and Java, of whom six are in active service now, and one is 
eagerly waiting to return to her field as soon as political conditions make it 
possible. Of these, three went directly from Europe, two came to this country 
for preparation, the remainder were from our German churches here. Many 
others from Europe have offered themselves but when they found how many 
years of preparation and what great expenses were entailed they became dis- 
couraged. : 

The interests of our people would naturally follow our German mis- 
sionaries and others supported by German conferences, but it has by no means 
been limited to them or their stations. Sienyu, China, has sometimes been 
looked upon as especially the work of the Germans since not only were there 
at one time four German missionaries stationed there but the home and the 
woman’s school building were provided for by gifts from Germans. The 
hospital, the home for the physicians, and the church were provided for by 
Mrs. Gamble, who we feel belongs to us in part, being not only the daughter 
of Dr. William Nast, the founder of German Methodism, but herself ever a 
warm friend of our work. The arrangement made in 1908, allowing us to 
have a common Thank Offering, has made it possible for us to share in the 
purchase of property and the erection of buildings in almost every country. 
Special Work is also supported in practically every country. 

Our membership and our income have grown to very respectable propor- 
tions. We have today in the United States 294 auxiliaries with 8,727 members, 
102 young women’s or Standard Bearer Societies with 2,800 members, and 
159 children’s societies with 3,112 members. We do not include the 46 auxil- 
iaries and 807 members in Switzerland nor the equally large numbers in the 
conferences of Germany and Austria-Hungary, from whom neither money 
nor reports could come for some years past, since their membership is not 
based on the same conditions as here, but I include their contributions in our 
totals, which this year were $42,231.84, an increase over last year of $7,470.96. 

During the Jubilee Campaign our work has made great advances, over 
17% in auxiliary, 85% in young people’s and 40% in children’s membership. 
We have advanced from a total membership of 11,186 to 14,639 or 30%. Not 
counting the children we have 31% of our constituency enrolled as members. 
Our receipts have advanced from $29,038.00 to $42,231.00, over 45%. We 
have gone “over the top” of our proportionate share of the goal in member- 
ship and lack less than 1% in reaching the top in receipts, despite the loss from 
Europe. We have not reached the top in subscriptions to the Freund, though 
if there were any way of knowing the exact number of subscribers we furnish 
for the English periodicals it is possible we have reached it in our totals. We 
hope before the Jubilee closes to have our quota of missionaries in the field. 

We do not feel at all self-complacent nor flatter ourselves that we have 
done our share, rather we are determined to work on so long as it may please 
God to make this possible for us. We are not blind to the difficulties in our 
path. In future years our reports may “seem’’ to show a decrease; this, how- 
ever, will not be an evidence of lack of earnest work, of interest, or of love and 
devotion on the part of our women, but simply an indication that some have 
been transferred to other companies, regiments, or camps. We have full con- 
fidence that you, who have been so sympathetic and helpful in the past, will 
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not now withdraw your sympathy or your help but will stand by us as faith- 
fully as ever. 

In some sections our women have been aroused as never before to a sense 
of the importance of this work and their responsibility, and more of them 
will line themselves up for service than heretofore. Our sisters in Germany 
and in Austria-Hungary will show that they have not become self-centered 
but will prove themselves faithful workers for the evangelization of the world. 


So, although serious problems may face us, and their solution, like ocean 
waves, may threaten to sweep away much that has been builded, we pledge 
loyalty and devotion to our beloved Society, doing our share wherever we 
may be placed and whatever may be our surroundings, the Lord being 

Helper. 
oa RAS Louisa C, RoTrHwEILEeR 


SWEDISH WORK 


The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Swedish Methodist 
Episcopal Church was organized in 1901 by Miss Alma Jacobson, a mis- 
sionary from India. She went out from Sweden to India and was stationed 
at Pakaur. The great need of buildings and equipment for the girls’ school 
brought her to God in earnest prayer, and God in His answer pointed to the 
Swedish Methodist women of America. The result was that after conferr- 
ing with Bishop Robinson she came to this country. 


Miss Jacobson organized the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in 
four Swedish conferences and one district. We have no record of the number 
of organizations and members at that time, but at the close of the second year, 
1903, which was the first year we published an annual report, we counted 
ninety-four auxiliaries with a membership of 2,278. The total receipts that 
year were $2,755.44. The membership dues the first years were used for the 
erection of new buildings at Pakaur. Thus Miss Jacobson realized the answer 
to her prayers. 


_ The first Swedish Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society auxiliary, how- 
ever, was organized before Miss Jacobson came to America, by Mrs. Mary 
Wilson, secretary of Colorado Conference, and Miss Gabrielson was the first 
auxiliary president. In 1906 the Puget Sound District, with four auxiliaries, 
was added to our work. This was organized by Mrs. Farrell, our first general 
secretary. In the year 1907-08, Texas, a Swedish district in the Austin Con- 
ference (now the Southern Swedish Mission Conference), was organized with 
seven auxiliaries and one hundred twenty-six members. Before leaving for 
India Miss Gabrielson traveled over the most of our Swedish constituency 
in the interest of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. On the way to 
India, in the fall of 1908, she went to Sweden, invited by Dr. K. A. Janson 
and authorized by the Topeka Branch. During her short visit there she or- 
ganized twenty-nine auxiliaries with more than eight hundred members. At 


the close of that missionary year Sweden reported thirty-one auxiliaries with 
1211 members. 


Organized work among the young people and children has been a slow 
process. Many societies have been formed but they have dropped out in a 
short time. However, a few remain active and, besides the small organized 
force, work has been done by Epworth Leagues, Sunday School classes, 
camp meetings and girls’ clubs. 


Since the year 1903, the year from which we have the first statistical 
record, we have had an increase of 155% in organizations; 257% in member- 
ship and 304% in the receipts. Of this increase the societies in Sweden have 
contributed 70% of the auxiliaries, 68% of the members and 24% of the 
receipts. Their membership dues do not count so much in dollars as do ours, 
but it is proportionately as much to them, for we must remember that every 


one there has to pay a tax to the State Church, besides supporting the Free 
Church to which he belongs. 
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In 1914 the secretary and treasurer of Sweden, Mrs. Anna Lellky, at- 
tended the Executive Committee Meeting in Buffalo, N. Y., as a Topeka 
Branch delegate. She also attended the Topeka Branch meeting at Wichita, 
Kansas, with which Branch the work in Sweden is affiliated. This year, 1918, 
is the tenth anniversary of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in 
Sweden and Mrs. Leliky has during these ten years faithfully and success- 
fully carried on the work. 

The first Swedish missionary sent out by the Society was Miss Mary 
Olson, in 1903. Since then fourteen more have been sent. We have eighteen 

on our roll but three of them have not gone directly from the Swedish churches. 
Out of the fifteen we can justly claim, three have gone out from Sweden. 

In the way of publications we have had no Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society magazine, but since the year 1903 we have had a department of two 
and more columns bi-monthly in our church paper. Mrs. Henschen has been 
the able editor of this department since it was started. An Annual Report 
of from 2,000 to 3,000 copies has been published since 1903. In 1907 a book, 
“Yhe Cry Heard,” was translated by Rev. Leonard Stromberg and at our 
request published as a continued story in our church paper. A booklet con- 
taining a history of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society organization 
was given out by Mrs. Henschen in 1901. Hight leaflets have been translated 
and printed besides the constitution and a Jubilee leaflet. This year we have 
bought a stereopticon outfit and are having slides made. 

During the short existence of the Swedish work it has had a rapid growth 
in spite of difficulties. The outlook for the future, however, is rather vague. 
It will depend greatly on the up-keep of the Swedish language and that in 
turn may depend on what turn immigration will take after the war. At the 
very best we cannot expect to grow very much more, as we have no unoccupied 
fields and have already, in these seventeen years, secured for our Society one 
out of every 2.53 of our Methodist women. Our membership is not increasing 
except in Sweden but we are feeders to the American churches and will be 
probably more so in the future. Weare glad to be whatever we can for Christ’s 
Jungdom. ; 

Heven M. Back_unp 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK 


BRANCH SUPERINTENDENTS 

New Enctanp— 
New Yorx—Mrs. H. E. Woolever, 421 West 131st St., New York, N. Y. 
PuHILapELPHIA—Mrs. H. H. Campbell, Box 31, Holly Oak, Del. 
Battimore—Mrs. Gertrude Nickerson, 218 Underwood, Rd., Guilford, Balti- 

more, Md. 
CincinnATI—Miss Mary I. Scott, 310 Tomlinson Ave., Moundsville, W. Va. 
NortHWESTERN—Mrs. Frank E. Baker, 1810 Sherman Ave., Wvanston, Il. 
Minneapouts—Mrs. L. P. Blair, 4221 Linden Hills Blvd., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Des Mornes—Mrs. Margaret Leland, 512 Carroll Ave., Ames, Ia. 
TopeKa—Mrs. L. P. McGill, 121 S. Mulberry St., Maryville, Mo. 
Paciric—Mrs. C. E. Teach, 2428 H. St., Bakersfield, Cal. 


The Thank Offering for Standard Bearers for this year and our work for 
Lucknow College will call special attention to Miss Thoburn who began the 
work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society by opening its first school for 
girls in Lucknow, in 1870. About a year after, the school was removed from a 
rented room to the first property purchased by the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. ‘It was called then, and has been ever since, Lal Bagh, which 
means ruby or rose garden.”’ Next to Miss Thoburn we note Miss Singh, who 
was prepared for college by Miss Thoburn and became one of her choicest 
teachers. ) ; 

Young women were associated with the auxiliaries from the time those 
societies were organized. Some young women’s societies were formed later. 
The work done was chiefly educational and spritual. The Central Ynugo 
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Ladies’ Auxiliary in Detroit was the banner society. It was the first to issue 
an annual prospectus and for several years the young women pledged them- 
selves to raise four hundred dollars annually. 

In 1901 the young people were organized by Miss Clara M. Cushman, our 
beloved Standard Bearer mother. Seeking for a name that would appeal to the 
young people, the inspiration came to her through the pennant which floats 
above the stars and stripes in the navy during the hour of worship. “Standard 
Bearers” became the name of the young people, organized as a department of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. The older girls are referred to as 
“Young Women” and the work as a whole is called Young People’s Work be- 
cause in many cases boys have been accepted as members. The work is de- 
signed to help the young people spiritually and educationally, and to fit them 
to become missionary workers at home and abroad. Their dues are given to 
the support of StandardjBearer missionaries. 

The growth of this work has been steady 
and satisfactory. The limit to its progress 
has been from the beginning until today, the 
lack of leaders. Could we have all the con- 
secrated leaders that are needed the result 
would surpass our greatest expectations. 
This one great need can not be emphasized 
too strongly. 

The work of the year just finished was 
undertaken with some anxiety. There was 
so much to do in this time of awful stress. 
Could we possibly hold our own? We decided 
that we could. Our faith was justified. Every 
Branch reports an advance except in sub- 
ot scriptions to the periodicals. The young peo- 

ae 5 ple and their leaders have worked as never 

> : ' : before and have accomplished much more 

Rw i i : than in any previous year of their history. 

C MC We have been especially blessed in being 

JERSOAS cl AUSSIE directed by earnest, faithful, consecrated 

and capable superintendents. The superin- 

tendents have the same good word to say of the officers who come more closely 

in contact with the young people. The sorrows and anxieties of the year and 

the great needs that confront us have touched the hearts of all and made each 
eager to do her best. 

The war work was taken up with great enthusiasm and proved an over- 
whelming success. This work did much for the young people. It brought 
them and their leaders very close together. It brought them closer to their God 
and to the suffering children they worked so faithfully to serve. One super- 
intendent writes, “We have learned to know more than ever before of the 
faithfulness of friends and the close fellowship of Jesus.” 

Much has been gained by the general observance of Visitation Day. The 
councils for workers have done even more. One Branch superintendent has 
held annual councils of workers in her home. They have proved so successful 
that this year she plans to hold the meetings quarterly. Leaders in several 
Branches have written letters to every auxiliary where there is no young peo- 
ple’s society and urged them to organize. The aim is a Standard Bearer so- 
ciety In every auxiliary—a workers’ council in every district. 

_. Several Branches have prepared year books outlining plans of work. 
hese books have been sent to all other Branch superintendents. Correspon- 
dence and interchange of ideas have proved helpful. Earnest and successful 
efforts have been made to promote the attendance of young people at summer 
‘schools. Much was done to arouse interest in the work by making use of 
publicity methods. All possible effort was made to encourage the use of The 
Friend and other periodicals. More time and attention have been given to 
young people’s work by the auxiliaries. They have been represented in dis- 
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trict, conference, and even in Branch annual meetings. They generally have a 
Young People’s day and a banquet and rally in the evening. Many beautiful 
programs of these meetings have been received by your secretary. 

All Branches have worked with a certain standard in mind. They have all 
reached an average of at least seventy in general excellence and have 1918 
printed upon their blue silk banners. The banners were given and this contest 
started in 1914. Nineteen nineteen, the Jubilee year, will complete the contest. 
We expect to have the eleven banners in evidence at the Jubilee meeting, each 
bearing the date, 1919. All but four Branches have gained ten per cent. in- 
crease 1n subscriptions to our Woman’s Foreign Missionary periodicals. One 
Branch gained 4614 per cent. Each Branch is indicated on the large blue 
pennant. All but one Branch is credited with the per cent. of gain made and 
have received checks for the life memberships which they have won. More 
than one Branch has written: ‘This has been the very best year of our exist- 
ence. Our leaders express confidence that 1919 will be the best year of all.” 

Beside the usual line of work we are this year to have a Thank Offering 
of twelve thousand, instead of eight thousand, dollars. The story of Miss 
Thoburn and Miss Singh and the wonderful woman’s college they helped to 
develop will inspire and claim the interest of the young people. The Jubilee 
plans will put forth special claims which we believe will be met. The plan to 
attract more and more the personal interest of the girls to the real and definite 
work of the Standard Bearer missionaries and bring them very close together 
will prove a success. The Standard Bearer Sacrifice Club will doubtless win 
the interest of many and prove to them a blessing. 

War work will be continued. We cannot afford to take from our young 
people the opportunity to help themselves and others. When the work was be- 
gun they were asked to make an average of one garment for each member. 
They have gone far beyond this. Up to September Ist, the young people have 
been credited with 5072 layettes, which average fourteen garments to a set, or 
71,008 garments, and 381 outfits for children from four to eight, averaging five 
garments, or 1905. They are credited with 11,369 separate garments, a total 
of 84,282; the money spent for material is more than $20,000. 

Last year there were reported 49,897 members, $87,682.12 and 81 Standard 
Bearer missionaries. This year we report 52,738 members, $95,591.31 and 82 
Standard Bearer missionaries. The Jubilee statistics are far from correct, but 
there have been reported 21 members of the Jubilee Legion, 477 Jubilee or- 
ganizations, 7998 Jubilee members, and 54 members of the Order of the 
Golden Harvest. 

MarcuEriteE Cook, General Secretary 


CHILDREN’S WORK 
BRANCH SUPERINTENDENTS 


New England—Mrs. I. H. Packard, 12 Carlisle Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 

New York—Miss Jeannette E. Fenton, 16 Cottage Place, Utica, N. Y. 

Philadelphia—Miss Ina Wilhelm, Holly Oak, Delaware. 

Balttmore—Mrs. W. W. Davis, 2624 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 

Cincinnati—Mrs. C. R. Havighurst, 980 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio. 

Northwestern—Mrs. W. A. Brown, 614 Clark St., Evanston, Ill. 

Minneapolis—Mrs. Clara L. Kidder, 4443 Wentworth Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Des Moines—Mrs. George Irmscher, Epworth, Iowa. \ 

Topeka—Mrs. G. 8. Dively, 2020 N. Nevada St., Colorado Springs, Col. 

Pac*fic—Mrs. L. M. Firey, Pomona, Cal. 

Columbia River—Mrs. E. E. Upmeyer, 1155 N. Summer St., Salem, Oregon. 


While independent mission bands with various names such as Busy Bees, 
Willing Workers, Cheerful Gleaners and the like sprang into existence at 
times, there was no concerted action in the line of children’s work in our 
society until 1901 and 1902. From that time the work which had been de- 
tached and irregular became uniform and thus more effective. 
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Litrte Licht Bearers. It was at the General Executive Committee 
meeting held in Philadelphia in 1901 that the Little Light Bearer movement, 
which started in Trinity Church, Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1891 and 
had spread more or less into all the Branches, was adopted by the whole 
Society. Mrs. Lucie F. Harrison, who already had it in hand, was elected 
secretary and her first report to the General Executive Committee began 
as follows: ‘‘Last year marked a new epoch in the Little 
Light Bearer realm. During the previous ten years of 
its existence these little morning-glories of the missionary 
cause had had many a kindly nod of approval and many 
a God-speed from this body, but not until last year did 
they receive the official recognition which calls for a re- 
port. By vote the enrollment cards which had heretofore 
been the property of the New England Branch were 
handed over to the publication office.” 

In this same initial report many requests were made. 
Three I will mention here as suggestive reminders, ‘‘Lest 
we forget.” 1. Choose a committee for this work in every 
auxiliary and call for reports at each meeting; 2. Have 
one meeting each year in the local auxiliary arranged 
with special thought for the mothers; 3. Have also one 
other occasion when the Little Light Bearers themselves 
Mrs. L. F. Harrison with their mothers are especial guests. 

Inareport four years later was given this suggestion 
which has not yet materialized. I would like to see a plan inaugurated in the 
Little Light Bearer work whereby visitors would systematically call upon these 
little ones, distributing missionary literature designed to interest the children 
and their mothers, after the Home Department plan of the Sunday School, at 
the same time leaving little envelopes for the dues.”’ I hope this idea may 
develop as one of the post-Jubilee plans. 

We have steadily grown in membership until we now have 1,925 Little 
Light Bearer societies and 42,999 members. If every church will conduct a 
“Star and Trumpet Drive,” as it is hoped, the Jubilee report will be a fitting 
close to these beautiful years. 

In 1902 at Minneapolis the name of Kino’s Heratps was given to our 
Juniors, a general constitution adopted and the King’s Heralds and Little 
Light Bearer work was placed under the same secretary. From this time each 
succeeding report added an encouraging chapter to the story of the years. 
One report opens thus: “Another year gone. In no department of our work 
does this thought come with such seriousness as it does in the children’s de- 
partment. Only a very few such years and the baby will have crept out of 
babyhood and the juniors out of boyhood and girlhood, and our opportunity 
to make first impressions is gone.” May the time soon come when any auxil- 
iary will blush to admit that it has enlisted no children, for, until a superin- 
tendent is secured, any auxiliary can and ought to give mite-boxes to the child- 
ren, give a mite-box opening with a good missionary program once or twice a 
year, (and something sweet to eat) counting all children as members who 
have 25 cents in their mite-boxes, giving such membership cards with a picture 
of their missionary. We have now 2,651 organizations of King’s Heralds and 
a membership of 51,899, making a total children’s membership of 94,662, a 
net gain of 3,892 over last year. With the ‘‘Drive” in prospect we wait with 
great expectancy for the results which the Jubilee will bring us. 

“Star AND TRUMPET” Drive. In these strenuous times we are becoming 
well acquainted with “Drives.”’ One follows another in quick succession and 
we respond promptly and gladly. Let us as missionary women be equally 
loyal in welcoming a Drive in behalf of the children. This will bring greater 
results in the years to come than any other one thing which we can possibly 
do in this Jubilee year of activities. ‘Drive’ slips have been published and 
the movement has already been started at the annual meetings of the Branches, 
but it will not be completed until the last church has heard of it and has 
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participated in it. Reports will be given from time to time in the Woman’s 
and Junior Friends. ‘Those who begin at once will get in on the first count of 
“Drives.” There will be a ‘Star and Trumpet Drive” column in the Jubilee 
Year Book. This will give the number of Drives made by each Branch. The 
Branch making the largest number of Drives in proportion to the number of 
auxiliaries will lead the Drive column. If we meet our Jubilee aim we must 
number 100,000 members. That means over 5000 still needed, but we will 
“go over the top” and far beyond, if each one does her part. 

Tue JuBiLeE YEAR Boox will be a thing of beauty and will contain 
much information valuable for reference. It will include a brief story of the 
King’s Heralds and Little Light Bearers from the time of organization to the 
Jubilee, also the names and pictures of the children’s missionaries and the 
Thank Offering buildings. There will be many other attractive pictures and 
items of interest. To have the name of one’s church in this book will be an 
honor which will come alone to the Jubilee Legion and the Golden Harvest 
churches. 

JuBILEE Lecion Cuurcues are those churches reporting twenty-five 
Jubilee Legion members made by the payment of $1.94 each. Seventy-six 
have been already reported. This opportunity is still open. All becoming 
Jubilee Legion churches before July and reporting to their Branch superintend- 
ents will be in the year book which goes to press in time for the Branch annual 
meetings. Those getting twenty-five each year will be “Double Jubilee 
Legion” churches. A unique leaflet which might almost be called a moving 
picture has been prepared. It will prove attractive and amusing to both old 
and young. Circulate freely and it will surely gather in multitudes of Jubilee 
Legion members. It also gives plans for the new year. 

Goipen Harvest CuurRcHES require twenty-five children to get each 
two new members and two new subscribers. This is more difficult. There are 
seven thus far. 

Tue THANK OFFERING this year will be placed in an endowment fund, the 
interest to be used by the Lucknow college pupils in carrying on Christian 
welfare work among the street waifs in Lucknow. The Branch making the 
largest percentage of gain in children’s membership will be privileged to name 
this fund. A Thank Offering leaflet and an attractive collection card are 
published for helps this year. 

Tuirty-ONE CHILDREN’S MissioNaRiEs are supported by the prayers 
and the offerings of the children. This was suggested in 1905. Six were taken 
the first year and the number has increased each year since. The privilege 
and the sense of ownership these Juniors enjoy is of untold blessing to them. 

Tue Junror Missronary FRiEenpD is a valuable paper much prized by 
the children. There should be an agent in every auxiliary to see that it is 
placed in the hands of the children. Will not each auxiliary secure subscrip- 
tions from ten women? We want you to read it and then give it to some 
child. While the subscription list of 55,654 seems large the increase of only 
45 this year does not keep pace with the increase in membership. The “Star 
and Trumpet Drive” is expected to do something to remedy this. There is a 
publisher’s banner always held by the Branch winning in subscriptions. 
Topeka Branch now has it. x 

Amore beautiful collection of little faces 
cannot be found anywhere than the Lire Mem- 
BERS which greet us from month to month in 
the pages of the Junior Friend. There are few 
happier plans for raising missionary money. 
Over 1000 are added to the ever increasing 
number which now totals 12,759. Multiply 
this by ten and we find we have received $127,- 
590.00 from life memberships alone. 

Every Branch now has a superintendent 
of children’s work. Many of them are experts. The output of some of these 
Branches under their leadership is very fine. Always look high in selecting 
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children’s workers. Write to your Branch superintendents for help at all times. 

War Work. The splendid thought of sending a mother to the French 
war orphans captured the heart of the children as well as of the older people, 
and the bright “‘koopons” made it easy to raise the money. War work money 
and supplies have amounted to $13,280.00. The “koopons,” revised, will be 
used again and those children selling $2.00 worth will be entitled to Jubilee 
Legion membership providing they have paid their dues and made a Thank 
Offering. Our regular work must not suffer. 

The children have raised about $65,000. this year. But we must ever 
remember that our work with the children is primarily educational and in- 
spirational. The money is secondary, always, although so greatly needed. 

How many auxiliaries will hunt out from this report the suggestions for 
this Jubilee year and endeavor to work them out for the sake of the little 
people? Oh, hear Him say, ‘“‘Blessed is she, Who trains these human plants 
for Me.” 

Lucie F. Harrison 


STUDENT WORK 
Branco STUDENT SECRETARIES 

New Enciranp—Mrs. E. O. Fisk, 1385 Winthrop Rd., Brookline, Mass. 
New Yorx—Miss Agnes Roche, 26 E. Park St., E. Orange, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA—Mrs. Oscar P. Akers, 428 N. Park Ave., Meadville, Pa. 
BaLtrmorE—Miss Gertrude Nickerson, 218 Underwood Ave., Guilford, Md. 
Cincrnnati—Mrs. F. I. Johnson, 74 E. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio. 
NortTHWESTERN—Miss Minnie R. Terry, 1745 Orrington Ave., Evanston, IIL. 
Des Mornes—Miss Jenette Lewis, Rockwell City, Iowa. 
Mrinneapotis—Mrs. A. Y. Merrill, 1822 Emerson Ave., 8., Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
ToreKa—Mrs. Effie Pyle Fisher, Kiowa, Kansas. 
Paciric—Miss Winifred Spaulding, 1368 Flower St., Los Angeles, California. 
CotumBia River—Mrs. Martelle Elliott Davis, College of Puget Sound, 

Tacoma, Washington. 


In April, 1819, two days after the organization of the Board of Managers 
of the Missionary and Bible Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, plans 
were set on foot for females attached to Methodist congregations to form a 
society auxiliary to this organization. 

We note with interest that it was the Wesleyan Female Seminary on 
Forsyth Street, New York City, which opened its doors to the first woman’s 
missionary organization in the United States, for then began on June 5, 1819, 
the Female Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for forty 
years faithful forerunner of our Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

Nine years had passed since the lamp of the Female Missionary Society 
went out when Mrs. Lois L. Parker found at St. Clairsville, Ohio, a young 
college woman desiring to go to India as a missionary under ‘‘the Church of her 
parents.’ 

The mention of Isabella Thoburn’s desire resulted in a proposal to organize 
a Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society under the control of our own Church. 
Like New York Wesleyan Seminary, alma mater of the pioneer woman’s 
missionary society, Wheeling Female Seminary, which prepared our first 
missionary for an immortal part in the emancipation of womanhood the world 
over, has passed into oblivion; but in unbroken relay our colleges are carrying 
forward the torch of missionary inspiration. ‘Wherever I go,” said Sarah 
Platt Decker, President of the Federation of Woman’s Clubs, “‘I find the young 
college women foremost in the battles of civilization.” 

It was in 1905 that Grace Foster Herben began student work in the North- 
western Branch. In 1912 the general student work was authorized. 

The ultimate object of the Student Department is the finding and training 
of prospective missionaries. Without missionaries the work of the Society is 
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fruitless, It is now recognized that the efficient woman missionary must have 
had the discipline of a college course and the equivalent of the preparation a 
man missionary finds in his theological training. There is, as a rule, no better 
place to select a missionary than in college. Removed from the restraints and 
influences of home her real character and ability appear. If a girl shows states- 
man-like qualities and the natural leadership, desired in a missionary, many 
opportunities for a career are presented to her in college. Every organization 
wants to sift the colleges for leaders and college authorities have grown strict 
about giving approach to any organization. 

Our Sister College Movement was organized to place before the colleges a 
big, worth-while enterprise that would appeal to the authorities and enable the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society to command attention commensuate 
with its international undertakings. The way has thus been opened for practi- 
cal missionary education among future leaders and desirable young women 
have been attracted and led to volunteer for foreign missions. 

Student publications now show that well developed plans have emerged 
from the preceding years of survey and experiment. We are proud to claim 
the most beautiful product yet put forth by our capable publication depart- 
ment, the booklet ‘Sister Colleges,” from whose cover the wistful face of 
Lilavati Singh speaks, not alone to college students, but to us all. 

The Handbook for Isabella Thoburn Committees with membership and 
introduction cards has proved timely and acceptable. In this, the first official 
year of our honorary society, the Isabella Thoburn Auxiliary, we are proud to 
report 105 committees in as many student centers, and under their care, 855 
members. 

With the establishment of the Student Center Committee, the Student 
Department, like others, can boast of apostolic succession. The Committee 
Chairman at Ohio Wesleyan, tried and found abundant in qualifications, has 
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become Student Secretary of her Branch. We welcome with bright anticipa- 
tion these keen-minded, gracious-hearted women of the student centers. New 
heart comes for the world task of the women of Methodism, and intellectual and 
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spiritual liberty for the seventy million women and children depending on us 
draws nearer as these committees send out trained leaders for posts at the 
Home Base and over seas. 

Since the beginning of our General Student Work, two notable student 
missionary conventions have been held. The one at Kansas City in 1913 
brought together over 5,000 students from the United States and Canada. 
This, like preceding3quadrennialj conventions of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, was followed by a marked increase in the number of missionary candi- 
dates of high grade, as well as in general missionary interest. 

The Northfield convention 
of January, 1918, with its small 
and carefully selected group of 
students marks an epoch in the 
student world. The challenge 
of intensified need and height- 
ened opportunity was answered 
by the adoption of a program 
whose deep and far-reaching 
significance must give pause to 
every missionary leader. The 
decision to make study of the 
deep and fundamental needs of 
mankind is being answered by 
“Democracy Classes’ every- 
where. The call for ‘an ade- 
quate offering of life to promote 
Christian principles of world 
Democracy”’ is finding sure re- 
sponse. In February a cam- 
paign begins to send one-half 
million dollars as a gift from 
students of the world. This is to 
be directed to the institutions of 
the Church in mission lands. 
Our Methodist colleges are plan- 
ning enthusiastically for. their 
sisters overseas. “The war has 
truly made us think of others 
rather than ourselves,’”’ writes 
a student leader, ‘and not only 
this but the girls are eager to 
express their thoughts in action 
for others.” 

“ONE FOR THE Money, AND ONE To Go” In helping these young 

women to find, each one, a 

worthy place of action “for others,’ may the Student Department indeed be 

a useful member of this missionary body, chosen and ordained to carry good 
tidings of great joy to all people. 


Mary Carr Curtis 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The story of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, so varied and beau- 
tiful, reveals the fact that one of the silent but most potent factors for good has 
been the printed page——Lucy JAMESON Scort. 


THE WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


In the joy of the Year of Jubilee, the Friend can claim a special share, for 
shortly after the now famous meeting in March, 1869, the need of a spokesman 
for the young society was recognized, and in May of that year a modest eight- 
page paper was launched, bearing the name Heathen Woman’s Friend, with a 
subscription price of thirty cents. How far American women have traveled 
since those days when as a result of Civil War activities they had just begun 
to discover themselves in organized work! 

It was quite an unusual thing for women to da editorial work, but no 
happier choice could have been made for the 
new paper’s first editor than Mrs. William 
Fairfield Warren, the young wife of the presi- 
dent of Boston University. Mrs. Warren 
brought to the new venture the gifts of a 
cultured mind and heart, and for twenty-four 
years, under her guidance, the paper increased 
in wisdom and stature and favor at home 
and abroad. To look back over the files 
with understanding is to realize that her work 
has never been surpassed in breadth of out- 
look, warm human sympathy, and unreserved 
consecration to a sacred task. Like a master 
builder she laid foundations wide and deep. 

During its first year, a man stood back 
of the paper on the hazard that it might have 
financial troubles, but to the joy of all con- 
cerned it paid its own way from the start. 
In succeeding years it has continued not 
only to pay for itself but also for a family of 
periodicals and a number of other things. 
The first subscription list was 3,600; the next 
year there were 21,000 subscribers, and in 1874 there were 25,000. This fig- 
ure, for various reasons, was not reached again until 1908, when there was a 
return of 25,535. 

In July, 1871, appeared a map of the India mission stations prepared by 
Miss Thoburn—the first that the church had seen. Exactly a year later came 
the first illustration, a picture of the Bareilly orphanage, made from a fine 
wood cut, at an expense of $58. Not many could be had at that figure! The 
engraver’s art has greatly developed since those days but this old wood cut 
still has intrinsic value. 

In 1872 pages were added to the paper and the number has gradually 
increased to the present limit of forty. In 1875 the subscription price was 
raised to fifty cents. That it has been kept at this figure even through a 
world war is one of the marvels of careful management in the publication 
office. During this year there was a foreshadowing of later events, for a Home 
Department was established to ‘present Branch interests, and a list of poems, 
hymns and music for public meetings hinted at the subsequent development of 
the literature. In 1880 the names and addresses of the missionaries appeared. 

For nearly ten years, from 1876 to October, 1885, when The'Gospel in All 
Lands was adopted by the so-called Parent Board, the Heathen Woman’s 
Friend was the only foreign missionary periodical in the church—a standard 
bearer indeed. 

In 1893 Mrs. Warren’s work was suddenly interrupted by a summons to 
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the larger life beyond this one and her term of service was bravely and lov- 
ingly and efficiently completed by her daughter, Mrs. Mary Warren Ayers, 
who then felt it necessary to resign. In July of this year the Friend appeared 
in magazine form. 

At the Executive session in October, 1893, Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins 
was elected editor. Admirably equipped by study, travel and a professorship 
in English literature at Wellesley College, Miss Hodgkins gave to the maga- 
zine a tingle of vitality that was electric. New departments were added, 
brilliant and original ideas were launched, the call to noontide prayer—never 
abandoned—was raised, and an interdenominational viewpoint was estab- 
lished. The editorial “leaders” of this term of twelve years have a literary 
grace and finish of an unfailing charm and there is a list of contributors bear- 
ing distinguished names. It is likewise an honor to the magazine that its 
editor should also have been the author of the first in the series of United 
Study text-books that have had such striking results in bringing home to 
women a whole world’s need. 

In 1894 the Friend had a twenty-fifth anniversary number of special 
interest, and its first young woman’s number. In 1895, when its name was 
changed to Woman’s Missionary Friend, the discerning—and they were not 
a few—felt a joyous thrill over the growth in heart-sympathy thus indicated. 
The following year, the Society adopted light blue as its official color and the 
magazine’s usual cover has ever since been the hue of the summer sky. In 
1898 the Branch Quarterlies appeared. In 1902 the Standard Bearers swept 
into line and were given a page of their own, and in 1903 the crest and seal 
were chosen and the latter found a place on the cover. 

In 1905 the present editor was elected. The period of her service has 
witnessed a wonderful development of the foreign missionary enterprise and 
in this the Friend has shared. The India Jubilee, the China Centenary, the 
Korea Quarter Centennial, the Africa Diamond J ubilee, the World Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh, renewed emphasis on the two great dynamics— 
stewardship and prayer—and for the last four years the growing impetus of 
the Society’s Jubilee Campaign indicate in general the broad sweep of this 
development. 

To this ‘sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry trees” the Friend has 
responded with a constantly expanding subscription list. As this is the 
present editor’s last report she may perhaps be permitted to recall her pre- 
decessor’s final summary and bring the figures up to date. For the first twelve 
years the total subscriptions were 202,388; for the second, 241,314; for the 
third, 262,394. For the term just closing, a period of thirteen years, the total 
is 559,457. The fourth period, therefore, is over 50,000 in excess of the second 
and third combined. The advance, in fact, has been so rapid that this year’s 
list of 68,583 lacks only 1,613 of trebling the figures of 1905. Apparently 
nothing but the world war could have prevented it,—which would seem to be 
reason enough. 


Table of Subscriptions 
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If one were to go into detail, it might be added that the Friend with its 
program material and its special departments devoted to the conduct of the 
work has become increasingly a necessity to its growing constituency. Among 
these departments the Mystery Box, that unique connecting link between 
magazine and subscriber, has become a valued promoter of subscriptions. 
But subscriptions are only a part of the story. The Friend’s real prosperity 
lies in the hearts of its readers and few if any periodicals have had more loving 
thought and sympathetic interest lavished upon them. To work under such 
conditions and, thus working, to seek to forward a portion of a great world 
program, is a high privilege. 

The magazine is cramped for space, especially for the presentation of the 
work of the foreign field. For years it has tugged like a kite on its string and 
tried to forget, in the soaring of its ideals, the stern limitations of its forty 
pages, limitations which for one year, at least, cannot be changed. When 
the Jubilee actually arrives, may it usher in a larger life for the official organ 
of the Society! 

EvizaBpetH C, Norruup 


THE JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND 


I am the Junior Missionary Friend, at your service,—a child of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and voted into existence at an Executive Meeting of the Society at Detroit, 
Mich., in 1889. 

Epirors. The first Person appointed to care for me was Mrs. Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller, a well known writer for young people, but she could not 
accept the office and then I was placed in charge of the Person who has ever 
since loved and mothered me. 

My Names. My first public appearance was in January, 1890, and 
since I belonged to the existing family of periodicals my name was Heathen 
Children’s Friend. As this did not seem to cover the extent of my usefulness on 
both sides of the ocean it was changed in 1896 to Children’s Missionary Friend, 
and again in 1910 to Junior Missionary Friend, the name | still bear. 

My Size anp Dress. My baby dress was only eight pages, but the whole- 
some growth of one year demanded twelve, and in 1903 it became necessary 
to increase the number to sixteen, and with this I have tried to be satisfied 
although my actual need, as well as my ambition, has repeatedly demanded 
more. However, as my price is only twenty cents for an individual subscrip- 
tion, and ten cents where clubs of ten or more go to one person, the ‘‘powers 
that be’”’ think we cannot be called profiteers. 

A New Department. As I am generous by nature I was very glad to 
give a page, in 1893, to Little Light Bearers,—the name given by Mrs. Lucie 
F.. Harrison to the babies and very small people she was enlisting as ‘‘ infantry” 
in the great Society. The name has acquired and retains a charm and popu- 
larity all its own. This page was continued until another interest akin to it 
demanded the space. 

My First THANK Orrerinc. My first financial pocket was a small one,— 
only large enough to hold what some children in the New England Branch gave 
in 1896-97 for famine orphans in India. But, seeing these gifts recorded, some 
boys and girls in the West sent their contributions and this gave the Person 
who cares for me an idea. ‘If they are willing to give,” she said, “why not 
give them all a chance?” 

After some hesitation on the part of the Branch secretaries it was decided 
that a special object could be set aside for a children’s thank offering, and in 
1899 they were asked to build an orphanage in Baroda, India. This was the be- 
ginning of what was to become a permanent feature of our work. In three 
years more than $8,000 was reported, and Baroda Orphanage became a 
glorious fact. This was called the Children’s Centennial Thank Offering, 

Such an avenue of loving generosity could not be closed, so in different 
mission fields these gifts of Christian children to the Christless ones have 
dropped year after year like manna in the wilderness. 
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Lire Memsers. And now I must note another department to which I 
have given many pages. In 1900 the Executive Meeting of our great Society 
was held in Worcester, Mass., and it was there that Mrs. Harrison broached 
the subject of life membership for children. Mrs. Ruth Sites Brown’s baby 
was brought to the platform and ladies in the audience soon gave the ten 
dollars required to make her our pioneer life member. Her mother and grand- 
mother had been missionaries in China, so her baby face worthily led the 
thousands that have followed. 

Mrs. Harrison’s Letrer. Since the election, in 1903, of our unequalled 
Secretary of Children’s Work—Mrs. Harrison—it has been my great privilege 
to carry a message from her 
to King’s Heralds and Lit- 
tle Light Bearers every 
month in which she explains 


spiring variety indeed — 
which her own _ historical 
report will make clear. 

Mystery Corner. I 
must not fail to notice an at- 
tractive “corner”? which 
every month holds mystery 
questions prepared by Mrs. 
R. E. Clark, a dear lady in 
Chicago, who for love of my 
readers gives them this grac- 
lous service. The questions 
are widely used and furnish 
endless enjoyment and em- 
ployment for faithful work- 
ers. Leaders say, ‘‘We can- 
not getalong without them.” 

My Lirerary CHarac- 
TER. Every paper has a 
literary standard—a _ su- 
preme object—aside from its 
value as a practical assist- 
ant. Mine was to make the 
children of our foreign mis- 
sion fields real to my read- 
ers—to give the yellow, 
brown and black boys and 
girls a place in the great 
world family and at the 
same time to show the de- 
basing effect of idolatry and superstition upon them. Still further, Christian 
children must somehow see that it was their privilege to reveal to them a 
loving Heavenly Father,—theirs as well as ours. And all this must be made 
attractive as well as instructive. Wasn’t that a great mission? I have nat- 
urally depended largely for stories, incidents and pictures upon the missionar- 
ies, and have always found some who understood. To all at home and abroad 
who have helped to make my readers earnest, practical workers for foreign 
missions I am truly grateful. They will surely receive their reward. 

Srupies. Looking back to my first number I pause a moment to mention 
a contrast,—there were 594 bands then, now more than 4,200! There was also 
a lesson in questions and answers on India. I carried these lessons along year 
after year, preparing them on subjects used by the Literature Committee of 
the Society until a better scheme was developed. 

In 1900 the great Ecumenical Conference met in New York, and among 
the many advance steps taken was that adopted by representatives of the 
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Woman’s Foreign Missionary Societies of different denominations in arranging 
for a text-book and research work which should be adopted by all. I expected 
a book for Juniors would naturally follow, but did not see one until 1906, when 
the Committee on United Study issued the first of a series that now numbers 
twelve. My special duty has been to accompany each book as a sort of traveling 
companion. 

CuiLpreEn’s Lirerature. Just at this point I must refer to a department 
which does not strictly belong to me, but with which I have been in close touch. 
While the Society was still young, Mrs. J. T. Gracey, long in charge of literature, 
issued a few leaflets for little people, one of four pages appearing quarterly as 
“The Children’s Missionary Leaflet.” There were also a few stories and a 
“Children’s Department” in the magazine for adult readers. But as soon as I 
appeared—lI say it with becoming modesty—there were appeals from every 
direction for new material suitable for monthly meetings and also for public 
services. My publisher recognized the opportunity, and greatly increased the 
output, which soon included story leaflets, dialogues, exercises and special 
programs. 

The Flag Series, consisting of questions and answers on nine different 
countries, furnished a rather solid course, while a book of songs and one of 
selections for reading and reciting helped make a pleasing variety. This de- 
partment has never been allowed to deteriorate. 

An EssentiaL Apyuncr. With the advent of Little Light Bearers, Mrs. 
Harrison had begun to issue helps for these very youngest little folks. For 
several years she worked independently, but finally this interest was made a 
part of the general publication department. 

My Pusutsuers. I have been remarkably fortunate in my publishers. 
For eighteen years Miss Pauline J. Walden was my protector, and, like an 
indulgent mother, thought nothing too good for me. She so imbued the office 
with that idea that I believe every clerk tried to enlarge my circle of friends— 
which means swbhscribers—without which I could not have lived. This was my 
happy state under my first dearly loved publisher. 

In 1908 Miss Annie G. Bailey took Miss Walden’s place, and I soon found 
that she, too, viewed me with favor. Her financing, advertising and fervent 
exhortations to responsible officials when necessary, have cleared my pathway 
of many a stumbling-block. 

Two Finat Worps. In closing I have two very brief exhortations in 
mind. First, having a rich and varied supply of literature, I wish our Junior 
societies might become better acquainted with it, to enrich their public pro- 
grams and their monthly meetings. 

Second, I wish my subscribers could somehow fill up the ranks as rapidly 
as they are diminished. For mine is a constantly changing constituency. A 
little boy was to recite on Children’s Day the text, “Behold the lies, how 
they grow,” but seeing the crowd of boys and girls he became confused and 
said, ‘Behold the children, how they grow!” Yes, they do grow,—one year 
Heralds and the next Standard Bearers,—so the steady hand of mothers and 
leaders is needed to keep my list of subscribers—now 55,654—from fatal 
fluctuations. In our great Church with its many thousands of Sunday Schools 
and rapidly growing interest in foreign missions, I should have twice that 

. number and will try to deserve them. 

I am no prophet, but am always looking for better, brighter days because 
the one thing sure of growth in this world is the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The day is surely coming when: 


“The might with the right and the truth shall be; 
And come what there may to stand in the way 
That day the world shall see.” 


Mrs. O. W. Scorr 
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THE FRAUEN MISSIONS FREUND 


It has ever been found that the printed word is a great help in building 
up a work which lacks a sufficient force of workers to do it by word of mouth. 
That this printed word must be written in the language which the people who 
are to be reached can read, goes without saying. And so the wise women who 
directed the affairs of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in the begin- 
ning were quite willing to publish a German missionary paper toward the end 
of the first decade, when the work among the German churches had been 
started. The first year it was but a four-page monthly, but it was hailed with 
delight by the people and many read it gladly. It gave most of its space to 
exercises for the monthly study and the articles for the most part bore directly 
on the subject for the month. This policy has been followed throughout the 
years, although, when the size of the paper was doubled after the first year, 
there was more space for news from the field than there had been before. It 
was mainly due to this fact that the paper was taken by such a large number 
of the members, as it was considered indispensable in the monthly meetings 
and still is held so. Though we cannot boast 
large numbers, a paper that is taken by over 

' half of its members might be called success- 
ful. A little space has always been used for 
news from the Home Base and this has been 
a great help in instructing the newly-organ- 
ized societies about the work. 

For many years a special column for 
children’s stories was maintained but of late 
years we have felt that our children would be 
better satisfied with the English stories and 
have urged that the Junior Missionary Friend 
be subscribed for and have dropped the child- 
ren’s department. We found that it was im- 
possible to crowd in all we wished for the 
benefit of our readers at special times, as af- 
ter General Executive Committee meeting, 
and so we were allowed four to eight addi- 
tional pages when we needed them. We also 
tried to eliminate everything that was report- 
Mrs. Pu. Jacopy-AcHARD ed in the German Annual Report, to gain 

Epitor, 1890-1902 more space for other matters. We have al- 

ways been crowded for space, but as the 
Freund has never become self-supporting it seemed best not to enlarge 
it. We were fortunate in being able to borrow the cuts that our English big 
sister had used and could make the pages more attractive with illustrations. 

When the work in the German-speaking conferences in Europe was 
organized the Freund had to fulfill a mission there and it gained a goodly 
number of subscribers. We know of many instances where it was read in the 
woman’s societies while the members knitted the socks for the theological 
students in our seminary in Frankfurt. 

The increase in the subscriptions were steady during the first years. At , 
the end of the third year 1400 subscriptions are reported and a year later, when 
the new editor began her work, there were 2000. Then the progress was 
slower and the paper was eleven years old before it reached the third thousand. 
It required more and more diligent work to secure new subscribers as the 
immigration from Germany had dwindled and the younger generation pre- 
ferred to read English. Hundreds of our people joined the English churches 
and stopped reading our German papers after awhile. So it was uphill work 
to get an increase, but at the end of the eighteenth year the fourth thousand 
was reached. This meant that in many of our churches it was read in nearly 
every home and it seemed indispensable to the healthy growth of the work. 
This was the first year of its third editor, the daughter of the second. She 
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hoped that the 5000 goal might be reached in time and, since we had come 
very near it, was confident that it would be accomplished during the Jubilee 
Campaign, but the outbreak of the war interfered with this, as with many other 
activities. We soon lost 250 subscribers in Germany, but in spite of this fact 
we have nearly held our own and can report 4562 subscribers the first of 
October, 1918. During the Jubilee Campaign the paper has been quite 
indispensable, disseminating the plans and stimulating to renewed effort by 
publishing what has been accomplished in our ranks, and we are proud of our 
progress during the last—the best year of our history. We believe that the 
Freund has had a large share in this success. 


What of the future? Who cansay. Aslong as we have German Methodist 
congregations we shall need the Frauen Missions Freund. As long as our 
membership is increasing year by year and there are so many women who do 
not belong to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, there is still a field 
for an increase in subscribers. We are convinced that our Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society work could not prosper in our German churches without 
the Freund, which must to a large extent furnish the material for the monthly 
programs and give the news from the missionaries which could be supplied 
in no other way. So we are looking into the future hopefully and pray that 
the Frauen Missions Freund may long continue a blessing to its readers. 

Ama.ie M. AcHARD 


THE STUDY 


A bit of history precedes the publication of the Study. While the Friend 
sprang full-fledged into being within three months after the organization of the 
Society, the Study, like some folks, has a long ancestry. From the very begin- 
ning days, mission study was urged upon our membership. ‘‘We need,” said 
a writer in the second number of the Heathen Woman’s Friend, “not so much 
freshets of eloquence, as rills of Christian influence—not alone thunder-gusts 
of fervor, but showers of instruction. Auxiliaries in every city, village and 
town will be associations for the diffusion of missionary intelligence.” But 
Eionaly intelligence comes not by observation, not by virtue of member- 
ship. 

In 1876 the ever progressive Northwestern Branch began to publish in its 
small corner in the Friend topics for auxiliaries. In 1879 the General Executive 
Committee appointed a committee to prepare topics for the monthly pro- 
grams. These were accompanied by “Uniform Readings’ and appeared each 
month in the Friend. In 1887 Mrs. J. T. Gracey was appointed to prepare 
the topics and readings. In 1890 these first appeared as a supplement to the 
Friend. At the Silver Anniversary session of the Executive, the Study as a 
separate periodical was authorized, with the recommendation that the leaflet 
should be ‘‘a simple, intelligent statement of facts, in popular form.” This 
wee one of the publications family made its bow in January, 1895, and Mrs. 
Gracey continued to be its editor until 1901, when her resignation was accepted. 
Mrs. M. S. Budlong was her successor, for a single year. Miss Elizabeth C. 
Northup served a brilliant apprenticeship in missionary authorship from 1902 
to 1906. Mrs. G. W. Isham was elected editor in 1905 and has continued in 
that capacity for thirteen years. 


The Study has kept to its original intention in size, and its price so low 
as to bring it within the means of every auxiliary. The circle of its readers 
has grown steadily, reaching its highest number in 1917, with a subscription 
list of 45,054. During the past year a ruling of the Postal Department of the 
government has made necessary the doubling of the club subscription rate. 
The result has been a most disconcerting retreat of 12,997 subscribers. This 
is not a defeat, but a temporary retreat. Already at the challenge of our 
gallant publisher there is a stiffening of the Study ranks. The appeal is for an 
increase of 20,000 subscriptions during the final Jubilee year. With a mem- 
bership of 400,000, the subscription list should run far beyond 50,000. 
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The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society wisely pioneered the way of 
mission study. In no other way can a strong, intelligent constituency be de- 
veloped. To have a definite program, turning the thoughts of 250,000 members 
gathered in the monthly auxiliary meetings toward one theme, is to insure 
the cooperation of this multitude. Without unity and cooperation we can 
never take the world for Jesus Christ. This seed thought of ‘‘Uniform Read- 
ings” was also the forerunner of the “‘United Study of Foreign Missions,”’ pro- 
jected at the Ecumenical Conference in 1900, with a common text-book for 
the women of more than forty Mission Boards in the United States and 
Canada, and that in turn has led to union enterprises on the mission field. To 
link this interdenominational text-book to the work of our own Society is the 
responsibility of the Study. 

To reach the last auxiliary of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
to enlist all in study of the world’s need and the campaign of the Society, to 
help to build them into a conquering host, is the goal set before us. 

Mary IsHAm 


Study Statistics 


Branch Subscribers Subscribers Decrease Advance 
1917 1918 Askings 
New England........ 2465 1538 927 1200 
INewaOnkwerpacce tt. 4956 3878 1079 2200 
Rhiladelpbhiaerssss- 1 5367 4067 1300 1800 
iBaltimotesccs tere: 830 646 184 400 
Cincinnati ere 5697 4034 1663 2400 
Northwestern........ 11031 7563 3468 5000 
Des sViomess ase ae 5621 3856 1765 2200 
Minneapolis......... 1879 1242 637 1000 
Mopeksapsserat eect 4509 3495 1014 2400 
PACH Carat ee hens ae ality 673 444 800 
Columbia River...... 1582 1015 567 600 
Scattering aaneasarereaer 12 
AWOTHE apie Sen heat 45054 32059 12997 20000 


THE LITERATURE 


Where two women of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society are 
gathered together, plans in its interests are likely to follow. This was the 
result in 1877, when Mrs. J. T. Gracey and Mrs. D. D. Lore spent a winter 
together and projected the seed-thought that resulted 
in “sowing the country knee-deep with missionary 
literature.”” At the Executive of that year a Leaflet 
Committee of six was appointed, representing each 
Branch, and by each twenty-five dollars was con- 
tributed for expenses. Mrs. Gracey was made chair- 
man and from that date until 1900 remained an 
outstanding figure in connection with this part of 
the work. No more shining name than hers appears 
in the list of the many women who have been used of 
God in the making of the literature. 

During the first decade a small appropriation 
was made from the publication office but Mrs. Gracey 
prepared most, and sent out all, of the literature. 
Typographically there is a striking difference between 
the early “tracts” and the dainty and artistic products 
of the present day, but the plain little folders did 

their work amazingly well and by 1885 there was a 
Mrs. J.T. Gracey demand for German and for juvenile leaflets. 

In 1885 the preparation of children’s literature 
was placed in the skilled hands of Mrs. O. W. Scott, the “children’s own” 
editor. Her work and that of the publisher, Miss Walden, are set forth elsewhere. 
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By the opening of the second decade the literature was definitely related 
to the publication office, because of the growth of the work, and the Leaflet 
Committee became the Literature Committee, with Miss Pauline J. W alden, 
the publisher, as treasurer. Up to this time the literature had all been dis- 
tributed free, but now a small price was affixed. The ideal of relating the 
leaflets more "closely to the Friend began to emerge, and reading circles and 
systematic study were advocated. Branch supply depots also became a neces- 
sity as distributing centers. 

‘Seven Reasons,” a leaflet by Miss Isabel Hart, secretary of the newly 
organized committee, has probably run through more editions than any other 
and still retains its abundant vitality. Toward the end of this decade, in 
1894, the first special program for general Branch use was issued, to com- 
memorate the silver anniversary of the Society. The contrast between the 
simplicity of this charming blue and silver program and the elaborate detail 
of the Jubilee Campaign literature is no more marked than the difference 
between the loosely co-ordinated Branches of that date and the Society’s 
growth in coherence as indicated by the unified campaign of today. 

By the third decade the enterprise begun so hesitatingly had become 
country-wide in its scope and literature was springing up everywhere. Out- 
standing questions during this period had to do with creating a sense of respon- 
sibility among the Branches for the publication office output and the relation 
of this to Branch publications. There was much discussion at Executives of 
a plan for a permanent board of publications—foreshadowing the larger plan 
of a Home Base department that developed later. Itis interesting that the need 
should first have been felt in connection with the literature. 

In 1900 a compromise plan was adopted by which the Literature Com- 
mittee was reorganized on the basis of sectional representation, the Branches 
being assigned to eastern, middle and western sections. Mrs. R. H. Pooley 
of the middle section served a brilliant term as chairman for three years. Her 
successors on the three-year-term plan were Miss Elizabeth C. Northup, Miss 
Kate Moss and Mrs. J. H. Knowles. Mrs. Pooley began the correlation of the 
various aspects of the work that has been a marked feature of more recent 
years. The successful outline program plan still in use was projected by Miss 
Moss, while the gifted pen of Mrs. Knowles has always been at disposal of 
the Society. 

The third decade is memorable because of the launching of the United 
Study text-books at the Ecumenical Conference in 1900. This had a direct 
influence on the character of the literature output that has become increas- 
ingly apparent. Exhibits of literature at Branch and Executive meetings 
began during this period, and in 1901 the first Prayer Calendar was issued, 
forerunner, with its successors, of the League of Intercessors. During this 
decade Miss Northup was appointed editor of literature. 

In 1909 the Literature Committee was once more reorganized, to consist 
of the editor of literature, the secretary of young peopie’s work, and the 
editor of children’s literature. To this group in succeeding years were added 
the editor of the Study, the publisher, and the Society’s representative on the 
Central Committee of the United Study of Missions. In 1915 there was a 
change of name to that of Editorial Committee, and in 1917 the chairman of 
the committee on literature and publications of the Home Department was 
made chairman of the Editorial Committee. 

Space limits forbid a detailed description of the literature—its leaflets, 
booklets, books, certificates, special programs and all the attractive devices 
used for missionary propaganda. Mention, however, should be made of the 
captivating leaflets, cards, etc. produced by Mrs. Lucie F. Harri ison for the 
little folks, of Mrs. Scott's distinctive contributions for the older children, 
of Miss Clara Cushman’s unique leaflets and appeals, and of the valuable 
historical work done by Miss Frances Baker. The more recent work of the 
publisher, Miss Annie G. Bailey, and the Jubilee Commissioner, Mrs. Lena 
Leonard Fisher, in the Jubilee Campaign has been a triumph of clever and 
brilliant endeavor. 
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In the present stress of paper shortage and of readjustments along many 
lines, one may well hesitate to look far into the future. So long as the work 
endures, there will be urgent need of publicity measures. That these will 
as adequately meet the needs of the future, along new lines, as the needs of 
the past have been met, no one can doubt. 

EvizaBetu C. NortHuP 


THE PUBLICATION OFFICE 


Very truly may it be said that the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
was begun and has continued her work at the sign of the three “‘P’s’’. Prayer, 
Pennies and Publicity have been the stamp on her progress for fifty years. 

What mighty works her 
prayers have accomplished, what 
monuments of grace her pennies 
have builded, are for other pages. 
Her publicity program alone must 
be spoken of here. 

Itis in the records of a meeting 
of the Executive Committee held 
in Tremont Street Church, April 22, 
1869, that we find this action:— 
“Voted, to issue a circular to be 
distributed among our churches 
giving items of interest both from 
abroad and at home to induce the 
ladies to labor in this cause.”’ 

Thus the first effort was made 
which has been persisted in through 
all the years in the firm belief that 
knowledge and interest are com- 
plements one of the other. 

This venture in publicity was 
followed almost immediately by 
the action of May 7, 1869, appoint- 
ing a committee to edit and publish 
a paper to be circulated widely 
among our people. 

The Heathen Woman’s Friend 
appearing in June, 1869, was the 
nueleus of the publishing business. 
For printing this first issue we find 
the treasurer entered a bill for 
$142.74. A subscription list built 
from zero to 3,600 the first year 
fully justified the undertaking, 
which was self-supporting from the 
beginning, 

ingly pel S75 Virsa mare 

: Daggett’s name appears as general 

518 Boyisron Street, Boston, Mass. publishing agent with an office at 

36 Bromfield street. It is little 

wonder that the Society felt the appointment of such an agent necessary, for 
in twelve months the subscriptions had jumped from 4,000 to 21,000. 

For forty-two years 36 Bromfield street was the home of this rapidly 
developing business. During these years, its quarters increased from a small 
desk in the office of Mr. James P. Magee to two large rooms with an office 
force of five clerks, with periodical lists totallmg 132,000 and with almost 
seventeen tons of missionary literature in the shelves of the stock room. 

When in 1913 the Boston Wesleyan Association sold the Bromfield 
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street property and erected a modern office building at 581 Boylston street, 
a Publication Office together with other Methodist interests moved to that 
address. 

Here during the Jubilee years the office has in every line moved forward 
with the intensified activities of the Campaign. Publicity has indeed come 
to her own. 

Practically the whole of the Bromfield street period was included in the 
service of two publishers. Mrs. Daggett, after twelve years-of really pioneer 
work, faithfully done, resigned and Miss Pauline J. Walden was appointed her 
successor. Miss Walden brought to the work rare business ability, sound 
judgment and deep consecration. 


For twenty-six years she fostered carefully the interests of the office 
anxious always that it keep pace with the growing demands of the Society 
yet guarding jealously its finances that the business might continue its self- 
supporting program. 

It was under her direction that the Heiden Frauen Freund and the 
Heathen Children’s Friend were started and the Study became a periodical 
instead of a department in the Friend. 


None of these undertakings were self-supporting and it took wise and 
sagacious management to support these new members of the Publication 
family. More than this, the office was able to give financial help to the Zenana 
Paper and to foreign-speaking work in this country. 

It was in 1885 that the Heiden Frauen Freund was started and the first 
year gave it a subscription list of 1,200 names. 


In 1889 the children’s page in the Friend was discontinued and the Heathen 
Children’s Friend as an independent periodical appeared. 


The early aim of its devoted editor, Mrs. O. W. Scott, “to interest the 
children of Methodism in those other children who, born in heathen homes, 
must themselves become idolaters unless saved by Christianity; to teach that 
children have a personal responsibility involving money, prayers, and loving 
services; to open a channel of communication between our missionaries and 
the children; to help a little in moving this old world, through its young life, 
toward its glad millenium’’, has been most faithfully fulfilled. 


When in 1873 the office printed from donated plates a small sheet of music 
called ‘“The Missionary’s Song”’ no one could dream to what proportions the 
literature department would develop. Two years later the Friend printed a 
short list of “addresses, poems, and hymns to assist such as are not able to 
obtain speakers for auxiliary and public meetings.” Gradually the stock of 
stories and appeals grew and when Mrs. Daggett resigned she turned over to 
Miss Walden a small cabinet containing sixteen varieties of leaflets. Now 
far more than that number are issued annually and the regular stock lists 
hundreds of titles beside miscellaneous supplies. 


The success of our literature department has been largely due to the 
splendid distributing system which has developed in our organization. In 
each of the eleven Branches there is a Depot of Supplies through which material 
is made easily accessible to the localities in which they are situated. Branch 
officers have stood loyally behind the proposition. Realizing that the printed 
page is the dynamic for creating interest and support, they : are active agents 
in extending the use and usefulness of this department. The wonderful advan- 
tages of this system are felt when a big undertaking like the Jubilee is on. 
Again and again, programs and appeals have been made known to the last 
auxiliary in an almost incredibly short time. 

Of tremendous value in supporting our periodicals has been the loyal 
devotion to her task of the Friend agent in the local organizations. Faithfully 
these women toil, with no remuneration save the joy of thus doing their “‘bit,”’ 
that the subscription lists may be kept up. 

In a way it is a remarkable story—that of the self-support and develop- 
ment of the Publication Office. Its receipts seem small compared with the 
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immense sums current in this day, yet every dollar has been used to its utmost 
power in doing its share in the great work of the Society, and so it is that the 
office stands not apart in the Jubilee year but comes in very rightfully for a 
generous share in the great rejoicing. 

Annie G. BaILey 


GENERAL OFFICE 


In these days of rapid changes we may well pause to pay tribute to the 
wisdom and loyalty of men and women who have been life-long friends of 
Methodism and Missions. 

Mrs. William B. Davis and Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss had long felt the need 
of a central office where complete records of the missionaries and work of the 
Woman’s Foreign Society could be safely kept, where detailed information 
could be asked and received, and from which great service could be rendered 
to its representatives at home and abroad. 

These women planned and worked with this aim in view, and on Decem- 
ber 4th, 1906, a large company gathered in Room 611, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, for the opening of the General Office of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. Mrs. Foss, President of the Society, presided, and outlined 
with clearness and courage the plans for broad usefulness. Dr. A. B. Leonard, 
Mrs. S. L. Baldwin and Mrs. J. H. Knowles took part in the religious services. 
Bishop Andrews, Bishop Foss and Bishop Fowler spoke of their intimate 
knowledge of the Society, its methods, its personnel and emphasized the need 
of such a bureau of information. Miss Grace Todd was installed as first 
secretary, and Dr. Mains closed the meeting with singing and the benediction. 

Miss Thompson followed Miss Todd, each serving a short term. Then 
Miss Elizabeth R. Bender, who had given twelve years of missionary life in 
Japan, was appointed to the position which she held for eight years. During 
this time the work steadily increased, large sums of money passed through 
the hands of the secretary, and dignified and pleasant relations were estab- 
lished with other Mission Boards and interdenominational associations. 
Words but feebly express the debt we owe to Miss Bender for her devotion 
to the interests of the Society, which made the General Office a recognized 
force among the associations of the country. 

This high standard has been maintained through the tenure of office of 
Miss Katherine L. Hill and, in a still greater degree, since Miss Amy G. Lewis 
came to us in September, 1916. Miss Lewis has also served us for eleven years 
in Japan and from her own experience on the field was in full sympathy with 
the missionary while fully appreciating the responsibility of the representa- 
tive at home. 

The duties of secretary and assistant are increasing each year, the plans 
of the founders have been systematically developed, their ideals have been 
realized, and the present importance of the office is a fitting result of the clear 
vision and wise policy of Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Foss who never faltered in con- 
serving its welfare. 

Mrs. J. Epcar LEAycRAFT 


SKETCH OF THE RETIREMENT FUND 


In 1908 the carefully thought out plan for a Retirement Fund, formulated 
by a committee of five women, was presented to the General Executive Com- 
mittee, then in session at Cincinnati. It was adopted and became an impor- 
tant part of the work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. The con- 
ception, originating in the heart of Mrs. EK. D. Huntley of the Baltimore 
Branch, was nothing less than to establish an endowment for the use of our 
retired and disabled representatives in foreign lands. Strangely enough, the 
committee found itself in an entirely unoccupied field. Among all the Woman’s 
Missionary Societies, both here and in England, there was nothing of the kind. 
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We had not awakened to the positive necessity of a competent, well-managed, 
generally applied Retirement Fund. Larger or smaller amounts have been 
paid, from current funds, by the several Branches of our Society for the relief 
of individual missionaries; but in no instance did the committee find any 
definite endowment for the payment of any definite allowance. 


During the first decade in the existence of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society there was little call for such a fund, but with more than 40 years 
behind us and with 400 women in foreign lands, the need was most evident. 
These 400 women are all single women or widows. They receive salaries vary- 
ing, according to the country, from $600.00 to $750.00 a year. One year in 
every six or eight they spend in America, their traveling expenses being paid 
and a home salary of $600.00 being allowed for the year of furlough. It is not 
right for us, who are represented in foreign lands by these women, to commit our 
obligations to the chance of occasional gifts, the result of some especial appeal 
to our sympathies. Therefore the Retirement Fund was begun and now, at 
the end of ten years, we can offer an encouraging report of its activities. 

_ The present endowment will amount, when all 1918 appropriations are 
paid, to approximately $140,000.00. This has been gathered from two sources: 
assessments and special gifts from Branches, and accumulated income. Up to 
January 19, 1918, the Branches had contributed to the endowment as follows: 


Percentage 
of total 
INGwebmclan denen ccs kestrel ols ee Sats SUCRE Race $1,775.00 1.48 
ENC W ROL Kimi pie oo Seow arceel sai BARU Eee rats ooo sai CPS. ol ne he cartel 19,210.00 16.05 
iiladelphiateessccaee aereeerr actus otslckeavetetee mh trete ls aces 14,567.00 11.34 
PS AUG OLC sg mean eet dacsPe tase stare een eee Lea) seater aie meee a 3,552.00 2.96 
Cincinnati enka eae See ae ee es 57,954.00 48.44 
INOntR Wes lermemesntl ts nals Aca SRT porate tata iavcem oe loin 15,639.00 13.07 
DesEVIGINesHe Reo iee aa cee es tilt thea cae ae 1,708.00 1.42 
INJumamve ap OliSmwwre staat orishas ae eich rate erie ia necro, sions ae ats 1,275.00 1.06 
“TNGY OVEN ISIN, src Bet ORE re CRE ae eee 2,381.00 1.99 
IEBYGUAVOE 2 ua: Shack ERNE gS AG ote Gic See Dae EEe SEN Pee a 1,167.00 97 
Columbia Rivers cry aone ean Re eee Al heist 410.00 34 
otal. sea anes $119,638.00 


There have been two large gifts—one of $15,000.00 received through 
New York Branch and one of $50,400.00 received through Cincinnati Branch 
from Mrs. Francesca Nast Gamble. For the first seven years of the history 
of the fund no disbursements were made and all income accruing was added 
to the principal of the fund. Since January 1, 1915, the annual income has 
been disbursed to retired missionaries on the basis of the number of years 
of service they have rendered. Missionaries who have served less than ten 
years or who were retired prior to January 1, 1900, or who (after Jan. 1, 1918) 
were accepted on or after the fortieth birthday, are not, except in special cases, 
eligible for retirement allowances. All other missionaries who have, by a 
three-fourths vote of the Foreign Department, been placed on the retired list 
are entitled to receive annual allowances at the rate of $15.00 for each year 
of service up to and including the 20th. There are at present 40 retired mis- 
sionaries receiving grants. Up to the present it has been possible to almost 
cover the amount which must be paid out for allowances by the income from 
the endowment, plus a few special gifts. This, however, will not be possible 
after this year. f 

To meet increasing needs we must have within the next two years an 
increase of $64,000.00 in the endowment of the Retirement Fund. ' An inter- 
esting calculation reveals the fact that if one in six of the auxiliaries of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society were to contribute a $50.00 Liberty 
Bond or its equivalent in War Savings Stamps or cash, this entire sum would 
be realized. Or if ten $6,000.00 endowments were raised, each, when invested, 
providing the allowance for one retired missionary, the need would be prac- 
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tically met. Endowments may be named by the individual or Branch con- 
tributing them. : 

At present there are the following specially named endowments forming 
a part of the principal of the fund; ten endowments ($60,000.00), bearing the 
name of Francesca Nast Gamble; one endowment ($6,000.00) raised by Phila- 
delphia Conference and named for Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss, President Emeritus 
of the Society; one bearing the name of Mrs. W. F. McDowell, President of 
the Society, given by the Northwestern Branch; one bearing the name of Mrs. 
A. W. Patten, Vice President of the Society, who retired in 1917; one bearing 
the name of Mrs. E. D. Huntley, originator of the Retirement Fund idea in 
our Society; one bearing the name of Miss Elisabeth F. Pierce, who has, since 
the creation of the Fund, been Chairman of the Retirement Fund Committee. 

General Executive Meeting of 1917 took action favoring the creation of 
Memorial Memberships of $50.00 to be given to the Retirement Fund. The 
Committee asks that increasing interest and gifts to the Fund be stimulated 
all along the line and that at the close of this, our last Jubilee year, adequate 
provision for our noble, returned, retired Army of Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sional Society “Expeditionary Force’ may be accomplished by the blessing 
of God. 

ELIsaBeTH F’, P1ERcE 


Retirement Fund Committee 


Miss Elisabeth F. Pierce, Chairman; The Portner, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss, 4816 Warrington Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Ernest D. 
North, 59 New England Ave., Summit, N. J.; Miss Ella May Carnahan, Shady 
Ave. and Walnut St., Pittsburgh, E. E., Pa.; Mrs. O. N. Townsend, Zanesville, 
Ohio; Mrs. Claude S. Moore, Harvard, Ill.; Mrs. John F. Keator, W. Walnut 
Lane, Germantown, Pa.; Mrs. T. Kirk; Mrs. E. D. Huntley, Washington 
Grove, Md.; Miss Florence Hooper, Treasurer, 10 South St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE ON THE UNITED STUDY OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


At the Ecumenical Missionary Conference of 1900, a group of elect ladies 
said to one another, ‘‘Let us have united mission study!’ The World Com- 
mittee approved. The Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodist Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and Protestant Episcopalians, and later the Dutch Reformed 
and Lutherans, chose their representatives, to constitute the seven members of 
The Central Committee on the United Study of Foreign Missions. The text- 
books annually published would not quite fill the famous five-foot shelf, but in 
theme and breadth of interest they reach around the world. Every non- 
Christian land has been traversed and the pitiful needs of women and children 
without Christ, the Saviour and Comforter, have been made known, while the 
dawning of the new day in many an Eastern nation has been brightening 
through the vistas of missionary service. The text-books in eighteen years 
have reached a total of a million and a half and a goodly number of children’s 
books and manifold ‘‘Helps” have accompanied them. 

Recently the Home and Foreign missionary groups have chosen a general 
theme for the year, to which each of the four text-books contributes a special 
phase. Under the theme for 1918-1919, Christianity and the World’s Workers, 
our text-book relates to ““Women Workers of the Orient.’’? Christianity and the 
World’s Héalth is the subject for 1919-20; ‘“‘A Crusade of Compassion” for the 
healing of the nations will be the book on medical missions for women and 
children, the material for which has been collected by Dr. Belle J. Allen. The 
Junior book, “True Tales about a Chinese Boy and His Friends,’’ has been 
charmingly written by Mrs. C. M. Lacey Sites. The year 1920 will mark the 
completion of two decades of United Mission Study; it is fitting that the 
thought of that Jubilee year should turn to the foundation theme, the Bible 
and Missions. 
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On a probable estimate, one text-book in every four published by the Cen- 
tral Committee becomes the possession of a member of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Louise M. Nortu 


THE FEDERATION OF WOMAN’S BOARDS OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS OF NORTH AMERICA 


Interdenominational conferences on Foreign Missions have been held by 
our Woman’s Boards for more than twenty-five years, beginning prior to the 
Parliament of Religions held in Chicago in 1893. For some years the meetings 
were held annually, then triennially until 1915. 


At the Conference in Philadelphia in 1912, at the request of Board officers 
and Jubilee Committee members, Mrs. Peabody presented a Plan of Federation 
prepared by the Central Committee on the United Study of Missions. The 
Federation is an outgrowth of the Jubilee which had proved the power of 
united action. Committees were appointed and plans formulated to be tried 
for three years, reports to be given at the next Triennial Conference. As then 
organized, the Federation consisted of a General Advisory Commission and 
four Territorial Commissions. This first plan of Federation was not entirely 
satisfactory and in 1916 all the commissions were abolished and an Executive 
Committee elected, comprising the four officers and the chairmen of the six 
standing committees. Mrs. Montgomery was elected the first: president. The 
Committee on the United Study of Missions was asked “‘to assume the work of 
the Federation pertaining to publications and literature.” 


There are now twenty-five Boards and organizations in the Federation. 
Since 1915 meetings have been held annually. 


The Federation has six Interdenominational Institutions on the Field,— 
Madras Christian College for Women; Ginling College, Nanking; North China 
Woman’s College, and North China Medical College for Women, in Peking; 
Japan Christian Woman’s College, in Tokyo; and the Union Missionary Medi- 
cal College in Vellore, India, opened last August. Plans for a Union Medical 
College in Shanghai are now under consideration. 


Already enough has been accomplished to show that the future has im- 
measurable opportunities for valiant missionary work which will be possible 
only by united action. 

Mrs. WiiitaM I. Haven 
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REPORTS 
HOME DEPARTMENT 


I. Ad interim REPorRT 


The relationship of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society to the war 
has demanded much time and thought during the past year. The Home 
Department has been represented in the Woman’s War Council of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church by its chairman, Mrs. Graham. A Home Base War 
Committee, consisting of Mrs. Lindsay, Mrs. Fisher and Mrs. Graham was 
appointed by the general officers of the Society. This committee in turn 
appointed the following sub-committees: War Relief Work for the children’s 
societies, Mrs. Harrison and Miss Bailey; for the young people, Mrs. Cook 
and Miss Hewitt; for the auxiliaries, Mrs. Fisher, Mrs. Graham, Mrs. Moore 
and Mrs. McCormack. ; 

Miss Lewis, secretary of the general office, has had entire charge of the 
packing and shipping of articles prepared for the war relief work. The record 
of the remarkable work of our young people, auxiliaries and children’s societies, 
especially the young people, will be presented later. ye 

The plans of the War Council for meetings and the raising of funds have 
been faithfully carried down to the Branches through the regular channels of 
the Department. 

The Student Work has received special attention the past year owing to 
the great Northfield program and the proposed campaign in the colleges for 
candidates. This matter we trust will receive the serious attention and the 
’ earnest support of the Branches. 

The Home Department has been represented at the annual meeting of 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, the annual meeting of the 
Federation of Woman’s Boards, and the Inter-Board Conference. Reports 
of all these meetings have been sent to the Branches. 

The department of Tithing has been greatly encouraged and strengthened 
by a conference held in New York at the invitation of the Centenary Com- 
mission at which seven of our Branch tithing secretaries were present. 

The most perplexing problem of the year and one which we must carry 
over into next year is that of meeting the Jubilee aim in subscriptions because 
of the increase in the price of The Study. The Department has been working 
with Miss Bailey and Mrs. Fisher on this problem and hopes to meet the 
Jubilee goals in spite of the difficulties ahead. 

We regret to announce that two of our secretaries were obliged to resign 
during the past year—Miss Grace Andrews of New York Branch and Mrs. 
J. T. King of Baltimore Branch. Although Miss Andrews was in the depart- 
ment only a year she did such splendid work that she will be keenly missed. 
Mrs. King, whose long and remarkable service to the Department you all 
know, felt obliged to resign because of the pressure of home duties. Her tact, 
her ready wit, her sagacity in dealing with our Department problems and her 
long experience in the work has caused us to so lean upon her judgment that 
it will be long before we can adjust ourselves to the work without her. We 
welcome, to fill these vacancies, Mrs. George Heber Jones, formerly of Korea, 
now of New York Branch and Mrs. 8. A. Hill from Baltimore who was one of 
the charter members of the Home Department. 

All departments of the work have gone ahead under the usual high 
pressure. The Jubilee Commissioners have been going before, laying out the 
paths and paving them with inspiration. There has been no slacker in our 
midst as the annual reports from the Branches will show. But the Depart- 
ment is never satisfied with what has been accomplished. We face the future 
with greater hopes and higher aims and—very soberly, for the problems which 
must be faced and solved immediately are serious and many. But with the 
help of our Divine Leader and relying on the women of the Branches for sup- 
port we face them with courage. 
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Ad interim AcTIONS 


The following actions were taken by the Department during the year: 

In February the publication by the publication office of a handbook for 
the Isabela Thoburn Committee, which was prepared by the General Student 
Secretary was approved and it was decided that it should be paid for as ordered 
by the Branches and distributed free by the Branches to new committees in 
student centers. For distribution in the same way an enrollment card for 
the Isabella Thoburn Auxiliary was ordered to be published and also a card 
a the introduction and transfer of members of the Isabella Thoburn Aux- 
iliary. 

In the same month it was voted to approve the publication by our publi- 
cation office of a leaflet on annuities to be prepared by Miss Hooper, Mrs. 
Johnson, or some one whom they should choose. It was decided that this 
leaflet should be distributed free by the Branches and paid for by them as are 
other free leaflets. 

A form of blank for the annual statistical report of the secretary of the 
Home Base was approved. 

In August the Annual Message was approved by the Department and its 
publication ordered. : 


II. Lirerature AND PUBLICATIONS 


We present the following nominations: 

Miss Effie A. Merrill as editor of the Woman’s Missionary Friend with 
a salary of $1,200 and an office budget of $550.; Miss Annie G. Bailey, pub- 
lisher, with a salary of $1,200; Mrs. O. W. Scott as editor of the Junior Friend 
and of children’s literature with a salary of $500; Miss A. M. Achard as editor 
of the Frauen Missions Freund with a salary of $300; Mrs. G. W. Isham as 
editor of The Study with a salary of $200; and Mr. George E. Whitaker as 
auditor of publisher’s accounts. 

We recommend an allowance from the publication fund to Miss Achard 
because of illness of $50. 

We nominate Miss Annie G. Bailey as secretary of literature for this year 
with a salary of $200. 

We approve the following allowances for contributions: $75 to the editor 
of the Woman’s Missionary Friend, $25 to the editor of the Junior Friend and 
$25 to the editor of literature. 

We recommend that $100 be paid from the publication fund to Mrs. 
G. W. Isham for the preparation of the Jubilee story of the history of our 
society which is to run in Woman's Friend this year as part of our study 
course. 

We nominate Mrs. G. W. Isham as editor of the Hzecutive Daily for 1919 
and Miss Annie G. Bailey as publisher. We recommend that the financial 
report of the Executive Daily be printed in the earliest possible edition of the 
Friend and that any deficit be paid from the funds of the publication office, 

We nominate for the Editorial Committee for the coming year: Mrs. 
E. R. Graham, Chairman, Mrs. F. M. North, Miss E. A. Merrill, Mrs. D. C. 
Cook, Mrs. O. W. Scott, Mrs. G. W. Isham and Miss A. G. Bailey. 

It was voted that the special Jubilee edition of the General Executive 
Report should sell in the Branches this year for 35 cents. 

Mrs. Stavely was asked to edit the page for the League of Intercessors 
in the Friend. 

It was voted that, for the coming year, to make space for the history 
of the Society in the Friend the Branch Quarterlies should be printed but 
three times. 

It was voted that one reporter should be appointed to prepare a report 
of this annual meeting for all the church papers except those whose editors 
had made other arrangements. Miss Butler was appointed. 
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We recommend that Miss Pauline J. Walden be invited to attend the 
Executive Meeting in Boston and that her traveling expenses be borne by 
the publication office and that Mrs. Amos W. Patten be invited, her expenses 
to be paid from the general treasury. It is especially fitting that the above 
recommendation should come from the Home Department as Miss Walden 
was largely instrumental in its organization and Mrs. Patten was its first 
chairman. 

It was voted to recommend the publication of 40,000 copies of a leaflet 
presenting a brief report of the work of the Society for the past year and new 
actions taken at the Executive Meeting; that this leaflet be prepared by 
Mrs. Spaeth and Mrs. Hill; that it be printed at once for immediate distribu- 
tion in the Branches. 


Ill. Younc Peorpie’s Work : 


We nominate Mrs. D. C. Cook as general secretary of young people’s 
work. 

It was voted to recommend that certificates of life membership for the 
young people shall be signed by the Branch president and the Branch super- 
intendent of young people’s work. 


Mrs. Cook was authorized to prepare and publish a leaflet on Miss Clara 
Cushman. 


IV. Cuitpren’s Work 


We nominate Mrs. Lucie F. Harrison as general secretary of children’s 
work and Mrs. L. M. Firey as assistant secretary. 


V. Srupent Work 


We nominate Mrs. Mary Carr Curtis as general secretary of student 
work with a. budget for the expenses of the work of $1,000. 


VI. Fore1cn SPEAKING CONFERENCES 


We nominate Miss Louisa C. Rothweiler as general secretary of German 
work and Miss Helen Backlund as general secretary of Swedish work. 

We recommend that the Norwegian-Danish auxiliaries in the eastern 
section of our territory report to the Branches in which they are located. 

We recommend that $100 be allowed Miss Helen Backlund from the 
funds of the publication office to be expended in the interest of the Swedish 
Work; that an additional $50 be allowed her for the extension of the work in 
Sweden; and that $30 be allowed from the same fund to Miss Alma Dahl to 
be expended in the interests of the Norwegian-Danish Work. 

We call the attention of the General Executive Committee to the fact 
that in Denmark every Methodist Church has an auxiliary of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. 

We recommend the appointment of Mrs. Charles Carlson, 1419 Balmoral 
Ave., Chicago, as secretary of literature for Swedish work. 


VII. Cotorep Work 


We would recommend that the name Branch Supervisor of Colored Work 
be changed to Branch Secretary of Colored Work. 

That the secretary of the Home Base develop and care for this depart- 
ae until such time as a woman of known ability is found to take charge 
of it. 

That a subscription to the Southwestern Christian Advocate, the official 
organ of the colored conferences, be considered an essential part of the equip- 
ment of all who have supervision of the colored work. 

That in order to gain the cooperation of the ministry, without which we 
can accomplish little, a speaker of known official standing shall briefly address 


the annual conferences at their sessions, with the consent of the presiding 
bishop. 
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That colored district superintendents be asked to give the work of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society a place on the district conference pro- 
grams. If no speaker is available the district superintendent should be sup- 
plied with a typewritten copy of an address to be read, briefly setting forth 
our work, its necessities and its responsibilities. 


VIII. Jusirer 
It was voted to recommend the appointment of Mrs. O. N. Townsend 
as Director of the ‘Jubilee Specials’ to Boston. 
In connection with the last year of the Jubilee the Department urges that 
the Branches give special attention to the Jubilee Honor Roll and the Golden 
Jubilee Honor Roll that old members may be retained. 


IX. GENERAL OFFICE 
We approve the nomination of Miss Amy G. Lewis as secretary of the 
general office. 
We recommend the budget for the general office as presented by the Com- 
mittee on General Office as follows: 


exasperated ed seactel tie arors cb ctepettredcste, oa srivcens omen tts $ 525 
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X. INTERDENOMINATIONAL WorRK 

We nominate Mrs. William I. Haven as Federation representative and 
Mrs. Frank Mason North as the Methodist member of the Central Com- 
mittee on the United Study of Foreign Missions. 

We recommend that the annual payment of $100 to the Federation be 
made from the general treasury and that our share in the payment of our 
denomination for the expenses of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, to an amount not to exceed $500 be paid from the general treasury. 

We nominate Mrs. William F. McDowell and Mrs. William JI. Haven 
as our representatives at a meeting to be held in New York, Dee. 17, called 
by the Presbyterian Board to plan for a great forward missionary movement 
in the churches. 


XI. TRANSPORTATION BUREAU 


It was voted to recommend the payment of $100 to the Railway and 
Transportation Bureau. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


The following actions of the Foreign Department, taken from the close 
of the General Executive Meeting of 1917 to the close of the General Execu- 
tive Meeting of 1918, were presented to the General Executive Committee 
and were by them approved and confirmed: 


I. Reratinc To MissioNARIESs 


a. Candidates were presented and accepted as follows: 
Ad-interim, November, 1917, to May, 1918: 
Minneapolis Branch—Mary Lee Bolton (contract worker one year). 
At the Mid-Year Meeting, May 1918: : 
New England Branch—Erastine Bright Gilmore, Marion E. Dalrymple, 
Lotta Foss Johnson. 
New York Branch—Sarah Mabel Honsinger (conditioned on securing 
satisfactory health certificate), Sylvia Rhoda Harrington (re- 
affirmed), Anna Mabel Taylor (re-affirmed). 
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Philadelphia Branch—Emma Edith Donohugh (conditioned on Branch 
approval). 

Baltimore Branch—Florence Olivia Harper (contract teacher). , 

Cincinnati Branch—Viola Belle Dennis (re-affirmed), Ethel Elaine 
Howard (conditioned on securing satisfactory health certificate), 
Helen Elizabeth Yoder (conditioned on Branch approval), Ethel 
Mae Dicken (conditioned on Branch approval), Esther Rightmyer, 
Edna VanF leet, (re-affirmed). 

Northwestern Branch—Mabel Morgan (contract teacher), Mary L. 
Shively (contract teacher), Margaret O. Haberman, Helen Mabel 
Desjardins, H. Geraldine Townsend, Marjorie Lucile Fuller, Ellen 
Louise Stoy, Maud Edna Hunt, Reba A. Kirkpatrick, Alice Eliza- 
beth Hitch (conditioned on Branch approval), Ruth Washington 
Dunham, Minnie Lines, Cora Fales, Marjorie Dimmitt, Sara Cath- 
erine Kerr, Jessie E, Clark, Bernice C. Bassett (conditioned on 
securing satisfactory health certificate and Branch approval), Kezia 
Munson, Olive Irene Hagen, Hazel Davis (conditioned on Branch 
approval). 

Des Moines Branch—Ortha May Lane, Esther Parmelia Montgomery 
(conditioned on Branch approval), Ruth Elizabeth Bates, Geneva 
B. Thurman, Joy Louise Smith, Leona Elizabeth Ruppel, Emma 
Eunice Amburn (contract teacher). 

Minneapolis Branch—Elmira Genevieve Hodgson, Gertrude Anna 
Becker, Leila M. Qua (conditioned on securing satisfactory health 
certificate), Fannie Richardson (re-affirmed), 

Topeka Branch—Hattie Halverstadt, Martha Marie Hanson, Ruby 
Cornelia Hosford, Jennie Cathryn Walker. 

Pacific Branch—Sarah M. Hatfield (contract teacher), Eva F. Sprunger, 
Eda Lydia Johnson (conditioned on approval of B. of F. M. after 
consultation with Corresponding Secretary), Elizabeth Beatrice 
Vaughn (contract teacher, conditioned on further investigation by 
Branch), Minnie Almira Himrod. 

Columbia River Branch—Ruth Virginia Warner, Alice Eleanor Hanke, 
May Randall (conditioned on Branch approval). 

Ad-interim, May, 1918, to December, 1918: 

Baltimore Branch—Artele B. Reuse. 

Cincinnati Branch—Mary Marguerite Bugby. 

Northwestern Branch—Abbie Ludgate, Icy V. K. Shaver (contract 
teacher). 

Topeka Branch—Mrs. T. F. Rudisill (contract teacher), 

At the December Meeting, 1918: 

New England Branch—Jennie M. Dickinson. 

Philadelphia Branch—Frances Cleveland Vandergrift, Elizabeth 
Hockley Kilburn, Ruth Ransom. 

Topeka Branch—Nelda Lydia Grove, Mabel Ellen Simpson, Blanche 
Alice Gard. 

Pacific Branch—Alice Elizabeth Brooks (contract teacher). 


b. Appointments were made as follows: 

India—Mary Marguerite Bugby. 

North India—Margaret O. Haberman, Ruth Elizabeth Bates, Viola 
Belle Dennis, Abbie Ludgate. 

Northwest India—Marion Dalrymple, Minnie Almina Himrod. 

South India—Kezia Munson (contract teacher), Aetna Lizzette Emmel, 
Mabel Morgan (contract teacher). 

Central Provinces—Cora Fales, Jessie . Clarke. 

Bombay—Reba A. Kilpatrick, Leona Rupple, Icy V. K. Shaver (con- 
tract teacher). 

Burma—Emma Eunice Amburn (contract teacher), Maud Edna Hunt. 

Malaysia—Fannie Richardson (re-affirmed), Jennie M. Dickinson, 
Mrs. T. F. Rudisill (contract teacher). 
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Philippine Islands—Hazel Davis. 

China—Ethel Mae Dicken, Mabel Ellen Simpson. 

Central China—Joy Louise Smith, Jennie Cathryn Walker. 

West China—Charlotte Trotter, Helen Desjardins. 

Foochow—Roxy Lefforge (contract teacher), Hattie Halverstadt, Eva 
F. Sprunger. 

Hinghwa—Eda Lydia Johnson. 

Japan—Bernice C. Bassett, Lotta Foss Johnson, Alice Elizabeth Hitch, 
May Randall, Elizabeth H. Kilburn. 

Korea—Sylvia Rhoda Harrington, Esther Rightmyer, Edna VanFleet 
(re-affirmed), Nelda Lydia Grove. 

Mexico—Florence Olivia Harper (contract teacher), Ethel L. McClin- 
tock, Anna Mabel Taylor. 

South America—Ruby Cornelia Hosford, Ruth Virginia Warner, Sarah 
M. Hatfield (contract teacher), Elizabeth Beatrice Vaughn (contract 
teacher), Ruth Ransom, Frances C. Vandergrift. 

Africa—Sara Catherine Kerr, 

France—Mary Lee Bolton (Special—1 year). 

Italy—Artele B. Reuse, Joan Davis (1 year), Alice Elizabeth Brooks 
(contract teacher), Elmira Genevieve Hodgson. 

Isabella Thoburn College—Geneva B. Thurman, Mary L. Shively (con- 
tract teacher), Helen Elizabeth Yoder. 


c. Permission to return to the field was granted as follows: 

New England Branch—Menia Wanzer. 

New York Branch—Frances Gray, Lucile C. Mayer, Rosetta 8. Hall,M.D., 
Emily Irene Haynes. 

Philadelphia Branch—Mary S. Stewart, M.D., Augusta Dickerson. 

Baltimore Branch—Rose Alice Mace, Margaret Dease, J. Ellen Nevitt. 

Cincinnati Branch—Mary Ketring, M.D., Alice Means, Carolyn Teague, 
Millie Albertson, Margaret Hess, Eva Hardie, Alice Finlay, Julia 
Bonafield. 

Northwestern Branch—Margaret Morgan, Eva A. Gregg, Jessie I. Peters, 
Mary Peters, Sarah Peters, Laura S. Wright, Mary A. Royer, Mary 
Mann, Cora Simpson, Clara E. Merrill, Catherine Jackson, Louise 
Bangs, Ethel Laybourne, M.D., Cora Rahe. 

Des Moines Branch—Mamie Glassburner, Jennie Smith, Annie Goodall, 
Mabel Allen (permission to pay $200 a year). 

Minneapolis Branch—Mabel Lee, Flora Robinson, Ilien Tang. 

Topeka Branch—Mary Sweet, Mabel Marsh, Mary Louise Perrill, Ethel 
L. Whiting, 8. Edith Randall. 

Pacific Branch—Marguerite Decker. 


d. Furloughs were extended as follows: 
New York Branch—Olive Pye, Mary E. Carleton, M.D., Jennie V. Hughes, 
Jennie Moyer, Welthy Housinger, Minnie Newton. 
Northwestern Branch—Hlla Jordon, Evelyn Toll. 
Minneapolis Branch—Mary Olson, Madora Smith (permission to pay 
$400 a year), Mabel Lee (permission to pay $400 a year). 


e. Furloughs were granted as follows: 

New England Branch—Gertrude Gilman, Bertha K. Tallon, Lois K. 
Curtice, Althea M. Todd, Clara P. Dyer, Mary A. Evans. 

New York Branch—Alice Powell. 

Philadelphia Branch—Emma Taylor, Ella Hewett, Jennie Reid, Caroline 
B. Rubright, Sara Crouse, Carrie Kenyon 

Baltimore Branch—Grace Stephens, Katherine M. Johnson, Margaret 
Dease. 

Cincinnati Branch—Nellie Low, Roxie Mellinger, Mary Means, Elizabeth 
Hoge. 

Northwestern Branch—Lilly Greene, Edna Brewer, Anna Blackstock, 
Esther Gimson, M.D., Hettie Whecler, Anna Carson, Emma Ehly, 
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Eulalia Fox, Ellen Lyon, M.D., Rebecca Parish, M.D., Louise Hobart, 
Elizabeth Hobart, Emma Knox, Georgia A. Filley, M. D., Nelle Beggs, 
Gertrude Howe, Carrie Heaton, Ellen Vickery, Lola Wood, Emma 
Martin, M.D. 

Des Moines Branch—Annie M. Wells, Gertrude Bridgewater, Mildred 
Simmons, Lydia Christensen, Marguerite Schroeppel, Alma H. Hol- 
land. 

Minneapolis Branch—Marie Brethorst, Minnie Rank, Louise Stixrud. 

Topeka Branch—Ethel Householder, Floy Hurlbut, Mary Kesler, Edith 
Youtsey, Mildred Blakely. 

Pacific Branch—Evelyn Hadden. 

Columbia River Branch—Florence Sayles (conditioned on return of Dr. 
Robbins). 


f. Resignations were accepted as follows: 
New York Branch—Grace C. Preston. 
Northwestern Branch—Luella Merrow, M.D. 
Columbia River Branch—Ellen M. Yoe. 

Miss Mary Lee Bolton was accepted as a contract worker for one 
year for the war orphan work in France as house mother and business 
woman, to work without salary—the Society to pay her travel and living 
expenses. 


g. Miscellaneous: : 

It was voted that Miss Webb and Miss Lovelace of Constantine, 
North Africa, be recognized as missionaries of the Society. 

We urgently request that missionaries remain in the homeland after 
retirement, and it is the judgment of the Department that missionary 
homes of the Society on the field shall not be used by these missionaries 
as residences. 

Former actions with reference to Miss Maxey’s retirement shall be 
expunged from the minutes. 

At the close of two years’ furlough beginning February 15th, 1917, 
Miss Elizabeth Maxey be given the retirement relation and granted the 
regular retirement allowance. 

At the close of the two years’ furlough beginning January, 1918, Miss 
Emily Harvey be given the retirement relation and granted the regular 
retirement allowance. 

At the close of two years’ furlough beginning February 25th, 1918, 
Miss Grace Stephens be given the retirement relation and granted the 
regular retirement allowance. 

At the close of two years’ furlough beginning January 1st, 1918, Miss 
Annie Budden be given the retirement relation and granted the regular 
retirement allowance. 

Missionaries in China shall be put on a 2 to 1 basis beginning with 
the third quarter of 1918. 

That Miss Welthy Honsinger be given permission to accept tem- 
porarily a position under the Young Woman’s Christian Association. 

That all Methodist missionaries in union institutions be definitely 
related to the Society, that they be classed as Branch missionaries, but 
marked “for detached service.’’ Correspondence with these missionaries 
shall be conducted by the Methodist member of the committee of each 
of the interdenominational institutions. 

That this contract be made with Miss Twila Lytton who sails for 
Japan August 21st, 1918:—Miss Lytton shall go as a contract teacher 
for two years; that her salary be $600 a year; that Cincinnati Branch 
pay the salary and round trip traveling expenses; that extra traveling 
expenses incurred in going from one appointment to another be paid 
from the general treasury; that on her return she render at least two 
years’ continuous service as Student Secretary of the Society. 
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II. Retatine To Property : 
It was voted to sell the Via Garibaldi property in Rome, Italy, to the 
Board of Foreign Missions for twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000). 
To appropriate $1000 additional for completion of Agripada buildings. 
To authorize an additional grant of $4000 for the Burmese school build- 
ing in Rangoon. 
Action was taken as follows: 


The Department authorizes and directs Miss Florence Hooper, 
treasurer of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, to issue power of 
attorney to sell, assign and transfer the present Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society property at Thongwa, Burma. 

The Department authorizes the treasurer on the field to invest the 
proceeds of the sale of the above property in alterations and repairs on 
the new property. 

The Deaconess Home in Calcutta shall hereafter be called the Anna 
Thoburn Hall, and shall be used by the Calcutta Girls’ High School for 
extension of its work pending its possible exchange for parsonage prop- 
erty and other land. 

That rent secured for rooms in Anna Thoburn Hall shall apply on 
en ae lot to be used as playground adjoining Calcutta Girls’ High 

chool. 

In exchange for the use of the Board of Foreign Missions property 
in Inhambane, Africa, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society shall 
place its property in Loanda, Africa, at the disposal of the Board for use 
for so long a time as shall be mutually agreeable to the Board and the 
Society: the taxes and insurance to be paid by the Society as owner of 
the property in Loanda, and by the Board in Inhambane, the cost of 
repairs in each case to be paid by the tenant. 

The purchase of property in Grenoble, France, at a cost not to ex- 
ceed $25,000 was sanctioned, $5,000 to be cabled to Miss May Carnahan 
and the balance to be remitted as needed. 

An emergency list of $5873 was pro-rated among the Branches. 

It was voted to pay missionaries’ salaries in 1919 and thereafter on the 
basis of a fixed rate of exchange. 

Basis on which salaries are to be reckoned as well as current work 
appropriations: : 

Japan, Korea, China, Mexico—2 to 1 (ze., $2 Mexican to $1 gold), India, 
Burma, 3 to 1 (te., Rupees 3 to $1 gold), Argentina, 1 to .965 (ze., 1 Peso to 
$.965 gold), Uruguay, .967 to 1 (ze., $.967 Uruguayan to $1 gold). 

This ruling shall not apply to building appropriations which shall con- 
tinue to be paid as heretofore on a gold basis. 

To include in the current work appropriations for 1919 reserves for ex- 
change losses as follows: For India and Burma 4%, so that a conference for 
which a Branch appropriates $1000 shall have a $40 reserve assigned to it. 

For China 40%, so that a conference for which a Branch appropriates 
$1000 shall have a $400 reserve assigned to it. For Japan 3%, reserve of $30 
for $1000. 

Each Branch is to include these reserves in its 1919 appropriations, con- 
ference by conference. In case these reserves are not needed on account of 
the year’s appropriations, they shall revert at the end of the year to the Branch 
and not to the conference. 


III. MisceLraneous AcTIoNns 
It was voted to request Miss May Carnahan to act as official representa- 
tive of the Society in Europe to look over the ground and suggest plans for 
War Orphan Work. ; 
Missionaries’ salaries in China shall be put on a 2 to 1 basis beginning with 
the third quarter of 1918. 
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$400 of our assessment toward the budget of the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America for the year 1917-18 shall be paid from the general 
treasury and that henceforth the amount of our assessment be paid from 
the same fund. 


Recognizing that greater efficiency will be insured in the primary schools 
of the Mission and energy of supervision conserved if boys are taught in the 
schools of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary the following action was taken: 


1—That boys shall be admitted to our primary schools in Godhra, India, 
and to some of our schools in Kiangsi Conference, China. The selection of 
these two experimental stations is due to requests from the two conferences 
concerned. 


2—That the experiment shall be tried for two years before a permanent 
policy is adopted. 

3—That the Board of Foreign Missions erect.a dormitory for the boys in 
the compound of the girls’ school and pay all the expenses of the boys both 
in the dormitory and in the school. 


4—That no boys who are over ten years of age shall be kept in the dormitory 
or allowed to attend the classes. 


The present arrangement for the support of the missionaries by the 
Standard Bearers and Young People’s Societies shall remain undisturbed, but 
that when the growth of the work makes it possible the Cushman foundation 
shall be adopted; also that a special effort be made to promote this object in 
our denominational secondary schools; that we offer to these societies invest- 
ments on the Cushman foundation plan in the Foochow and Fukuoka schools, 
other schools to be added as the work develops, and that a leaflet be prepared 
setting forth these investments. 


It was voted to employ Miss Mabelle A. Crow as secretary for the presi- 
dent and general treasurer at a salary of $100 per month and necessary travel- 
ing expenses between Baltimore and Washington. 


That the treasurer pay from the War Orphan Fund the necessary expense 
for boxes which shall meet governmental requirements in sending war orphans’ 
outfits to France. 


That the salaries of missionaries in France shall be the same as those in 
Italy, namely $700. 


To reconsider the action of appropriating $5000 to Inhambane and $3000 
to Quessua for the Young People’s Thank Offering for 1918. 


That the Young People’s Thank Offering for 1918-be $4000 for property 
at Inhambane and $4000 for school building at Quessua. 


To request the General Executive Committee to authorize a bi-monthly 
meeting of the general officers (President, Vice-President, or Vice-Presidents, 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer) to be held when the necessities of the 
wou require it, for conference and such action as is permitted by the by- 
aws. 


That the Department recommend to the General Executive Committee 
that the budget of the general treasurer shall include a fund of $150 to be put 
at the disposal of the President of the Society for use in emergencies connected 
with the work of the Society, including the occasional summoning of indi- 
viduals for conferences. 


The Committee on Foreign Students in America shall be authorized 
to create a Foreign Student Emergency Fund. 

The following members of Standing Committees were appointed: Gin- 
ling College, Miss HE. R. Bender; Madras, Mrs. F. M. North, Mrs. W. F. 
McDowell; Tokyo, Miss Florence L. Nichols; Peking, Mrs. J. M. Avann; 
Oriental Literature, Miss Clementina Butler. 

: Mrs. L. L. Towntey, 
Secretary of the Foreign Department 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements of Miss Frorence Hooper, General 
Treasurer of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, October 1, 1917 to 
September 30, 1918. 


GENERAL FUND 


RECEIPTS 
3% Assessments from Branches 
New England— 
On Account of 1916-17........... $ 465 59 
On Account of 1917-18........... 135100 


New York— : 
On Account of 1916-17........... $1,347 69 
On Account of 1917-18........... 4,048 00 


5,395 69 
Philadelphia— 
OnpANccountrotMl Ol/=lirn cnt. se see cc 3,412 78 
Cincinnati— 
On Account of 1916-17........... $1,080 20 
On Account of 1917-18........... 3; (01 (2 


$ 1,823.09 


4,851 92 
Northwestern— 
One Account oLlOlielss., eek eee oe 8,209 56 
Des Moines— 
On Account of 1916-17........... $ 82900 
On’ Account of 1917-19........... 3,620 00 


4,449 00 
Minneapolis— 

OneAccount ole OlG=sl (peewee eine ote 1,258 60 
Topeka— 

OngAccounton lO alSeereeoe . oe eee ee 2,617 00 
Pacific— 

OnveAccountxolglOlcl San eeene ee areas 2,275 00 
Columbia River— 

‘OngsAccountiofIGi7=19 tease aceite teacie eters 647 97 


$ 34,940 61 | 
Imterestronu banks Cposits nesses tase se chaise itera cee aun cee recs 545 82 
Salevot\Vianuslsior Bookskeepin@s. «cei deeecie cee seine so ae 70 


ovslelvecelp temermerrvert excesses set het aie ce cca dare ce ets $ 35,487 13 
DencitwseptempermsOslOLS eee ee keel. s cetisere mess a 13,866 86 


$ 49,353 99 


DISBURSEMENTS 
DencitnOcto betel! Olea ce miei .io.gsysyoier sts « saoesaheechotas $ 1,491 15 


Home Administration 


Traveling Expenses to General Executive Meeting, 
Detroit, Michigan, October, 1917............... $ 4,828 98 
Traveling Expenses to Mid-year Meeting of Foreign 
Department, Johnstown, Pa., May, 1918........ 807 03 
Expenses of General Officers (clerical help, postage, 
stationery, including office equipment $250.50)... 1,450 14 


$ 8,577 30 
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Expense for General Office, New York City 


OficesRent fore som eee esis eae eee $ 52500 
Secretary sioalarys se ciicetie ceeectemers 1,200 00 
ASSistant Si Oalavy anu treietee ls ae error 736 00 
Office Hxpensesch .cf..ssrcwie isis see Lie 350 00 
Student Work— 
Travel, Office Expenses and Incidentals 
IQUGEL TORE Ack doer retest aes $ 305 56 
IQLIH18 sc ceaehs cto ee eee ee 981 91 
Home Department— 
The. Jubileess <i. ses weeteroeters elects eee $ 14014 
ChildrenistWork. aaceoee eer ee 85 00 
Annual Messages 1917 and 1918....... 95 32 
PrintingsandsPostagessmem selec 18 34 
Committee on Literature and Publica- 
PIONS Sy wre. etree oe ae ieee oraes 1.84 
Foreign Department— 
Cablegrams and elenrams ets teen e $ 21169 
Letters to Missionaries............... 24 00 
Travel a/c Isabella Thoburn, } age cscs 
Tokyo and Peking Colleges f....... 189 34 
Printings Minutes sete sancen eee neie 28 75 
Duplicator for Secretary............. 9 00 
Expenses of Secretary... ....-...:-.. 53 18 
Committee on Hurope............... 148 68 
Travel re Medical Candidate......... 28 50 


Steamship and Railway Transportation Bureau of the 
M.E. Church (in full Dee. 31, 1918) 
Interdenominational— 
Dues, Federation Woman’s Boards $ 100 00 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 


AMMCTICA Sse ie I CE 400 00 

Travel of Delegates and Speakers to 

Foreign Missions Conference.......... 85 74 

sWiorldeini@leveland deere eee 23 16 

Federation Woman’s Board Meetings 18 00 

Committee on Co-operation in Latin 
America—19O18oe. cote ee 400 00 

_ Miscellaneous— 


Auditing Accounts of Treasurer, 1917..$ 5000 
Fidelity Bond of Treasurer........... 
Board of Secretary of General Office at 

Detroit, Michigan, in re School of 


Phoneticsicieen nh anotsca eee 18 70 

Woman’s War Council Ae the M. E. Church— 
Travel of W. F. M.S. Members......$ 157 74 

W. F. M.S. share of Printing for Mass 
Meetings ent ae eee 28 39 

W. F. Mz S share of Candidate Ad- 


vertisementseriin: ets oct 206 53 


Duplicating and Distributing Share Plan— 
Letters (including cost of duplicator) ...$ 102 26 
Travel of W. F. M.S. Representatives to 
Inter-Board Conference.......... 115 08 


2,811 00 


1,287 47 


360 64 


693 00 
108 44 


1,026 90 


131 20 


392 66 
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Travel of W. F. M. S. Representatives 
to Board of Foreign Missions 


Meeting 191 7eriteieres oe cinceins a 98 51 
VE VENUCT OLAIMPSraysts lee cle seeeielcjeielecc.e « 5 00 
; 320 85 
Foreign Administration 
Taxes and Insurance on Buildings and 
Property on Foreign Field 1917....... $3,724 66 
EQIUSeee ce 12,685 70 
16,410 36 


Interest and Exchange (This item covers interest on 
loans for buildings and property on foreign field.). 7,295 11 
Educational Supervision of W. F. M.S. Schools in India 


China, Malaysia (in full to January 1,1919.)..... 2,375 00 
Fukien Bureau of Building Construction— 
(ihrees quarters O18) aw ac: cy-vere arccuere.c wraioro.e-ererore 375 00 
Union Colleges on the Foreign Field— 
ROK On COME Temes ts dereis eicercrisucectews $2,800 00 
IVa drask@ Olle ge teers cies ov. aysis cre ss ce's sine 1,000 00 
Ginlinga@olleget cits. sasiace «<< as 1,493 00 
— 5,293 00 
Central Treasurer for China 635 00 
Interdenominational— 
Federated Missions East Japan....... $ 272 00 
Federated Missions West Japan....... 125 00 
397 00 


Legal Expenses re Incorporation of W.F.M.S. Abroad. 863 97 


otal Dishursementtsi sos ts aisle a $49,353 99 $ 49,353 99 
Due from Branches and unpaid September 30, 
LOTS Penns Reser flor cbncra es wi blender meres $ 5,531 16 


Fiorence Hooper, Treasurer 


RETIREMENT FUND 


Balance (Cash and Securities) October 1, 1917................. $131,377 53 
REcEIPTS 
Contributions from Indwiduals and Auxiliaries— 
Miss M. Lottie Whittaker ........... $ 12000 
MisssViaryslleansirem actos cece «ye = 45 00 
Masse len Wie NIChOUS te. src remiss 9 00 
Missi Bivan Meetlardicurecrieracee enn 27 00 
MisssHcA® Berkinsis va terrreac eras ashes 9 00 
MisstJCameAdamSpawae rn) tn skeveos 5 sreacts 27 00 
MissiGertrude Gilmanseeen as sees 63 00 
Miss Charlotte Ulingworth........... 9 00 
AMBIEN dyer eat eae eee lotsoredtherectccats 6 00 
St. James Auxiliary, Elizabeth, N. J... 3 60 
een Oe OLS iO0 
Jubilee Contributions from Branches— 
News Vorkubraneborcter ccc silence: $ 31600 
Minneapolis Branch................. 51 00 
Cincinnaviebranc lateness eke 1,310 00 
BROMEK AEC Uegekecetiate cle tens, ate ec.sers. evs 521 00 


Baltimore branche secs aan soc vores 48 25 
——§— 2,246 25 
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For Elisabeth F. Pierce Endowment— 


Mrs. Mary P. Carpenter............. $ 5000 
Miss Florence C. Carpenter........... 10 00 
Miss Amy G. Lewis................. 50 00 
IMisscHiebablerce a. cer rertacr nce ere 50 00 
——— 160 00 
Collection at Detroit General Executive Meeting....... 244 30 
For Ella P. Patten Endowment— 
CincinnatieBranchapee rere. cee $ 250 00 
Des Moines Branch.................. 550 00 
Pacific Bran cht. ccccerrn ces rene eta 150 00 
SS 950 00 
otal Recelptsem- setae aces Mae egege aes eiolcne eco stohere $ 3,919 15 
Balance (Cash and Securities) September 30, 1918............. $135,296 68 


Fiorence Hooper, Treasurer 


RETIREMENT FUND INCOME 


REcEIPTS 
Net Income from Investments. ............2....0-. $ 7,028 30 
Special Gift for Income Account.................. 1,000 00 
Refund Account advance to a retired Missionary..... 50 00 
$ 8,078 30 
Deficit; September 30819183 cote ss cee eben eee 1,401 77 
- $ 9,480 07 
DisBURSEMENTS 
DeficitwOctobersls 1 OU Kaman crocs stcleca arte eee ere $ 35507 
Allowances to forty retired Missionaries........... 9,087 50 
Advertisinglieatlets eaaks sce cate eee eae gree 0 
TotaleWishursementseew. sane aero ea $ 9,480 07 


Income due but unpaid, September 30, 1918, amounts to $785 50. 
Fiorence Hooper, Treasurer 


ZENANA PAPER FUND 


Balances October-1, LOL. Asik seat atoas oles eos tetera tee $ 1,427 45 
REcEIPTS 
Net Income from Securities held by Florence Hooper, 
SEVOASUTED s 6.6 Sie sheccaccsc eho ele ale Fe. Hetero ee $ 90913 
Northwestern’ Branch ceria eae ence eras ete 140 00 
on 1,049 13 
MotalsReceiptsscie vawanewtec clos carci Gee heed en ee eee $ 2,476 58 
DisBURSEMENTS 
Cost of Publishing Zenana Papers— 
MarathisHditon foc .cm-. sc vas cocina cer: $ 20000 
Bengalithditionsvec. ao taste eae seen 243 75 
TamilsHiGitloniiws eraaiesteractorsn eerie tke teeters 243 75 
Urduvand Hindighiditions®aane -nmiecicie ee aes 975 00 
Salary of Editor-in-Chief for 15 months........ 250 00 
$ 1,912 50 
On account of cost of publishing the “Tokiwa,” etc., 
Bf) 01:0 s een eee Garant crc no contoin os sea 250 00 
———— $ 2,162 50 


Balance, September 3041913 emenarn eee ela erence $ 31408 
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Note: Income due but not yet paid amounts to $150.00 a/c Securities held by 
General Treasurer and $60.00 from Topeka Branch. 

The endowment of the Zenana Paper Fund amounting to $22,165.65 
is held by the General Treasurer except $1,400.00 held by North- 
western Branch. 

Friorence Hooper, Treasurer 


We have audited the accounts of Miss Ftorence Hooper, Treasurer of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Baltimore, Maryland, for the year ended September 30, 1918, and 

We hereby certify that the accompanying statements, Cash Receipts and 
Disbursements General Fund, Retirement Fund, Income Retirement Fund, 
and Zenana Paper Fund are true and correct as disclosed by the books, vouch- 
ers, etc., as of September 30, 1918. 

Brack & Company 
By Wilmer Black, C. P. A. 
(Member American Institute of Accountants.) 

Baltimore, Maryland, October Twenty-Ninth, Nineteen Hundred and 

Eighteen. 


PAYMENTS ON ACCOUNT OF LAND AND BUILDINGS 
RECEIVED BY THE GENERAL TREASURER 
October 1, 1917 to October 1, 1918. 


Norru Inpia— 


IMO es trncervne ever see othe cle toe ecient a $250.00 
Isabella Thoburn College, New Property, Cin- 
CUDA Cle peee at tte een are tate See enous oreenins 3,581.00 
Elardotland wlopekame sree ease eco 200.00 $4.031.00 
Nortuwest Inpra 
Tilaunia Sanitarium 
IENOUICOS Leen em oe ere Beran $4,000.00 
Manna molismtsrrecraccrisicl- ie sites 200.00 
POCA ee eatin he geieyaRieieis oo citer Sie-e 10.00 $4,210.00 
Lahore School Building, Minn................. 72.00 
Aligarh Latrines, Northwestern................ 700.00 
Ghaziabad Home, Philadelphia (1917 app’n)..... 630.00 $5,612.00 
Souts Inpia— 
Madras Open Air Dormitory 
Balbir ney cearererecrchekeesFokeres oun oucksvs er oudencacksy oy $1,500.00 
JERVIS ao eh Og ae OS OR ROE aE aE 1,000.00 $2,500.00 
CENTRAL PRovINCES— 
Jabalpur Workers’ Quarters 
DeseMoines. (1917 apps ticweitel ane $225.00 
Raipur Isolation Ward, Baltimore.............. 300.00 
Basim, Reconstruction 
Des Moines (1917 app’n)......-.. $1,250.00 
Des Moines (1918 app’n)........ 2,670.00 3,920.00 $4,445.00 
BomBay— j 
Helen Robinson Memorial Homes for Widows 
Columbiagki ven weer certian siete eine star rare $500.00 


Special Gittsinuy eee oatee able ssc oe eke 56.00 $556.00 
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BENGAL— 
Pakur: Wm. H. Kendall Home 
Baltimoreits toca te sees Ae $500.00 
Paciic. sen. + ae see te ee 2,600.00 


BurMa— 
Rangoon—Burmese Girls’ School, Des Moines... 
Thongwa—New Property, Des Moines.......... 
Thandaung—Pearson Hall, Phil. (1917 app’n).... 


MALaysta— 
Singapore-—Nind Home Servants’ Quarters 
Nfimmeapolist( Ol (appa) ase ee ere 
Penang—School Building, Columbia River....... 
Java—New Property, German Thank Offering. . . 


PuHILipPINE IsLanDs— 
Manila—Hugh Wilson Hall, New England...... 


Nortu Cuina— 
Tientsin—Filling Pond, Northwestern........... 
Peking—Nurses’ Training School, New York..... 


Krancsi— 
Nanchang—Baldwin Memorial School, Pacific. . . 


West Cuina— . 
Chungking—Boarding School, German T. O.... 
Day School, Northwestern................. 
Chengtu—Williams Day School, Northwestern. . 
Suining—Day School, Cincinnati............... 
Tzechow—Hospital, Des Moines..... $2,100.00 
I EEN ONTO sienna eR RR a Aide Fic 1,000.00 


Tzechow Wall, Minneapolis (1917 app’n)........ 
Yummendsen Day School— 
Dess Momesn(1 ON caps) eee erent 


Foochow— 
Foochow—College Buildings 
Des Moines (1917 app’n)........ $250.00 
Des Moines (1918 app’n)........ 2,000.00 
German Thank Offering......... 493.65 


Hokchiang & Mintsing—Day School Bldgs. 
Pa Ciil CORRS met ag sce caer ari ree 


HincHwa— 
Sophia, Harper Day School Bldg., Baltimore. .... 
Hinghwa City School Bldg. (1917 app’ns) 
Des Moines Serve. pene cee $720.00 
Cincinnatizcnecr teri are 1,600.00 


.00 
Philadelplitas;-cnsiest eee ees 720.00 


$3,100.00 


50.00 


$5,000.00 
1,000.00 


1,300.00 


$600.00 
160.00 


1,000.00 


$3,145.00 


2,500.00 


$1,000.00 
800.00 
450.00 
700.00 


3,100.00 
600.00 


250.00 


$2,743.65 


900.00 


$500.00 


$4,040.00 


$3,150.00 


$7,300.00 


$1,760.00 


$150.00 


$5,645.00 


$2,000.00 


$6,900.00 


$3,643.65 


$4,540.00 
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KorEa— 
Suwon, Day School, New York................. $1,500.00 
Kan Yang Day School, Cincinnati.............. 500.00 
Cha Moon Pat Day School, Cincinnati.......... 500.00 
Chang No Day School, Northwestern........... 1,000.00 
Kang Gyengie Day School, German Thank Offer- 
UY Re Eu Manse BNO Aue eRe ge 1,800.00 
Nam Tang Dormitory, German Thank Offering. . 150.00 
Yungbyen Porches, Northwestern.............. 150.00 
Pyengyang Industrial Equipment, German T. O. 250.00 
Heating Plant, Des Moines................. 175.00 
Seoul, Ewha Haktang Land, Cincinnati.......... 4,000.00 
Seoul Bible Woman’s Training School 
INKS P AKON ead Grae a ee eee ee $150.00 
UNewilin olan Grier tcl Beers 150.00 
INorthwesterniennnucrri te smeteees 1,150.00 
IPR CIICM Aseptic hes sisee FS c eee 350.00 $1,800.00 
Sontag Property—Rent and Repairs— 
CincMnnatlene ante ht ae as $153.75 
IPACIG Mette Rete ee eee eee 1.00 154.75 $11,979.75 
East JAPAN— 
Hirosaki—Enlarging School, Pacific............ $1,250.00 
Tokyo Union College, Special tet ce fee Oe 25.00 $1,275.00 
West JAPAN— ————- 
Nagasaki— Holy Love Kindergarten, Cincinnati. . $151.00 
Kagoshima, Kindergarten, New York........... 300.00 
Fukuoka, School Bldg., Philadelphia............ 4,993.00 $5,444.00 


SoutH AMERICA— 
Montevideo—Crandon Institute 


ebiladel phate casts scat anrraeeeere ie one bie ee $12,566.47 
INorthwesternsevers oncrnctrets <oxccsihenielon as 5,000.00 
TEENOUIVG: 2/5 Sets Ret oa Teen aaa: eae 1,000.00 $18,566.47 
Eurore— oe 
Rome, Italy—Crandon Institute, (1917 app’n) 
WesANiOMes jade eyasetra dl. sire rece aI IAG $135.00 
Cincinnatiy, (ein eee ack raters 300.00 
ING WieVOL os ss ayortee ore: sentences oe ASS ee glean 200.00 
Philadel hiaterrctsce nema simne o tarts 150.00 
itn CADOLIS meds rresttecke Gute Siete ecole 100.00 
Paiditrom savings oni fields... ae. ssanee ee 200.00 $1,085.00 


AFRICA— 
For Buildings at Quessua and Mutumbara 
(Distribution to be made later) 


Newz ing lain dren ttre ree tara reer ee $260.00 

Ball tim OLE epee cierto ares hacker echerackoeee ae 300.00 
DessNViOMestae tet ct etter caleraskttoie tek 1,100.00 

oneka terrestres ocean te tite ioe 

PACH Came ee re ate eee 680.0 

Se Cla Serrercnse ces erse ee eeceses ot iarcne ara eter er yf 40 $3,117.40 
Mocaliorsuancd andebuiidin coment etter erie tee $93,700.27 


Norre—In addition to the amounts above reported, the general treasurer 
borrowed $10,500 for the Agripada buildings at Bombay, India, and $75,000 
for the purchase of land for Aoyama Jo Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. |The former 
amount is to be refunded on sale of our old property in Bombay. About half 
of the latter amount is to be likewise cahiuded: on sale of other property in 
Tokyo. The apparent discrepancy between the total here given and the 
amount reported elsewhere, as the result of an analysis of Branch figures, is 
explained by the fact that the general treasurer’s figures given above are based 
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on payments actually paid to her by Branches, while Branch figures are based 
on appropriations set aside, but in some cases not yet paid over to the general 
treasurer. 


The general treasurer also reports in addition to 1918 appropriations, 
1917 appropriations received by her after the close of the fiscal year 1917. 


BUDGET FOR 1919 (GENERAL FUND) 


Home Administration 


Travel to General Executive Meeting. ............00-ecececesces $6000 
Travel to Foreign Department Mid-Year Meeting................ 1000 
Expenses of General Officers: President............. $500 

ELT CASULCH ane eee ee OULU 

Secretaryae.. se-a'oes 100 1100 


Expenses of General Office: Salary of Secretary. ..$1300 
Salary of Assistant .... 936 
Reenthih tra. spccter are 525 
Office Expenses....... 1125 3886 


Student Work ie... 063 2 vas ioe sas BES EEE Tee ee Scenes 1000 
General Expense: 
Home Department (Including expenses of Vice-President 
whois chatrman)s/oc.s. coer aot ee ee $1500 
Foreign Department (Including expenses of Vice President 
« Who is chairman and department work of General 


FT POASUIOD S855 Geek al hora wraite'in eee ec skonete ee ee 1800 
8. S. and R. R. Transportation Bureau................ 100 
Miscellaneous e732. bn ena See ee LS Rot es 1000 4400 
be Bor | ——_——_ 
Interdenominational: 
Federation of Woman’s Boards................+eee00: $ 100 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America......... > 400 
Travel of delegates to interdenominational meetings... . 150 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America.......... 400 1050 
Total Home Administration-ee ee aeeese ss aces neat ee $18436 
Foreign Administration 
Interest;and Wxchanvey.. «sides omaha rete rei $9000 
‘Taxestand insurance. ec saree ec eee ener 13000 
Union Colleges: 
Ginglin CER eres ee cores eine oie eis cai ovemminteac heeees $2100 
TOKYO s SeR Ri ee aie store eae cepa te ete ee aneerens 2800 
Ma dragnet me cee ee octane tees eens 1000 5900 
Centralitreasuren for China acne see ee ear 870 
Federated Missions: East Japan.................. $ 272 
West: Japan saece. sa aenee cor 125 397 
Religious Tractisocketyslcorea neice aeeiieteriereioe iets 250 
Educational Supervision, India and China............... 2000 
Fukien Bureau of Bldg. Construction................... 700 
TotaliForeignzA dministration® eee ee tee $32117 


Total Home and Foreign Administration.............see00- . 950553 
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PUBLICATION OFFICE 


REcEIPTS 
October 1, 1917 to October 1, 1918 
Subscriptions to Woman’s Missionary Friend.......... $34,421.70 
Subscriptions to Junior Missionary Friend............ 5,644.56 
Subscriptions to Frauen Missions Freund............. 1,199.66 
Subscriptions toekwepsiudy marys wees. 6 sono. 1,892.54 
Waterature and -SUPPUes. he. cies seralcys cece ccs e cess. 20,516.60 
Miscellan cous erasiieny tc 4 fre seis eiter elo, ss araiaia SS 4-6 one 2,554.53 
BLOtaliNecelptseprasccte ee ety Eis os ceiee she ons $66,229.59 
Cash on hand October 1, 1917 (including notes of Gen. 
Elereaste gS: O00) pt wenreene ce meecem heer iniarke sey accen arene 14,042.78 
$80,272.37 
DIsBURSEMENTS 
On Account of the Woman’s Missionary Friend....... $28,644.79 
On Account of the Junior Missionary Friend.......... 7,535.56 
On Account of the Frauen Missions Freund ........... 1,774.58 
OnpeNccoumt Of therSHudys. «ar on map tnar te cues oo acre 1,615.40 
Over NGCOUIA MOVE LIPS GAVE Oo asm Cee Ome oe coe 15,269.21 
On Account of the General Expense of the Publica- 
LLONRC) ie sameness ee eet. ies ..- 93,058.35 
MotaleDishursements aa. eam bie cer i ie eee $58,397.89 
Cash on hand October 1, 1918 (Including Notes of 
Gemplreast$3) 0005) sheen ncenae cree s ole cute aon 21,874.48 
$80,272.37 
ASsETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE PUBLICATION OFFICE 
October 1, 1918 
ASSETS 
igntehirsh WLOrbea ces nwmycevaseneies ewe cc cose aieterele $4,650.00 
Deposit Five Cents Savings Bank................... 799.03 
Deposit Suffolk Savings Bank...................... 863.02 
Deposit state Sty drust;Co. 57525 +... --.- He es ee 500.00 
INOtem reas: Wire Ui lenses meet emi ier do. 0s nore duce oh ones 1,000.00 
WucrongOmpaldeAccountsae= sri eiewiacie iene 3,471.37 
$11,283.42 
(OhrcH ey Gevans Nee Marten ie ata hake. Oe nee een or 21,874.48 
hype Cases; Oftice Mumitures).02 e.escecsee- sss cee 1,500.00 
Value OMS lOckronbhian deere cet cee skye clits. ck oe! eke 4,500.00 
——— ___ 6,000.00 
ROUMIGASSCLS ectemereete nee eteiae aia eiccers aes cisions $39,157.90 
LIABILITIES 
Amount Due on Unexpired Subscriptions to the 
Periodicals *h.. enc cata ates o dere mers eae 18,000.00 
INiGHBASSCULS aemtrey Meecetseercra ale eel hehe cists hia canoes e's $21,157.90 


AnnizE G. BaILey 


The accounts for the year ending September 30, 1918, have been examined 
and vouchers compared and cash ($21,874.48) verified and found correct; also 
mortgages and deposits and notes as given above. 


October 22, 1918 Geo, E. Wuiraker, Auditor 
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SUMMARY OF DISBURSEMENTS FOR 1917-1918 
Conference For General For Land and Totals 
Work Buildings 
InpI1a— 
iNorthelnd ines ee $94,722.81 $4,369.00 $99,091.81 
Northwest India........... 68,654.29 9,000.00 77,654.29 
OMANI css oncosuesae sc 58,277.33 2,700.00 60,977.33 
Central Provinces.......... 33,283.91 2,800.00 36,083.91 
Bombayaeeoer eer eeerre eae 46,327.34 6,189.56 52,516.90 
Bengalice. soe eee eer 29,064.39 2,600.00 31,664.39 
India General eae 450.00 
Totals for India........ $330,330.07 $27,658.56 $358,438.63 
BURMA ieee creo ecco ee ee eae $10,508.26 $12,000.00 $22,508.26 
VIPAT AY:S WAL hy pen coat Lar eee $30,907.07 $760.00 $31,667.07 
RAILUPPINESISPANDS aa inne eae $27,000.00 $275.00 $27,275.00 
CuHInaA— 
INorthiC@hin aaa ete $58,517.98 $3,145.00 $61,662.98 
Centrali@ hinge eer 45,648.76 15,000.00 60,648.76 
Ician slic 25) arcs ain nt ee 54,467.48 2,000.00 56,467.48 
WiestC hina acerca. tcterent awe 47,577.01 5,755.00 53,332.01 
OO CHO Ween earn ts 80,285.76 12,525.00 92,810.76 
in eh wank c ke ree eee 31,928.11 600. 32,528.11 
China General......... 11,137.35 
Rotalsitor hinges $318,425.10 $39,025.00 $368,587.45 
Ki RE Aaa ree ins bar hone ucegn $71,693.57 $8,100.00 $79,793.57 
JAPAN 
USEC PNOING Go.gho bon Sooo doe $58,977.16 $2,450.00 $61,427.16 
Wiest) Japanese nner 35,177.47 6,739.00 41,916.47 
Motals fon Japaneses $94,154.63 $9,189.00 $103,343.63 
MBxXICOMancee et mma ee eee DAI 8 Bide wining $35,204.85 
SoutH AMERICA— 
East South America......... $20,371.35 $42,954.95 $63,326.30 
INortheAndestac- ee erene tie Gs29 58108 I Siarrrrtartess 6,295.10 
Totals for South America $26,666.45 $42,954.95 $69,621.40 
AFRICA— 
East Central Africa......... $10,826.10 $6,620.00 $17,446.10 
West Central Africa........ CANTO ss Aiol ioa'e 4,000.00 
INOnC HALT CA eran rr OVEN! sd awnavloce 8,324.50 
Totals for Africa....... $23,150.60 $6,620.00 $29.770.60 
EvurorpE— 
Bul garidiecesearriers stereo $04 LOO! OOF etceete $ 4,100.00 
PAN CO Sa cirecrete ete, ote ar Si (LES le eee 37,714.87 
Ltaly Sod ee eo 4°026:50 RS ae 4,026.50 
Norway 2-8 hone ee SOOO Tiersen tees 50.00 
Switzerland srs eee 50/00 RA terre 150.00 
Totals for Europe...... $46,040 372 Pec nras $46,041.37 
MISCELLANEOUS.3..etrk ee ee ee ene $107,630.35 


$146,582.51 $1,279,882.18 
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BEQUESTS AND ANNUITIES 
1917-1918 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH 


livdia Bartlett: c sisc.ite.irces ceiions Eliot Maine r-srn:. seve $1,000.00 
MEPS CAC) PSCCLS.)a/..c801. citation, reciente Danbury. Connie tae 50.00 
paraln Bye HItCh.. ne <4 Sees seveuetalote tase Melrose, Mass............ 1,000.00 
Georgianna Goodridge............. Lai WIE 6 oo ounsoasbNe 50.00 
Bum aps CATGeNc nc sn sisle sieve niece eveis IProvidencossHiwlarecicr cists 168.75 
Deborahr JOsselyn ss ices asicescre =~ Pembroke, Mass.......... 500.00 
JRO VES ed 6) Ree eee ee, Roxbury, Viasseasone cee 100.00 
Berl awAc why ICInM ey. oy selec sree, cae oe,e, ctr Worcester, Mass.......... 1,000.00 
SapmasMansiieldis screenees sere owl s.o08 Readinga Wass esr eter. 810.00 
ETelena Vlerriaim sa crnc Sei ocnvee esters, 035 Meriden, Conn........... 478.58 
Aral ba OSDOINE tania cee ores veut orale MEAG SIN or acre toa cents ctareic 950.00 
Leu Ton (a) BH vba ey ea OBR otOe Melrose, Mass............ 500.00 
NEU CAMHS AN LET Mais aie ies vss ouleies Peabody, Mass..:.°.:..... 100.00 
so Williama homage. «2... See Beye MIF ORG LC Oni reeset eee 1,450.33 
HEI Ze Pe MNV INCOM: a crsiitee see «0a: baie! + MunroesConta.sqesoe ee 500.00 
fie vlavidasMoultonin......0.002 09 Salisbury eNevelvemesseeteee. 100.00 
Minar Bis SAARI On ee ooadsoos doce Old Orchard, Me.......... 100.00 
{Mr. and Mrs. Luke J. Roberts. ..... Waterbury VGaesteccrsten = 200.00 
@larar) MSUrNOP or) ser keenest 2 os oe. « IBrandonmsev tarciverstiern oe 1,000.00 
APACE SOREL AIT one «rcrsictte chenetae hein aheliees Burlington, Visser 1,500.00 
{Louise M. Hodgkins............... Wilbraham, Mass......... 500.00 
POLL errtre sr erchers cP Parte eaten ein aidteyeae aw andi oe $11,857.66 
NEW YORK BRANCH 
B@arric. emo anningeeane sn ee ns « BlmiraseNG WV yeyeteraie Hale cheats $4,750.00 
srl erage @ aievaespencanr a suey cont sra.c¥- tarsal sco. Rochestera Nin Yemeni: 11.00 
eMinnie Hy Kittredge:s...5...++-. >. Beacon Nea Vameewaee certs 82.00 
ISENTESUID SLO NS Seo gacuaneo uccoudon Catskill MINepYere cere sci. 300.00 
Margaret Ackerman............... News VOrkspNieyeseestresrtes 500.00 
OATAMPBULCESS 7... «vite kee weit nin IBTOOKL ya New Vaerereeee rere: 500.00 
Mei Va OY.CO nes cereter-t erent ae INSSSAU SINR Yorn, atheists 100.00 
ESTIMA VVIEAVIED sees cic nin ct-bacies eens Pla tis burg Nem Yeomans 2,130.00 
HPATIN CRD CAUTION: aero ctemteneieeciiee « WanelandseNccdiicetsst-r trys 2,500.00 
enmetta Pepper. craism a crkrcrcvete a6 ois Schenectady, N. Y......-. 500.00 
ARON cho a5 Bacto OA OOE BC OIG OE TERE CU Oe RO mere con ec $11,373.00 
PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 
Mirseh homsas sey Wilsonweysera eee Philadelphia, Pana caee $500.00 
Amie: Gilleland Qayenstetelect. sciences Pittsburgh Conf., Pa...... 100.00 
pivirstaMie Mar Reisnerac ves ses. oss - ebanonwParc. sarin 1,000.00 
BIG hel eee ee er. nace War) Pate searamisy HAE tear ae sioh tikes $1,600.00 
BALTIMORE BRANCH 
IVErSeeA EL atone ens oi-ssiclaieass Baltimorew Vi diversi eres $200.00 
Margaret C. Brundege............. Baltimore Conf., Md...... 985.00 
aitoeAy vicbiireshias atc cine as.s Baltimore, Md...........: 95.00 
TROLLS cic a BeNOR CERES Cay RE Se NCES REITER Arie er. $1,280.00 
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CINCINNATI BRANCH 


Mirsbdmund Brushes seers eee GolumbussO aes] eem se cee $500.00 
ATI a SRO INIT ney earn teeta tae tatnioe Hedges Chapel, O......... 735.40 
Anna Prichard tecinsecracrrna tert nies Galion sO craig ein 2 ae 100.00 
lca lharnls oo Go ceed od was Jeromeville, O. .:..----- 250.00 
beers IDEN TOs cee Ecemeocc wolmeoo ur Steubenville, O...........+- 250.00 
Mrs. William: Burger semen 4 oeeesrwes North Liberty, O.......... 36.48 
Susan Parks. ys a ee Soe Covington hyn ess ae 1,000.00 
To tall sscci etal csosb es Re eee eR Ea AEE en $2,871.88 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH 
Brancesnelleyanecner: sent North Indiana Conf....... $500.00 
Marsertti: AS) Potter acie uaceon acest Ovid Viicht ean wae ee 100.00 
Charlotte McDaniel.............-. Buttalo sree svete ieee 1,160.00 
Revels ba etersontes eee semere pie Wisconsin) Cont] = .5 5498: 1,000.00 
Ellen Watson Barrett.............. Pit istiel ee Ui eae ear ear 50.00 
Jennie; S toute sreresee peice rae Central Illinois Conf....... 100.00 
jpaieaventel bed MOG wa come dhe n goes aoe Wisconsine Cont eee yee 1,500.00 
*Lotal st 20s ote ea rial ose ierniing trees Pee enone eye aa $4,410.00 
DES MOINES BRANCH 
Mant hansaylorennsancmantcr ea ieee Des: Moines; lanes eee $100.00 
IM Geshy Neiyal eB Eem ical emt, toons Sete n a Kener o/ nac IATISNE SLA seep eee or 205.00 
MrsaSaVieGardners «aes cre ce eee WV Lula sb Urs wlan ee aes 500.00 
Margarets Gani OC Aira riee israel Horn Wodgewla seer 3,000.00 
Oise IE We IMRAN sce ocdaGao sae oo Charles\@itys lamas 100.00 
Arabellanhvopertsone masa. ete neers Vinton las oe 57 ec eee 600.00 
WME AIM co ou osc cod uoe boc A pen Cyn il arse ere 200.00 
POUL. croneioa Gucuaceteeone eae care Tayo mete Aree ee $4,705.00 
TOPEKA BRANCH 
aurastieercheBeattya neers Julesburg Colom tee pODOLSG 
PACIFIC BRANCH 

Mrs. BJ.Osborn .sah sa. me -caceaens ELolLyiwood,: Callers eee $2,444.00 
Theressa White ogcr... eienacm cere Wibitticns@ oles eee 1,200.00 
Alice MacKoons?.<:7 0.0005 calor ene Aliham Tay Co] eee eee 420.00 
IM Gini Ne MRMhAMSe cen he «ob ah Ge Soe. Pasadena. alana ee 1,838.00 
Ellen © Uaylor, 7225-2, ence 2 aan San J Ose Cleese 500.00 
i VinssSpetber-omith eyes ee EVollistery Call ease ieee 200.00 
lees Oe WR AWE, 6 6 pats scan cos slo oe Sant) oset. Call eae ee 1,000.00 
Aid) ne ee i tact tree ever. MNS $7,602.00 
PotaPRequestse 1. os). > d % Osco. eeetete sen eee ata oer ee $35,950.40 
Lotal Annuities ist.o46 c. c254 5 ae nee ke en ree 10,300.00 
Dotal of Bequests and Annuities. . 4.2 4:4. h =. eee eee $46,250.40 


Annuity, 


REAL ESTATE 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


NORTH INDIA CONFERENCE 


Almora. Epworth Sanitarium.... $4,000 
Bareilly. Mission Zenana Hospital 15,000 
‘Home & Orphanage............. 12,000 
Bhot. Darchula Flora Deaconess 
LOMO rae eek wins erate lh ahaters 1,900 
Chandas Deaconess Home....... 1,100 
Bijnor. Boarding School & Dormi- 
GOTPOS eeeerete sir ersy evaianccesans eer coxepehe 12,000 
Budaon. Sigler Boarding School.. 5,650 
Home: Go ORMItOLy <.ccier- stew eo 5,000 
Dwarahat. Boarding School & 
Missionary Home............. 1,683 
Gonda. Boarding School......... 2,500 
IVEISSIODATY IELOINC’. :st016.s0 crouse tele s 2,500 
Hardoi. Boarding School......... 3,000 


WIISSIONATYSELOME, o/evs.ce ce es ees 3,000 


Lucknow. Isabella Thoburn Col- 
lege & High School.......... . 75,000 
Lilavati Singh Memorial........ 20,000 
Deaconess Home... s.ccectoscses 3,000 
New Land for College........... 28,000 
Moradabad. Boarding School.... 9,500 
Muzaffarpur. Indian School..... 3,000 


MDISP CNSAT Vester erayetencx taal a ace «lots leks 516 

Naini Tal. Wellesley High School.. 
Wellesley Sanitarium............ 
Pauri. Boarding School, Orphanage 
LUG ELOWMIO wrote < acanescdelo otsfonensyeces ss 11,000 


Pithoragarh. Boarding School, 
Woman’s Home, Bungalow and 
Jalota Aa Gon note woo Dre 11,005 

Shahjahanpur. Bidwell School, 
Woman’s Home, Bungalow... .. 7,000 

Sitapur. Boarding School........ 8,801 

Annie Ryder Gracey Home....... 3,300 

Rasra. Hospital and Home....... 1,500 

Ro tale raters cite essen sistent ts $281.955 
NORTHWEST INDIA CONFERENCE 

Ajmer. Boarding School and 
WWiarks SH allt. <csc cite vinciees cle $13,335 


Aligarh. Woman’s Industrial Home 21,333 
Louise Soule Orphanage......... 12,528 


Brindaban. Mabel Calder Home 
ANC DISHCDSALY, syereleis\clerees caielere 4,600 
Sarah E. Creighton Hospital..... 5,500 
Cawnpore. Hudson Memorial 
SCHOOL seen ciersentesy ceterers 10,000 
Girls’ English High School....... 31,666 
BVGEINE, MUI ANIC inca cine scetsveterc stele 1,334 
Ghaziabad. Land and Dormitory 5,000 
Lahore. School,Building and Home 14,000 
Meerut. Howard Plested Memorial 10,860 
Schoolrooms, Dormitory and Walls 5,180 
Muttra. Blackstone Training 
School and Flora Deaconess 
Rye arene tc ncieii e's tae oe raale 16,800 
Dormitory and Improvements. . 2,941 
Phalera. Orphanage and Industrial 
SCHOOL owetetess cterarete ctenetnces eizte, ece 7,600 
WDA Vs SCHOOMBLOD, cca teenies 125 
Tilaunia. Mary Wilson Sanitarium 2,000 
IROOLKEC se SCHOO is 29s,5.6 5 1s sie sjersrsis 6,000 


South India Conference 


Bangalore. Baldwin High School.. $18,000 
Bidar. School Building........ Sst 93100 
Belsaun:,) (Home sir. i eescse ei. - 11,000 
Widows’) Homers: ohasenwuee ce 1,000 
Hyderabad. Stanley High School. 16,000 
Zenana HOMe..22 setae eee ee 6,000 
Kolar. William A. Gamble sed ba 
GSS HOME. ero eiereates siete 5,000 
Ellen Thoburn Cowen Hospital.. 8,000 
Orphanage and Darby Hall...... 5,000 
Francesca Nast Gamble Rest 
FLOM 6 hans i sis ots] acta wate ass Sore UNH) 
Widows: Elomotns arcsec: 2,103 
Madras. Harriet Bond Skidmore 
School, Baltimore Memorial 
School, Northwestern Memorial 
SELOMO ener eres alte ater se sists . 33,333 
High Caste Girls’ School........ 3,334 
Vikarabad. Mary <A. Knotts 
Boarding School and Bungalow. 11,000 
Raichury Glands.=. nese tee cee 295 
ROLAL S sterpeta starts ccctete cele ors $134,165 
Central Provinces Conference 
Khandwa. Orphanage ......... $15,000 
Jubbulpore, Johnson School, Or- 
phanage and Home.......... «- 47,000 
Zenana Homes s oecccetrccdcee ele - 8,000 
Workers’ Quarters ....... atalsleistate 450 
Garha Day School.......... G 400 
Raipur. Orphanage and Four 
Buildings *ecorewecccwette cate » 10,770 
Maud L. Maes Isolation Ward.. 555 
Sironcha. Mary J. Clark Memorial 10,800 
Anna Clason Dispensary......... 2,000 
Widows: Home mcrae scree erele oe 500 
Basim. Buildings........ Releaiertonn 0,000 
Lotalere severe Bebconsoncone 4 YCRUe 
Bombay Conference 
Baroda. Webb Memorial School.. $20,000 
Mrs. Wm. Butler Hospital...... - 15,000 
Bombay. Stevens Hall......... . 16,666 
Agripada School.....2......... ee 2:000 
Home for Missionaries.......... 14,333 
ihe Manse wan anantedsterccnce ares 14,500 
Godhra. Boording School and Or- 
phanagewye eee oe 18,000 
Nadiad. Mare E. Whitney Bun- 
Galowsre teers dee meee rene 5,000 
Poona. Taylor High School...... 20,000 
Rice Memorial Dispensary....... 5,000 
Telegaon. Boarding School..... - 25,000 
eLotalaveraterete etetereicterseerete reise $155,499 


BENGAL CONFERENCE 


Asansol. Widows’ Home and 
Boarding School............. . $13,000 
Calcutta. Girls’ High School..... 
Anna J, Thoburn Deaconess Home 20,000 

Darjeeling. Queen’s Hill, Crandon 

Hall, The Repose, Almira Peirce 
Ball Ran teteatcte slelseietustersie) 420,020 
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Pakur. Boarding School and Wid- 
OWS ELOMO. oe rtcate ace eons 12,333 

Wm. H. Kendall Missionaries 
Shomeas irate Vaden aupooee 7,500 
Tamluk. Mary Harvey Home.... 5,667 
Bolpur. Bible Woman’s Houses.. . 100 
ER tall. tiars.cy eee eekecn eateel $154,225 


BURMA CONFERENCE 


Rangoon. English High School... $40,000 
Charlotte O’Neal Boarding School 30,000 
Shattuck Halle: wrewmieysrsiesrereniece 10 "000 
Hagerty Home .....¢ 60% 20 sspistlees 5,000 

Pegu. —Misstonins oon cos. centenhe 150 

Thandaung. Elizabeth Pearson 

MeL GALS a-r, ach tote toate Moe eyora wee ease 7,000 

Tongwa., «Day School... «scenes 200 

Total Sicuats dc sere reyes atststeneie’s $122,350 
MALAYSIA CONFERENCE 

Kuala Lumpur. Day School .... $18,000 
Mary, Beatvoltveballin ti. serusiaaiere 12,800 

Malacca. Suydam Girls’ School... 9,750 

Penang. Charlotte S. Winchell 

FROME sasnne saceiskcd oe sreleinee els 8,500 
Stafford (Missionary Home)..... 5,000 
handsayatlallitite .shoatresties clonal 13,000 

Singapore. Mary C. Nind Dea- 

GONCSS EL OTMMG ears says reser are tel sy) 18,000 
Fairfield Girls’ School. :...°....-- 14,500 
Methodist Girls’ School......... 6,200 

Taipeng. Girls’ School.......... 10,000 

SLOGAMG . steer teike ote ees $125,750 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 


Lingayen. Bible Woman’s Training 


SGhoole Aeros. cetmcrreeecitton $3,000 

DonmatborVec ae eLetter Peters 1,5 

Manila. Harris Memorial Bible 

Woman’s Training School...... 18,000 
Mary J. Johnston Hospital...... 38,600 
Hugh Wilson Dormitory......... 28,000 
Bagnio‘Sanitarium..........-... 500 
Potalewe wk coe eaters $89,600 


NORTH CHINA CONFERENCE 


Changli. Missionary Home...... $8,235 
Hospital for Women............. Sb fal 
Catherine E. Thompson 1,582 
Bible Woman’s Home.. 460 
Daw iSchool’ tan. f.tiy.w. atmos 320 
Alderman Memorial School...... 12,000 

Peking. Mary Porter Gamewell 

Schools’. £. Gans. Rieien eee a 36,000 
Sleeper-Davis Memorial Hospital 17,500 
Missionary iHome jac. act 6 Seale 6,500 
Woman’s Training School........ 1,500 
Anna Gloss Medical School and 

Hospitals. sweet tte accuses 40,000 

Teunhwa. - Land ae ee et wg 2,500 

Taianfu. Missionary Home...... 5,095 
Priscilla Bennett Hospital. ...... 6,000 
Maria Brown Davis Boarding 

School wei tacue ee eee 10,000 
Woman’s Training School........ 1,908 
Yenchoufu Day School.......... 500 

Tientsin. Sarah L. Keen Mem- 

orial School, Isabella Fisher Hos- 

pital, Woman’s Training School, 

West Gate Dispensary........ 40,000 


SP ASIE IRD IOe tae Boric $195,831 


Reports 


CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


Chinkiang. Pine Tree Home and 
Girls’ Boarding School with 
Br lain geavsre Gates aur tae arate ohrarueeees 
Letitia Mason Quine Memorial 
Hospitals ispae ap less icvatensies incre 
Maria Abrahams Heacock Nurses’ 
ELOMO cere aioe aan eres 
West Gate Dispensary.......... 
Nanking. Hitt Memorial Training 
Schools tae eee 
Dormitory Amnexs.sle pence 
Lawrence: Halls oo ou -<ecte-ws visietecee« 
Adeline Smith Dormitory........ 
Arvilla Lake Dormitory......... 
Missionary: ome ias.ss.n <eeteisciene 
Gymnasium sae seers 
Piairfieldicc..icy-Sax. eaves eevsrauashexskeisiete 
Day Schools— 
Giang Ning Djen ‘‘Philena John- 
ODA as aire c hat tice og RETR OR RMSE RA 
Siso Dani VY ang... ¢.bcngerevernc'= he 
Luh Lan Chiae “Mary Derr’. 
Wuhu. Green Hill Home........ 


Day Schools— 
Second Street .<.auciei. Sere to 
JTai-Ping Road. 2 veg emaemee-istae 
Si P 


$13,000 
11,000 


1,000 
1,200 


$79,63 0 


KIANGSI MISSION CONFERENCE 


Kiukiang. Rulison Home........ 
Rulison High School............ 
Rulison Primary School......... 
Danforth Memorial Hospital and 

TsolatiOn Ward. vie ¢esictere siete 
NursesHome oN erase eater 
Anna Stone Home.........-.:.. 
Rawlings Bungalow............. 
Ida Gracey Cripples’ Home...... 
Knowles Bible Training School... 
Day Schools— 

TOS EAL eT. Ob peeeterene easter reren ane 

Siao Chih Keo, Trinity........ 

Hwang E. Tang, Hawkes...... 

ShahvPaly Phila Bryne 

Knowles Gate, Anderson...... 

Hwang Mei Wolever.......... 

Teh Hean, Kingan............ 

Ba Go Shih, G. Sulzer......... 

Sa Ho, Graham fo oacce cnn 

Huh Shih Peh, Clapp..... 

He Siu Chang, Cottelyvn 

Nanchang. Woman’s Hospital and 

Ward iece.o couch pares ake conepaokebober as 
Mary Peterson Reed Home 
Baldwin School Compound: 

Marringtonm LOMO ashes Sesteiets 

Baldwin Dormitory........... 

Baldwin Assembly Hall........ 

McEchron Gate House, Land 

and. Wall tera mmcretetiscine the 

Nanchang City. Day Schools— 

Near Hospital (Porter $900,- 
Mughes, $4005) vice acencirecies 
Pon Pul War, MoHarry... sense 
Su Mai Chis Paytoniceaceernic 

Baldwin Gate, Joyce.......... 

Kan River District. 

Feng Cheng, Boggs. .......-+. 

Chang Shu, Ridgeway & Bright. 

Hsia Kiang, Cantner.......... 


3,0 
10,500 


; Real Estate 


Fu River District. 


Fuchow, Payton.......... $450 

Smithereens 450 
ANC srteisnis:. 2 100 ~=—- 1,000 
Kuling. ace Hoag Rest Home. 5,000 
Otel sir caster fegat= aches 3-204 $119,510 

WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 

HONS HU, Wand: Avsuisceemee $5,000 
Boarding School...... aainihesade 8,000 

RIES seerer art esis 9 Sis inde Saale ose 6 4,006 
Davis choollmven cnet ae nore 4,000 
Notaiasl Stare tatttes. ty fatty cr eirsrontce 2,000 

Chungking. Blackstone Home.... 6,000 
Witya DA VAS CHOON. a1, vckeio Sew acswiehs 1,106 
Gamble Hospital... 9,200 
“Rest’’ Bungalow..... 1,500 
Gamble Bungalow............. i 2,500 
Boarding School Land........... 2,100 
ADOPINTONVaicuctive arene wes oral rent e 2,500 
Day Schools— 

Vian geBehideccveten tian 700 

EVIE WIA py Brekke ene pS ad a aeRO Cae 700 

an oe@h wane errs tte orto 850 

IDOLS OI eens oy Le ctetervett « 500 

New Detroit School........... 1,000 
Yuinmendsen Day School........ 500 
Missionary Home and Boarding. . 

DChOOl ney wees te ate ae 6,000 

MiMins ee uand Parui nective: ele eas $1,050 
ID OMmlCOnies mie sae itinic ever ecencsavale 2,000 
oOardingisehools o.creys tee ces 2 5,000 
Missionaries’ Home.........-... 2,500 
WS VASCHOOle ete .oniok sient eclavers 850 
ING RED Days SCHOO! deceiver ecosaie- 500 

Tzechow. DeWitt Home and Bible 

rainine’Schoolewenreaneieres 1,500 
New Bible Training School... ... 5,000 
Boarding Schoolts.o-r esas cic aeen 5,000 
LUTE bei tenn at ae ane Jean WOR 3,500 
Vie er se eine sen Veeceiehtete cts 2,500 
Day Schools— 

(QUE hee eos see Cet ean 500 

Cincinnati ssrtcas ute starch ieyers 500 

WS CONSID Geer nmoraynenasaretetis eaniest © 800 

(CIN hiclllae ay automate Mimic ee cee 500 

Piviei Others an. ccvteineaccruvew ses 1,000 

BLOG erate gists & cemenceonanenrtte sl $90,850 
FOOCHOW CONFERENCE 

Beene Woman’s College Build- 

Rete ers nioeter nie nehee $50,000 
Girls’ Boarding School and Resi- 

Cencestn neritic et ain ntete 10,000 
Huntley Hall ieee sees +e 1,750 
Hartsock Primary............-- 2,000 
Model Primary Dey School Build- 

Tae GLAS ant Ritter seeks ee 1,000 
Woman’s School and Residence.. 2,250 
Leper Church and Home........ 800 
Magaw Memorial Hospital and 

REGIMEN CE a un es eze are cla nierate felele, 25,000 
Isolation: Hospitalvy ec. .cec. cess 1,500 
Black Rock Hill Dispensary and 

IROSIGCONCO cerca ete rasa cine dates 6,000 
Woolston Memorial Hospital Bldg. 1,500 
Mary E. Crook Memorial Or- 

DU SDAL Onn eietia ter Mate eicnstoisieves 3,700 
cUstriAl Bldg cis syste mee 10,000 

Lung-Tien. Girls’ Boarding School 

and, Residence. ....:...0.55+0+ 0 2,250 
Woman’ SsSChOOl saw. ccve ne ee cise 2,000 
Hospital a ee ct recate cussgeyae 6,000 

Min-tsing. Girls’ Boarding Schocl 

ANGMRCSICONCO wane eiecactai nes 5,000 
Model Primary Day School...... 1,000 
FELOSD LGA oeetaeesmigie re ticit elec avers 5 3,100 
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Kutien. Girls’ Boarding School... 2,900 
Model Primary Day School...... 500 
AVVO’ SAS CHOOM icra -ic sittelewiatere« 1,125 
Eindergarter ie oie te wvera thoes sieve 3,000 
ESI AON Ce are says he erapsctyaskccoer oe sine 1,500 

Hai-tang. Girls’ Boarding School. 3,000 
Wieman’s Schools. dest. aceite = tr 600 
Model Primary Day School...... 500 

Totaly te ses. ee Atco $147,975 
YEN-PING CONFERENCE 

Yen-Ping. Girls’ Boarding School. $4,000 
Woman's School. so. ee eae 3,000 
Model Primary Day School...... 750 
RESIdenGes ee oe 2,000 

otal tee ie arte $9,750 
HINGHWA CONFERENCE 

Hinghwa. Juliet Turner Memorial $3,300 
Doctor’s residence.............+ 2,700 
Hamilton Boarding School....... 8,500 
Packard iilomie a oe eta, ee 5,500 
‘Training ‘School. ? 24: =.) 4)e~e' 8,000 
Day School, Bible Woman’s Home. 1,500 

Antau. 513 

Sienyu. Margaret E. Nast Memo- 

rial Hospitale.2 seers sane - 2,000 
German Memorial Home.......... 2,000 
Isabella Hart Memorial......... 5,400 
Tehwa. Carrie J. Donnell Memo- 
PIAL Ss bat ce hens a is lS 2,700 
Susie L. Mansfield Memorial 
Schoollea tee ee ae eee 5,000 
Motalenc an cnn ee aan $55,113 
KOREA 

Chemulpo District. 

Chemulpo. Home and School.... $5,000 
Day School Building............ 5,000 
Bible Woman’s Building......... 500 
Chapelevine okie h Mera ee 509 

Seoul. Ewha School and Home... 18,000 
Chongdong Dispensary.......... 1,000 
Sarah J. Simpson Memorial...... 6,500 
Lillian Harris Memorial Hospital. 25,000 
East Gate Scranton Home....... 2,000 
East Gate Baldwin Chapel...... 590 
Witst-Gatewiterons eee eee 1,000 
Chong No Day School..... me 1,000 
East Gate Day School.......... 1,200 
Kang Dong Nit eee 1,099 
Emma Fay Chamberlain (San 

Kano sb 3S) aie cnet satan: ,009 
Yong Mo Ri (Wesley Chapel D.S.) 500 
Wisin ge Sim Nive aon teen: 509 
ChagMloonvbat. eee eae 50) 
Kate Vergon Chapel..... ...... 509 
SudlorsMavi schools ee ae 500 
Seoul Woman’s Bible School..... 21,102 
New Land for Ewha Haktang.... 6,000 

Haj Homes ee 3,500 
School Building =. 2280 2a. eetee 3,000 

Konjune Homes ree ee 3,50) 
Daye SCHOOL NL reece ee 3,000 
Kang Gyengie.e. wet. oe te ee 25) 

Pyengyang. Home........... ee 4,000 
Hospital and Dispensary........ 12,000 
Day School Building............ 5,00 
UnionsAcademys: .4...5.28) een 11,000 
Hinlay Daw Senool./\..<.:05. see 500 
DayASChoOln mite ieee ee ee 500 

Weng Byen. -Homesiis so. sees 3,000 
IDOrmiboryne cee ee Noe 5,763 
ID eyigietsleXelo! Rate oer leita creas 3,000 
Pemington Day School.......... 750 
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Sin Chang Day School........... 750 
Wuel THOUSe see eta wecescere crores 100 
Su Won District. 
Su Won. Day School Builds 4,700 
Ye Chen! Day School jis ancien ene 1,000 
Wonju. Amanda List Home...... 4,000 
Woman’s Class Building......... 1,500 
Gate House and Site............ 1,000 


Totals cre ae eer ieee $171,615 


EAST JAPAN CONFERENCE 
Hakodate. School, Home and Land $42,500 


Hirosaki. Missionary HROmeE wya.sieiel 8,400 
Kandergarten:. ra. aeleme inves 1,500 
Nagoya. School, Home, Kinder- 
garten, Gymnasium, ObO Savalas 17,700 
Sendai. Missionary Home and In- 
dustrialsSchools. Sasi02 .tles- ee 4,700 
Sapporo; Homey 425.5... e341 66.048 1,500 
Tokyo. Industrial School........ 3,500 
iNoyama! School . Facts eerie ie 14,650 
Site for New School............. 75,000 
Asakusa Day School and Home... 3,425 
Yokohama. Maud _ FE. _ Simons 
Memorial (Airin Jo Gakko).. 4,000 
Higgins Memorial Home and 
Graming School. ..enrn cece 12,500 
Don Tarbox Memorial (Aizawa 
Days Schoolyn.-c.icmiecveee te 1,750 
‘Aizawa Crechen.2.aclecuhes. 500 
Hachimanyato Day School...... 700 
Kanagawa Kindergarten......... 750 
Kamakura Kindergarten........ 1,500 
Yamahukito Day School........ 2,250 
Motaliccdcncdarecvie arte esc $196,825 
WEST JAPAN CONFERENCE 
Fuukoka. School and House..... $35,000 
Kagoshima. Kindergarten....... 1,200 
EL OUO Pores ech ete caueretsin ch overae 6,000 
Orphanazetenae cere prelates 5,000 
Nagasaki. Kwassui Jo Gakko.... 56,500 
Kumamoto. Gamble Home...... 6,000 
otal tc.. nem ests meri PLO, COO 
MEXICO CONFERENCE 
Guanajuato. Mary Ann Cox 
Memorial School............-. $11,000 
Mexico City. Sarah L. Keen College 95,000 
Industrial School..iteics sees. 15,000 
Miraflores. School.............. 1,000 
Pachucas = School saaearie: sues 21,000 
Puebla. Normal Institute........ 62,500 
Totaliee tiara riers ear $205,500 
SOUTH AMERICA CONFERENCES 
Buenos Ayres. Boarding School.. $68,000 


Rosario. Colegio de North Amer- 


65,000 


Reports 


Montevideo. Site for new school. 75,000 
POUAL  e cusnseie oie ieee eleven as $208,000 
BULGARIA 
Lovetch. Girls’ School........... $7,300 
ITALY 
Soin: Crandon Hall and Massey 
She ce tapeaal states tetris oder ccote re $198,000 
Girls’ Home and School......... 40,000 
Totalipe Meeetitas aside! tocele $238,000 
FRANCE MISSION CONFERENCE 
Grenoble. Orphanage property... $20,000 
AFRICA 
East Africa. 
Hartzell Villas. cwseceencesmaketere $6,250 
Old Umtali School .....0.0.5.0 005 226 5,300 
West Africa. 
Quessua Home and School....... 4,000 
uoandaSchool.cau kml eceaueete 10,000 
North Africa. 
Les Aiglons, Algiers...........2. 20,000 
PROCES so ratwiciecssersvere aus oraeY as $45,550 
SUMMARY 
North India Conference..... $ 281,955 
Northwest India Conference...... 170,802 
South India Conference.......... 134,165 
Central Provinces Conference.... 79,975 
Bombay Conference............. 155,499 
Bengal Conference.............. 154,225 
Burma Conference.............. 122,350 
Malaysia Conference............ 125,750 
Philippine Islands Conference... . 89,600 
North China Conference......... 195,831 
Central China Conference........ 79,630 
Kiangsi Mission Conference...... 119,510 
West China Conference.... . 35 90,850 
Foochow Conference...... ae 147,975 
Yen-Ping Conference............ 9,750 
Hinghwa Conference............ 55,113 
Korea Conference..............- 171,615 
East Japan Conference.......... 196,825 
West Japan Conference.......... 109,700 
Mexico Conference.............. 205,500 
South America Conferences...... 208,000 
Bulgaria Conference............. 7,300 
Italy Conference............0.- . 238,000 
France Mission Conference....... 20,000 
Africa Conferences.............- 45,550 
Grand Total, 1918.......... $3,215,470 
Grand Total, 1916.......... 2,888,666 
Increase...... oss clereiwieistevalete Soa OA Oe 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BY-LAWS 


Change in Constitution—Adopted 


‘ Article V, line 3. Change ‘Vice-President’ to ‘one or more Vice-Presi- 
ents.’ 


Changes in By-Laws as Adopted 


By-law I. Change to read: ‘The officers of the Woman’ s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents,” etc. 

By-law II. Omit (e), (b) change “Vice-President” to “Vice-Presidents” 
Puan. to ‘five’, in succeeding paragraphs of this by-law change ‘‘four” 
to “five” 

Title of present paragraph on Duties of Vice-President should be changed 
to “Vice-Presidents’”. Omit (a) and (d) of this paragraph. Add two new sec- 
tions ‘‘(a) be chairmen, one of the Foreign Department, the other of the Home 
Department”; “‘(d) The Vice- President who is the senior in office shall per- 
form the duties of the President in case of disability or death of the President.” 

By-law III. Change paragraph on Foreign Department by inserting the 
phrase “ex officio, one Vice-President”? so that it shall read: ‘The Foreign 
Department shall consist of the President of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, ex officio, one Vice-President as Chairman”, etc. 

Home Department. Change paragraph on Home Department to read: 
“The Home Department shall consist of the President, ex officio, one Vice-Pres- 
are as Chairman,” etc. 

In the same ‘paragraph change “‘Branch Associate Secretaries of the 
Home Base” to “Branch Secretaries of the Home Base’’. 

By-law IX. Change present (c) to (d), (d) to (e), ete., and insert new 
(c): “She shall be a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

By-law X. A. In section 2, line just before the contract, change “for” 
to of, so that the phrase shall read, “Corresponding Secretary of the Branch 
supporting her.”’ 

In section 5, change “‘in’’, last word of second line, to ‘‘on’’. 

Make present ‘‘L’, “Classification of Missionaries,” new ‘‘B’’. 

Change the first section of this paragraph by omitting the word “with- 
drawn” and substituting “resigned”, so that it shall read: ‘For purposes of 
administration, missionaries shall be classified as follows: active, furloughed, 
detained, self-supporting, retired, resigned, discontinued, married, deceased.” 

Change paragraph 4 to read, “Detained missionaries are those who for 
reasons satisfactory to the Foreign Department have remained away from the 
field longer than two years, but expect to return at some future time.” 

Change paragraph 6 to read, “‘Retired missionaries are those whose ser- 
vices have been deemed impracticable by reason of family conditions, im- 
paired health, advancing years or other causes, and who, after two years’ 
furlough, have been placed on the retired list.” 

Change last paragraph of section “IL” to read: ‘Resigned missionaries 
are those who have been accorded the privilege of withdrawing from service 
as missionaries of the Society.” Omit “at their own request”, and “thus sever- 
ing all relations to and renouncing all claim upon it.” 

For new section “fC” make present “ER”, “C 1”; present “F 1” as new “C 
2”, to read: ‘The salaries of missionaries shall include all expenses hitherto 
classed as incidentals and shall be $600.00 in the Africa, Bulgaria, Foochow, 
Yenping and Hinghwa, India, Burma, Malaysia and Netherlands Indies 
Conferences; $650.00 in North ‘and Central China, Kiangsi and West China 
Conferences; $700.00 in Italy, France, Japan and Korea Conferences; $750.00 

in Mexico, Philippine Islands and South America Conferences.” "Last sen- 
rice of section, no change. 

Present “C” becomes new “‘C 3”; present “B”, new “C 4”. 
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This whole section “‘C”’ shall be called “In active service.” 
1— Outfit and furniture 
2—Salary 
3—Finance 
4—Reports and records 


Section ‘‘D” will be called ‘“‘Furloughed’’. 1 and 2 under this heading will 
be the same as present 1 and 2. Present “F 2” shall be made new “D 3” and 
shall be made to read as follows: ‘In all cases where the relations of the mis- 
sionary with the Society are satisfactory her home salary for the first twelve 
months of the regular furlough shall be $600.00; for the last three months, at 
the rate of $500.00 a year; if the Foreign Department considers it necessary 
for her to remain longer in this country, or if the furlough is the last before 
retirement, salary for nine months, after the first fifteen months, shall be at 
the rate of $500.00 a year. Home salary, except as elsewhere provided, shall 
begin upon date of leaving work on the field, and shall continue until return 
thereto, provided said return is within two years. In case return is delayed 
beyond two years, the question of a further continuation of home salary shall 
be referred to the Foreign Department.” 

Present ‘‘D 3” becomes new ‘‘D 4’’; present ‘‘D 4” new “‘D 5’; present 
“D 5” new “D 6”; present “D 6” new “D 7’; present “D 7” new “D 8”; 
present ‘‘D 8’ becomes new “‘D 9” and is changed to read as follows: 

“Fifteen months absence from the field shall constitute the regular fur- 
lough and any deviation from this rule shall be on the authority of the Foreign 
Department. The missionary’s last furlough before retirement shall be two 
years in length.” 

P Present “D 9” becomes new “D 10’, changing “‘time of return” to “time 
or return 

New “F” shall be called “Resigned” and shall contain the material now 
found under ‘“‘H”’. 

New “G” shall contain the material now found under old “Gq”, “Dis- 
continuance”’, but shall be changed to “‘Discontinued”’. 

Make present “X, K” a new By-law XI. Change its phraseology as 
follows: ‘Native women workers and others indigenous to the foreign field 
shall be eligible to full membership in the Woman’s Conference and to ap- 
pointment by the Bishop on the following conditions:” Section 1 is unchanged. 
Section 2 is changed to read, ‘“They shall be recommended for such conference 
membership by the Woman’s Conference within whose bounds they are work- 
ing or residing, to the Executive Committee of the Central Conference, if 
there be a Central Conference in the area concerned. If there be no Central 
Conference, the recommendation of the Bishop or Superintendent of the 
Mission shall be required.”’ 

Section 3 is changed by the omission of the first sentence so that it shall 
read, ““They shall be eligible to membership in any of the committees in the 
Woman’s Conference” etc. In the last line the word “to” is changed to “‘by’’. 
_ Change numbers of succeeding By-laws to correspond with new number- 
ing 

” By-law XI (new XIT ). In the 6th line of section 1, change words “‘By-law 
IX, K,” to “By-law XT’. 

Section 2, change first paragraph to read: ‘There shall be in each Annual 
Conference, Mission Conference or group of Conferences, as the Foreign De- 
partment shall direct, a foreign treasurer for the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, appointed by the Foreign Department.” 

In second paragraph of section (2), (c) change to read, “pay appropria- 
tions for building on the basis of United States gold, and all other appropria- 
tions, including missionaries’ salaries, on the basis of the local currency of the 
country.” 

In (f) Ath line, insert the words ‘‘current work”’ after the word “unused”, 
so that it shall read, ‘‘arising from unused current work appropriations’’. 

Change present (g) to (h), anh (h) to (i), and insert new (g) as follows: 
“Forward to the General Treasurer on January Ist and July 1st of each year 
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itemized statements, both in local currency and in U. S. gold, of amounts re- 
ceived and expended for buildings and property, taxes and insurance, and 
such ae items as are paid by the General Treasurer to the Conference con- 
cerned.” 

In section 3, paragraph 1, change second sentence to read: ‘‘The Treas- 
urer of Annual Conference, Mission Conference or group of Conferences shall 
be ex-officio a member of this Committee.” 

Insert new section (g) under XI (3) (new XII (3)) as follows: “Furnish 
the General Treasurer of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society with a copy 
(and a translation when-the deeds are not in English) of deeds to all prop- 
erty acquired by purchase or other means.’ 

By-law XIV (c) (new XV (c)). Change to read: ‘Gifts, bequests, dona- 
tions and other moneys received from donors residing outside of the United 
States, shall be paid to the General Treasurer and credited as ‘received from 
the Society at large’, except where such gifts come from foreign conferences 
regularly affiliated with Branches, in which case they shall be paid to the 
Treasurer of the Branch concerned.” 

There will be no further change until ‘‘g, 3’’ is reached. That section will 
be changed to read, ‘“The basis for retirement allowances shall, except as here- 
inafter provided, be length of service, $15.00 per year of service for each year 
up to and including the 20th, being the annual allowance for each American 
and European missionary. In ascertaining the number of years of service, 
the actual number of years spent by the missionary in service on the field, plus 
fifteen months’ furloughs at the rate of one for the first five years’ service on 
the field and one for each six years thereafter, shall be counted. Regular mis- 
sionaries of the Society who are indigenous to the field in which they work and 
who were in service January 1, 1918, shall receive, if placed on the list of mis- 
sionaries eligible to allowance, retirement allowance on the same basis as 
American and European missionaries, except in cases where they have been 
receiving a salary smaller than that paid to American and European mis- 
sionaries. In such cases their allowance per year of service shall bear the same 
ratio to $15.00 as the salary they have received when in active service bears 
to the salary of the American and European missionaries in their respect- 
ive Conferences.” 

Change “h” to read, “Maximum annuity rates on a single life shall be 
as follows: (See rates as incorporated in the By-laws.) 

‘“‘Rates on two lives shall be those adopted May, 1918, by the Inter-Board 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

By-law XIX (2) (new XX (2)). Change to read, ““The program for the 
meeting of the General Executive Committee shall be arranged by a committee 
composed of the President of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, the 
President, Corresponding Secretary and Secretary of the Home Base of the 
Branch within whose bounds said meeting is to be held. ‘The President of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society shall be Chairman of this Com- 
mittee.” 

Fiorence Hooper, Secretary 
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PUBLICATIONS IN JAPANESE 
Issued October, 1917 to September, 1918 


Periodicals— Copies Pages 
Tokiwa, issued monthly, total for year............ 7,800 293,800 
Lokuva boundeyolunces:ta ati ee ere 50 22,900 

Books and Tracts— 

The Life of Jesus for Children, third edition........ 2,000 332,000 
Lnvaladie OOK er ye nee er ek ee ee ee ee 3,000 132,000 
TENCWie{ COPS COUSTATUUS OFLU ea eee ee ee 1,000 35,000 
The Strength of a Lion, second edition............. 1,000 18,000 
The Lost Word, second edition.............++-+--. 1,000 26,000 
A Strange Christmas Gift, second edition........... 1,000 36,000 
The Name of Power, third edition................ 30,000 330,000 
The Name of Power, Hn Clishyeditloneuesna saan eee 1,000 6,000 
Dota ses si fisuoc muspeuvssiiy pkenegae ae eee ee 47,850 1,231,700 
Cards: 
Blower Calendars Card = cer cree enter enna 2,000 
Christmas: Baskets ac peta: ete een he enn 3,000 
Totals Pee. seve aface, So se es ee ee ee 5,000 
Miscellaneous: 
Japanese Catalogue for 1918..................... 1,000 
Enelish Catalogue for 1918 2s nie ci ns iees ene 800 
Total 32.4 eee 2 St Meee ae eoecne 1,800 


Emma E. Dickinson 
» Georciana Baucus 


STATISTICS 


There is this in common between the man at the out- 
post and the man at the station, they run to statistics. 

A little thin crying of statistics, a kind of wire- 
less, coming . . across the line of sand and the line of 
surf and the sea to the gilt side of the world where the 
sun still shines, a little thin crying of a code word— 
statistics. . . Major miracles of. redemption are all 
comprised in the word, statistics. . . . . He thought 
how the code word would let loose the thousands of 
men and women compressed into the statistics to live 
in the imaginations of the established_people of God.” 


JEAN KENYON MACKENZIE. 


Members z the for whose Salvation 
eats =. fhe Methodist Episcopal Church 
Methodist Episcopal Church | is Alone Responsible. 
Each Square=100,000 Each Square- 250000 - 


300,000 are Members of the |! Several Millions have heard- eras 
Womens Foreign te the 250,000. have been gathered 
Society. - f into. the Church: : 


1700000, UN.inferested| T0000.000UN-reached 


ALL Women Interested” 
Women Reached - 
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Statistics 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF FOREIGN CONFERENCES 


FOR 1917-1918 


Women in the 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF FOREIGN CONFERENCES 
FOR 1917-1918 
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Homes for Widows and 
Homeless Women Day Schools 
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Fees and Donations from Foreigners 
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Japan 
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Monrovia, Africa... 
Sironcha, India 


INTCXICO ee era oe. 
Chemulpo, Korea... 
Pyengyang, Korea. 
Tokyo, Japan...... 
Nanking, China.... 
Peking, China...... 
Foochow, China... . 
Moradabad, India. . 
Baroda, India...... 
Chinkiang, China... 
Lucknow, India... . 
Budaon, India 
Muttra, India...... 
Lovetch, Bulgaria. . 
Seoul, Korea....... 
RekingChinaya 
Basim, India 
Bhotalndiaaeasee 
Negucheng, China... 
Chengtu, China.... 
Yokohama, Japan. 
Lucknow, India. ... 


seer eee 


ian China. . 
Jagdalpur, India.. 
TinGiahee ee rere oe 
Tai An Fu, China. . 
Lucknow, India.... 
Chungking, China. . 
Pithoragarh, India. . 
Tokyo, Japan 
Tokyo, Japan...... 
Hinghwa, China.... 


Mexico 


Bangalore, India. . 
Cawnpore, India. . . 
Foochow, China... . 


Foochow, China.... 
Angola, Africa... .. 


1912 


1899 
Dec. 11, 1886. 
April 22, 1892 


.|May 22, 1910 


May 28, 1902 


.|June 14, 1903 


Noy. 12, 1900 


.|July 5, 1902 


June 11, 1916 
Dec. 11, 1881 
Nov., 1917 


.|Jan. 31, 1887 


1899 
Sept., 1909 


.|April 13, 1910 


Aug. 31, 1892 
April, 1911 
Nov. 27, 1907 
1903 

Nov. 5, 1889 
At sea, Aug. 10,1917 
April 20, 1906 
April 13, 1898 
June 1, 1915 
Dec. 23, 1915 
March 22, 1898 
Oct. 8, 1909 
Dec. 4, 1895 
Aug. 21, 1911 
Oct. 10, 1912 
Nov., 1903 
March 14, 1913 


|July 29, 1898 


May 9, 1909 
1900 
Nov., 1914 


.|March 14, 1906 
.|Jan. 26, 1907 


Dec. 25, 1910 
Aug. 19, 1913 
Sept. 1, 1901 

1909 

June 22, 1907 
Sept. 27, 1892 
Oct. 24, 1916 

Sept. 29, 1918 


Sept. 18, 1914 
Oct., 1914 
June 2, 1910 


.|Sept. 24, 1917 


Feb. 13, 1913 
Oct. 24, 1886 
1910 


Jan. 8, 1901 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


ARTICLE I.—Name. 


This organization shall be called “Tur Woman’s Foreicn Missionary 
by 
Society or THE Metuopist EpiscopaLt CHURCH.” 


ARTICLE II.—Purpose. 


The purpose of this Society is to engage and unite the efforts of Chris- 
tian women in sending missionaries to the women in foreign mission fields 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and in supporting them and native 
Christian teachers and Bible readers in those fields, and all forms of work 
carried on by the Society. 


ARTICLE IJI.—Memsersuip. 


The payment of one dollar annually shall constitute membership. The 
payment of twenty dollars shall constitute life membership; one hundred 
dollars a life manager; and three hundred dollars a life patron. 


ARTICLE IV.—OrGANIZzATION. 


The organization of this Society shall consist of a General Executive 
Committee, co-ordinate Branches, District Associations, Auxiliary Societies, 
to be constituted and limited as laid down in subsequent articles. 


ARTICLE V.—GENERAL EXEcUTIVE CoMMITTEE. 


The management and general administration of the affairs of the So- 
ciety shall be vested in a General Executive Committee, consisting of a Pres- 
ident, one or more Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, the Corresponding Secretary, the Secre- 
tary of the Home Base, and two delegates from each Branch, Secretary of Stu- 
dent Work, the Secretary of Young People’s and the Secretary of Children’s 
Work, the Secretary of German Work, the Secretary of Swedish Work, and 
such other persons as the Constitution of the said Society shall hereafter 
from time to time provide. ; 

The President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Treasurer, the Secre- 
tary of Student Work, the Secretary of Young People’s Work, the Secretary 
of Children’s Work, and Secretaries of German and Swedish Work shall be 
elected annually by the General Executive Committee. The two delegates 
and reserves shall be elected at the Branch annual meetings. Said Com- 
mittee shall meet in Boston the third Wednesday in April, 1870, and an- 
nually, or oftener, thereafter at such time and place as the General Executive 
Committee shall annually determine. 

Sec. 2. The duties of the General Executive Committee shall be: 

First—To take into consideration the interests and demands of the entire 
work of.the Society as presented in the reports of its several Secretaries and 
in the estimates of the needs of mission fields; to ascertain the financial con- 
dition of the Society, to appropriate its money in accordance with the pur- 
poses and method therein indicated; to devise means for carrying forward 
the work of the Society; fixing the amounts to be raised, employing new 
missionaries, designating their fields of labor, examining the reports of those 
already employed, and arranging with the several Branches the work to be 
undertaken by each. 

_ Second—To transact any other businesss that the interests of the So- 
ciety may demand, providing the plans and directions of the Committee 
shall be in harmony with the provisions of the Constitution. 
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ARTICLE VI.—Co-orpInaTE BRANCHES. 


Section 1. Co-ordinate Branches of this Society, on their acceptance 
of this relationship under the provisions of the Constitution, may be or- 
ganized in accordance with the following general plan for districting the 
territory of the Church: 


NAME. STATES INCLUDED. HEADQUARTERS. 
New England Branch. ..New England States........... Boston, Mass. 
New York Branch...... New York, New Jersey......... New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Branch. ...Pennsylvania and Delaware..... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore Branch...... Maryland, District of Colum- 


bia, Eastern Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, 


RPNOM MGI GRY I. Ne oy Sc alone on Baltimore, Md. 
Cincinnati Branch...... Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, « 

Tennessee, Alabama, and Miss- 

ISG pli. Pye tas. VIbooe, SC Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Northwestern Branch. . . Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 

CONSINGS (sealer ie sae ho ease Chicago, Ill. 
Des Moines Branch..... Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, and 

LLOWISIAN a ART Wes At. Let eraet Des Moines, Iowa. 
Minneapolis Branch. ...Minnesota, North and South 

Dakotang Amey esetiwne a4. ioe oe Minneapolis, Minn. 
Topeka Branch........ Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 

Wyoming, Utah, Texas, New 

Mexico and Oklahoma....... Topeka, Kan. 
Pacific Branch... . 3... California, Nevada, Arizona, and 

TA Walls, AGERE. Sie. es AEG Los Angeles, Cal. 
Columbia River Branch.Montana, Idaho, Washington, 

ands@negonits ¢¢ asthie Mook SOM Portland, Ore. 


This plan, however, may be changed by an affirmative vote of three- 
fourths of the members of the General Executive Committee present at 
any annual meeting of the same. 

Sec. 2. The officers of each Branch shall consist of a President, Vice- 
President, Corresponding Secretary, Secretary of the Home Base, Record- 
ing Secretary, Treasurer, and such other officers as shall be necessary for the 
efficient work of the Branch. These officers and such other persons as the 
Branch may elect shall constitute an Executive Committee for the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the Branch, nine of whom shall be a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

This Committee and an Auditor shall be elected at the annual meeting 
of the Branch, and shall serve until others are chosen in their stead. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee shall have supervision of the work 
assigned to the Branch by the General Executive Committee, provide for 
all the needs and receive reports from all forms of work carried on by the 
Society, which, by the plan of the General Executive Commiitee, are to be 
supported by the Branch. 

Sec. 4. Each Branch shall appoint a Standing Committee of not less 
than five, of which the Branch Corresponding Secretary shall be Chairman, 
who shal! investigate the case of any candidate within the limits of the Branch, 
and shall supply such candidates with blanks for health certificate and con- 
stitutional questions, to be filled out and answered by her; and, when prac- 
ticable, a personal interview shall be had with the candidate by two or more 
of the Committee before her papers are forwarded to the Foreign Department. 
The Corresponding Secretary of the Branch presenting missionary candidates 
shall have a personal interview with each candidate before her final appoint- 
ment to a foreign field. 

Sec. 5. No Branch shall project new work or undertake the support 
of new missionaries, except by the direction or with the approval of the 
General Executive Committee. 
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Sec. 6. Each Branch may make such By-Laws as may be deemed 
necessary to its efficiency, not inconsistent with this Constitution. 


ARTICLE VII.—Disrricr AssoctaTIONs. 


District Associations shall be formed wherever practicable; said asso- 
ciations to have supervision of all Auxiliaries within their limits. 


ARTICLE VIII.—AuxiLiary SOCIETIES. 


Any number of persons may form a society, auxiliary to that Branch 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society within whose territorial limits 
they may reside, by electing a President, a Treasurer, and such other officers 
as may be necessary to the efficient work of the auxiliary. 


ARTICLE IX.—ReE atinc To THE Missionary AUTHORITIES OF THE 
CHURCH. 


Section 1. This Society shall work in harmony with and under the 
supervision of the authorities of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The appointment, recall, and remuneration of 
missionaries and the designation of their fields of labor shall be subject to 
the approval of the Board of Managers of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and annual appropriations to mission 
fields shall be submitted for revision and approval to the General Missionary 
Committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Sec. 2. All missionaries sent out by this Society shall labor under the 
direction of the particular Conference or Mission of the Church in which 
they may be severally employed. ‘They shall be annually appointed by the 
President of the Conference or Mission, and shall be subject to the same 
rules of removal that govern other missionaries. 

Sec. 3. All the work of the Woman’s Society in foreign lands shall be 
under the direction of the Conferences or Missions, and their committees, in 
exactly the same manner as the work of the Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, the Superintendent or District Superintendent 
having the same relation to the work and the person in charge of it that 
ney ult have were it a work in charge of any member in the Conference or 

ission. 

Sec. 4. The funds of the Society shall not be raised by collections or 
subscriptions taken during any of our regular Church services, nor in any 
Sunday school, but shall be raised by such methods as the Constitution of 
the Society shall provide, none of which shall interfere with the contributions 
of our people and Sunday schools for the treasury of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the amount so collected 
shall be reported by the pastor to the Annual Conference, and be entered 
in a column among the benevolent collections in the Annual and General 
Minutes. 

Sec. 5. Section 4 of this article shall not be so interpreted as to pre- 
vent the women from taking collections in meetings convened in the interests 
of their societies, nor from securing memberships and life memberships in 
audiences where their work is represented, nor from holding festivals or 
arranging lectures in the interests of their work. 


ARTICLE X.—CuanceE or ConsTITUTION. 


_ This Constitution may be changed at any annual meeting of the General 
Executive Committee by a three-fourths vote of those present voting, notice 
of the proposed change having been given at the previous annual meeting; 
but Article [X shall not be changed except with the concurrence of the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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BY-LAWS 


I.—OFFICERS OF THE WoMAN’S ForEIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The officers of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society shall be a Pres- 
ident, two Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, Treasurer, and such other 
officers as shall be now or hereafter provided for according to the Constitution 
in Article V. These officers shall be elected annually by the General Executive 
Committee. 


II. Duties or OFFIcers. 


It shall be the duty of the 

President to (a) preside at all meetings of this Society and of the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee; (b) with the Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary 
and Treasurer, in the interim of the sessions of the General Executive Com- 
mittee, to transact business pertaining to the Society at large, and not strictly 
to either the Home Department or the Foreign Department, when such 
business shall require immediate attention, a unanimous vote of the five 
officers being necessary to action; (c) with the Recording Secretary to sign 
all documents relating to the transfer of real estate and other legal papers 
not otherwise provided for; (d) with the Treasurer to sign all notes and other 
obligations and evidences of indebtedness, which from time to time may be 
issued by the Society, by the authority of the General Executive Committee, 
or its duly empowered sub-committees, the Foreign and Home Departments. 

Vice-Presidents to (a) be chairmen, one of the Foreign Department, the 
other of the Home Department; (b) render assistance when needed; (c) with 
the President, Recording Secretary and Treasurer, in the interim of the sessions 
of the General Executive Committee, to transact business pertaining to the 
Society at large, and not strictly to either the Home Department or the For- 
eign Department, when such business shall require immediate attention, a 
unanimous vote of the five officers being necessary to action; (d) The Vice- 
President who is the senior in office shall perform the duties of the President 
in case of the disability or death of the President. 

Recording Secretary to (a) give notice of all meetings of the General 
Executive Committee; (b) keep a full record of all their proceedings; (c) 
present a report of the year’s work of this Society at its Anniversary; (d) 
forward to foreign Treasurers a copy of the appropriations for each Mission 
as soon as practicable after the adjournment of the General Executive Com- 
mittee; (e) prepare and issue the Annual Report of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, including the Minutes of the General Executive Com- 
mittee; (f) prepare and present a Quadrennial Report to the General Con- 
ference; (g) with the President, to sign all documents relating to the transfer 
of real estate and other legal papers not otherwise provided for; (h) with the 
President, Vice-Presidents, and Treasurer, in the interim of the sessions of 
the General Executive Committee, to transact business pertaining to the 
Society at large, and not strictly to either the Home Department or the 
Foreign Department, when such business shall require immediate attention, 
a unanimous vote of the five officers being necessary to action; (j) have 
custody of the seal. 

Treasurer to (a) receive all money from bequests, gifts, donations, or 
legacies made to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and, unless other- 
wise specified by the donor, pay the same to the Treasurer of the Branch 
within whose bounds the donor resided at the time of death; (b) receive all 
money paid into the General Fund by the several Branches, and disburse 
the same, subject to the order of the General Executive Committee; (c) with 
the President, to sign all notes and other obligations and evidences of in- 
debtedness, which from time to time may be issued by the Society, by the 
authority of the General Executive Committee, or of its duly empowered 
sub-committees, the Foreign and Home Departments; (d) with the Pres- 
ident, Vice-Presidents, and Recording Secretary, in the interim of the sessions 
of the General Executive Committee, to transact business pertaining to the 
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Society at large, and not strictly to either the Home Department or the For- 
eign Department, when such business shall require immediate attention, a 
unanimous vote of the five officers being necessary to action; (e) to issue 
power of attorney to persons designated by the General Executive Com- 
mittee or its duly empowered sub-committees, the Foreign Department or 
Home Department; (f) to execute release to executors and trustees through 
whom this Society may receive bequests and legacies, and to perform such 
other acts as are required by the Act of Incorporation, and which can not 
legally be executed by Branch Treasurers. 


II].—DeEparTMENTs. 


There shall be two departments of the General Executive Committee: 
the Foreign and the Home. j 

Foreign Department.—The Foreign Department shall consist of the 
President of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, ex officio, one Vice- 
President as Chairman, the Treasurer of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, and the Branch Corresponding Secretaries. In the event of the inability 
of a Corresponding Secretary to attend the meetings of this department, the 
Executive Board of her Branch shall have the privilege of sending a substitute 
with full power. ; 

Duties of Foreign Department.—It shall be the duty of this department 
to (a) consider est mates and make appropriations for the foreign work; (b) 
conduct the official correspondence with the missionaries and with Missions 
assigned for such official correspondence; (c) give careful consideration to 
the requests of missionaries; (d) examine the testimonials of missionary 
candidates that are presented to it by the Branches, and decide as to their 
acceptance as missionaries of the Society; (e) consider all matters that may 
be brought before the General Executive Committee relative to native assist- 
ants and workers; (f) consider all cases of emergency relating to the Foreign 
Department which may arise in the interim of sessions of the General Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and decide on such action as shall be ordered by a ma- 
jority vote of the members of the department, if the vote be taken at a reg- 
ular meeting of the department, but by a three-fourths vote of all members 
if the vote be taken by correspondence. If, however, it be desired to reverse 
or materially alter by correspondence actions taken when the department 
was in session, a vote of ten members shall be necessary. No vote of the 
Foreign Department taken ad interim shall be binding or legal unless the 
request for such vote shall have been sent out by the person who, for the 
time being, is the Recording Secretary of the Foreign Department, and 
unless the vote itself shall have been declared by said Secretary after due 
examination of the vote returned to said Secretary; (g) present a full, written 
report of its action during the year to the General Executive Committee 
for approval and permanent record; (h) hold semi-annual meeting at such 
time and place as shall be designated by its Chairman and Secretary; (i) ap- 
point the Official Correspondents and Foreign Treasurers; (j) present to 
the General Executive Committee through the Branch Corresponding Sec- 
retaries, a full report of the Foreign Work of the Branches and their ap- 
propriations, which report shall include the following items: Number of 
missionaries, Bible-women, boarding schools, orphans, and other foreign 
work supported by the Branches, and furnish copy of the same for publica- 
tion in the Annual Report of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

Home Department.—The Home Department shall consist of the President 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, ex officio, one Vice-President as 
Chairman, and the Branch Secretaries of the Home Base. In the event of the ina- 
bility of a Secretary of the Home Base to attend the meetings of this de- 
partment, the Executive Board of her Branch shall have the privilege of 
sending a substitute with full powers. 

Duties of Home Department.—It shall be the duty of this department 
to (a) superintend all publications, the work of the Special Secretaries, and 
all other interests pertaining to this department; (b) present to the General 
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Executive Committee nominations for Editors, Publishers, and Special Sec- 
retaries, and in each case where salaries are paid to designate the amount; 
(e) receive and consider all reports of Editors, Publishers, and Special Sec- 
retaries; (d) have charge of literature for meetings held outside of the country, 
and the expenses therefor shall be paid from the General Fund; (e) present 
a full written report of its action during the year to the General Executive 
Committee for approval and permanent record; (f) consider all cases of emer- 
gency relating to the Home Department which may arise in the interim of 
sessions of the General Executive Committee, and decide on such action as 
shall be ordered by a majority vote of the members of the department, if the 
vote be taken at a regular meeting of the department, but by a three-fourths 
vote of all members if the vote be taken by correspondence. If, however, 
it be desired to reverse or materially alter by correspondence actions taken 
when the department was in session, a vote of ten members shall be nec- 
essary. No vote of the Home Department, taken ad interim, shall be binding 
or legal unless the request for such vote shall have been sent out by the person 
who, for the time being, is the Recording Secretary of the Home Depart- 
ment, and unless the vote itself shall have been declared by said Secretary 
after due examination of the votes returned to said Secretary; (g) resolve 
itself into committees on the various sections of its work; (h) present to 
the General Executive Committee the Annual Report of the Home Work, 
with statistics and receipts by Branches. 

Delegates.—The Recording Secretary of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society shall organize the delegates to the General Executive Committee 
into a Conference, which shall hold at least three sessions for the purpose of 
considering measures for the promotion of the interests of the work in the 
Branches they represent. They shall attend the public meetings and such 
sessions of the Foreign and Home Departments as may be open to them, 
in order that they may give intelligent and helpful reports to be circulated 
throughout their respective Branches. When important changes or new 
By-Laws are to come before the General Executive Committee, a copy of 
the same shall be presented to the delegates on the day previous. 


IV.—GENERAL Orrice AT NEw YorK. 


There shall be a General Office at New York. 

The purpose of its maintenance shall be to (a) serve as a bureau of gen- 
eral information regarding the work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society at home and abroad; (b) to serve as a central agency for those interests 
common to all Branches which can be more effectively and economically 
conducted through such a center; (c) form the point of contact between the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and other organizations of related 
interest in our own Church and other denominations; (d) render assistance 
to outgoing and returning missionaries; (e) serve in other lines as determined 
by the Standing Committee on General Office. 


V.—SECRETARY OF GENERAL OFFICE. 


There shall be a Secretary of the General Office. 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the General Office to express 
the purpose of the General Office under the direction of the Standing Com- 
mittee on General Office. 


VI.—SPECIAL SECRETARIES FOR THE GENERAL WorRK. 


There shall be a Secretary of Student Work, a Secretary of Young People’s 
Work, a Secretary of Children’s Work, a Secretary of German Work, a Sec- 
retary of Swedish Work, nominated by the Home Department and elected 
annually by the General Executive Committee. Field Secretaries shall be 
employed as required by the Home Department. These Secretaries shall 
send their statistical reports to the Home Department by the day of its 
opening session. 
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Duties of the Secretary of Student Work.—lt shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of Student Work to (a) superintend and devise plans for the work of 
this department. 

(b) Conduct correspondence with the Branch Student Secretaries. | 

(c) Receive from each Branch Student Secretary an annual statistical 
report which shall correspond with the one presented to the Branch annual 
meeting. 

(dy Prepare the annual report of the department for the General 
Executive Committee showing statistics by Branches. 

(e) Represent the Society in significant gatherings. 

(f) Provide material necessary for periodicals and press reports. 

(g) Perform such other duties as the Home Department may define 
and the General Executive Committee approve. 

Duties of the Secretary of Young People’s Work.—lIt shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of Young People’s Work to (a) superintend and devise plans 
for the work of this department. 

(b) Conduct correspondence with Branch Superintendents of Young 
People’s Work. 

(c) Receive from Branch Superintendents an annual statistical report, 
which shall correspond with the one presented to the Branch Annual Meeting. 

(d) Prepare the annual report of the department for the General Ex- 
ecutive Committee, showing statistics by Branches. 

(e) Represent the department in significant gatherings. 

(f) Provide material necessary for periodicals and press reports. 

(g) Perform such other-duties as the Home Department may define 
and the General Executive Committee approve. 


Duties of the Secretary of Children’s Work.—lIt shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of Children’s Work to (a) superintend and devise plans for the 
work of this department. 

(b) Conduct correspondence with Branch Superintendents of Chil- 
dren’s Work. 

(c) Receive from Branch Superintendents an annual statistical re- 
por which shall correspond with the one presented to the Branch Annual 

eeting. ‘ 

(d) Prepare the annual report of the department for the General Ex- 
ecutive Committee, showing statistics by Branches. 

(e) Represent the department in significant gatherings. 

(f) Provide material necessary for periodicals and press reports. 

(g) Perform such other duties as the Home Department may define 
and the General Executive Committee approve. 


Duties of the Secretary of German Work.—It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of German Work to (a) superintend and devise plans for the work 
of the women, young people, and children in the German Methodist churches. 

(b) Conduct correspondence throughout the German constituency. 

(c) Receive reports from the German Conference Secretaries and 
Treasurers, and present an annual statistical report to the General Executive 
Committee. 

(d) Represent her constituency in significant gatherings. 

(e) Provide material necessary for periodicals and press reports. 

(f) She shall co-operate with the Home and Foreign Departments of 
the General Executive Committee. 


_ Duties of the Secretary of Swedish Work.—It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of Swedish Work to (a) superintend and devise plans for the work 
of the women, young people, and children in Swedish Methodist Churches. 

(b) Conduct correspondence throughout the Swedish constituency, 


receive reports from Swedish Conference Secretaries and Treasurers, and. 


present an annual statistical report to the General Executive Committee. 
(c) Represent her constituency in significant gatherings. 
(d) Provide material necessary for periodical and press reports. 


a 
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(e) She shall co-operate with the Home and Foreign Departments of 
the General Executive Committee. 


VII.—Brancu OFFICERS. 


There shall be in each Branch a President, Vice-President, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Secretary of the Home Base, Recording Secretary, Treasurer, 
Superintendent of Young People’s Work, Superintendent of Children’s Work, 
Superintendent of Literature, and such other officers as each Branch shall 
determine. 

Duties of Branch Officers —It shall be the duty of the 

Branch President to (a) have general supervision of the affairs of the 
Branch; (b) preside at all meetings of the Branch and of its Executive Com- 
mittee; (c) be ex-officio member of all Standing Committees, with the priv- 
ilege of voting. 

Branch Vice-President to (a) perform all the duties of the President in her 
absence; (b) render assistance when needed. 

Branch Corresponding Secretary to (a) superintend all interests of the 
Branch pertaining to the foreign field; (b) conduct the correspondence of 
the Branch with foreign missionaries and missionary candidates; (c) sign all 
orders on the Branch treasury, including foreign remittances, in accord- 
ance with the appropriations; (d) give to the Branch all foreign communica- 
tions, plans, and business of the Branch essential to the furtherance of the 
work; (e) attend and present a report of her work at all Branch Annual and 
Quarterly Meetings, and submit an annual report for publication in the 
ce Annual Report; (f) perform such other duties as the Branch may 

efine. 

Branch Secretary of the Home Base to (a) superintend all interests of the 
Branch pertaining to the home field; (b) to conduct the correspondence with 
the Special Secretaries, the Conference Secretaries, and the Branch Superin- 
tendents; (c) serve as an ex-officio member of all Branch Standing Committees, 
with privilege of voting; (d) assist in the preparation of the Branch Annual 
Report; (e) attend and present a report of the home work at all Branch An- 
nual and Quarterly Meetings, and submit an annual report, including sta- 
tistics by Conferences, for publication in the Branch Annual Report, and, 
as required, for the Annual Report of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society and the Woman’s Missionary Friend; (f) perform such other duties 
as the Branch may define. 

Branch Recording Secretary to (a) give notice of all Branch Meetings; 
(b) keep a full record of all proceedings; (c) furnish reports of Quarterly 
and Annual Meetings for publication; (d) prepare for the Branch Annual 
Report a summary of the proceedings of the Branch Executive Committee 
throughout the year; (e) receive for publication in the Branch Annual Re- 
port the reports of Branch Officers, Conference Secretaries, Special Super- 
intendents, and such other material for permanent record as the Branch shall 
determine. 

Branch Treasurer to (a) receive all funds of the Branch; (b) make and 
promptly forward the quarterly foreign remittances according to the appropri- 
ations, upon the written order of the Branch Corresponding Secretary; 
(c) disburse other funds under the direction of the Branch Executive Com- 
mittee, upon the written order of the Branch Corresponding Secretary; (d) 
furnish quarterly reports to the Woman’s Missionary Friend; (e) present 
full items of receipts and disbursements annually and quarterly to the Branch, 
and furnish a copy to the Branch Corresponding Secretary and the Secre- 
tary of the Home Base; (f) prepare an itemized report for the Branch Annual 
Meeting and for publication in the Branch Annual Report; and (g) perform 
such other duties as each Branch may define. 

Branch Secretary of Student Work to (a) present to Methodist women 
students the purposes and current work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, and engage their personal service for the Society after leaving college 
under the leadership of the Secretary of Student Work, in co-operation with 
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the Branch Corresponding Secretary, the Secretary of the Home Base, and 
local student committees; (b) in each student center of the Branch secure a 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society Student Committee who shall promote 
the Isabella Thoburn Auxiliary or other plans for student work; (c) conduct 
correspondence with and receive reports from the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society Student Committee in the student centers, and keep in touch 
with the denominational student acting as missionary correspondent; (d) 
keep in touch with prospective candidates; (e) make quarterly and annual 
reports to the Secretary of the Home Base of the Branch, sending duplicate 
to the General Student Secretary, and provide material for press reports; (f) 
be ex-officio member of the Branch Candidate Committee; (g) be Chairman 
of the Branch Advisory Student Committee. 

Branch Superintendent of Literature to (a) advance the interest and 
increase the sale of the literature and publications; (b) have charge, in con- 
nection with the Branch Committee on Literature and the Agent of Sup- 
plies, of the exhibition and sale of Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
publications at the various public gatherings and conventions throughout 
the Branch, the express to be borne by the Branch within whose bounds 
such meeting is held; (c) present Quarterly and Annual Reports to the Sec- 
retary of the Home Base, and to the Quarterly and Annual Meetings of the 
Branch; (d) encourage the organization of mission study circles, to study 
the text-book of the United Study Course. 

Branch Superintendent of Young People’s Work to (a) superintend and 
devise plans in her department, under the leadership of the Secretary of Young 
People’s Work, and in co-operation with the Secretary of the Home Base and 
Conference Secretaries; (b) conduct correspondence with and receive reports 
from Conference Superintendents, report quarterly and annually to the Secre- 
tary of the Home Base; (¢) send to the Secretary of Young People’s Work an 
annual statistical report, which shall correspond with the one presented at 
the Annual Meeting; (d) attend and present reports at the Branch Annual 
and Quarterly Meetings; (e) provide material in the Branch Quarterly for her 
department; (f) perform such other duties as the Branch may require. 

Branch Superintendent of Children’s Work to (a) superintend and devise 
plans in her department, under the leadership of the Secretary of Children’s 
Work, and in co-operation with the Secretary of the Home Base and Con- 
ference Secretaries; (b) conduct correspondence with and receive reports from 
Conference Superintendents, report quarterly and annually to the Secretary 
of the Home Base; (c) send to the Secretary of Children’s Work an annual 
statistical report, which shall correspond with the one presented at the Annual 
Meeting; (d) attend and present reports at the Branch Annual and Quarterly 
meetings; (e) provide material in the Branch Quarterly for her department; 
(f) perform such other duties as the Branch may require. 

Branch Secretary of Special Work to (a) stimulate interest in the support 
of orphans, Bible-women, assistants, and other forms of special work, under 
the direction of the Corresponding Secretary; (b) keep an accurate record 
of objects supported and patrons giving support; (c) conduct correspond- 
ence with patrons and forward to them communications received from the 
missionaries concerning the work; (d) present reports at Branch Annual 
and Quarterly Meetings; (e) provide material in regard to the Department 
of Special Work for the Branch Quarterly; (f) perform such other duties as 
the Branch may require. 

VIII.—Depors or Suppiigs. 


Each Branch shall.maintain a depot of supplies for the circulation and 
sale of literature and other helps, which shall be under the direction of a 
Branch committee. The chairman of this committee shall report annually 
to the Home Department through the Branch Secretary of the Home Base. 


IX.—Missionary CANDIDATES. 


(a) Each person who offers herself as a missionary candidate shall 
declare her belief that she is (1) divinely called to the work of a foreign mis- 
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slonary, (2) actuated only by a desire to work in accordance with the will of 
God; (3) that she intends to make foreign missionary work the service of her 
effective years. 

(b) The preferred age of a candidate shall be twenty-five to thirty years. 

(ec) She shall be a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

(d) The candidate shall fill out required application blanks and _pre- 
sent them to the Corresponding Secretary of the Branch in whose territory 
she resides. These application papers shall be presented by the Correspond- 
ing Secretary to the Branch Standing Committee on Candidates, by which 
committee the case shall be investigated and reported, through the Cor- 
responding Secretary, to the Foreign Department, where it shall be again 
considered and passed upon. 

(e) If accepted by the Foreign Department the name of the candidate 
shall be presented to the Board of Managers of the Board of Foreign Missions 
for confirmation. 

(f) In case a candidate shall not have been sent out within one year 
from date of her acceptance, the question of her acceptance must be again 
presented to the Foreign Department before final appointment. 

(g) Any missionary of another Board on the field seeking admission 
to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society must present suitable recom- 
mendations from her Board; serve at least three years in the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, and be recommended by the Conference where she 
has labored, presenting to the Foreign Department such credentials as are 
required of other candidates before she is eligible to appointment as a mis- 
sionary of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

(h) Young women of American or European birth not residing in the 
United States shall present either to a Branch Corresponding Secretary or 
to the Secretary of the Foreign Department such application testimonials as 
are required from candidates applying in America. 


X.—MISSIONARIES. 
A. On acceptance by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society each mis- 
sionary shall 

1. Be under the control of the General, Executive Committee, directly 
amenable to the Corresponding Secretary of the Branch supporting her. 

2. Enter into the following contract by and with the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society through the Corresponding Secretary of the Branch 
supporting her. This contract shall be signed in duplicate for file by the 
missionary and the Corresponding Secretary of the Branch supporting her. 


CONTRACT 

“T agree to render five years’ continuous service from this date 
as a missionary of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and to conform to the rules and regu- 
lations of the said Society as they now exist or shall hereafter be 
modified during my term of service. 

“Failure to keep the above contract shall render me liable to the 
repayment to the Society of expense incurred by it for my outfit and 


Signed: 

“We agree to compensate —_ 

for the above described services by paying the traveling expenses of 

a round trip from her home to her field of labor; salary at the rate of 

: ee ea per year, from the date of her arrival at her field of labor 

until the date of her departure therefrom; and fifteen months’ home 

salary, after the completion of five years’ service on the field, at 

the rate prescribed by the By-Laws of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Date Signed — Cor. Sec’y 

of the Branch. 

On behalf of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 

Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


4 
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3. Consider the regulations of the Society named in the Constitution 
and By-laws as binding as the terms of the contract, and failure to conform 
to them on the part of the missionary shall release the Society from all finan- 
cial liability. 

4. Devote her entire time and attention to her work. 

5. Serve for five years as the first term and six years for each succeed- 
ing term; and present a physician’s certificate in order to remain longer on 
the field than the specified time. ; ales 

6. No missionary supported by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society shall adopt any child as her own, nor bring foreign-born girls or helpers 
to this country except upon the recommendation of the Field Reference 
Committee of the Conference in which they reside and with the permission 
of the Foreign Department of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

7. At the close of a missionary’s first term of service, the question of 
her return to the field shall be as carefully considered by the Foreign Depart- 
ment as was her original acceptance for service. It shall, however, not be 
necessary for her to present new papers, except a medical certificate. 


B. Classification of Missionaries. 


For purposes of administration missionaries shall be classified as follows : 
active, furloughed, detained, self-supporting, retired, resigned, discontinued, 
married, deceased. 

Active missionaries are those engaged in specific work assigned them 
on the field. 

Furloughed missionaries are those who have received permission from 
the Society for temporary absence from the mission field. 

Detained missionaries are those who for reasons satisfactory to the 
Foreign Department have remained away from the field longer than two years, 
but expect to return at some future time. 

Self-supporting missionaries who are regularly accepted by the Foreign 
Department have the same standing as those who receive salary and shall 
be amenable to the laws governing the same. 

Retired missionaries are those whose services have been deemed im- 
practicable by reason of family conditions, impaired health, advancing years 
or other causes, and who, after two years furlough, have been placed .on the 
retired list. 

Resigned missionaries are those who have been accorded the privilege 
of withdrawing from service as missionaries of the Society. 

Discontinued missionaries are those who have been deemed by a three- 
fourths vote of the Foreign Department unfit for continuance in the service. 


C. In Active Service. 


1. Outfit and Furniture. 'The Society shall provide each missionary, when 
beginning service, with not less than $100 for personal outfit, and also, if 
necessary, $100 for furniture, which shall be the property of the Society. 
Furniture and medical outfit provided bythe Society shall be the property 
of the Society and subject to its disposition. 

2. Salary. The salaries of missionaries shall include all expenses hitherto 
classed as incidentals and shall be $600.00 in the Africa, Bulgaria, Foochow, 
Hinghwa, Yenping, India, Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands Indies Conferences; 
$650.00 in North, Central, Kiangsi and West China Conferences; $700.00 in 
Italy, France, Japan and Korea Conferences; $750.00 in Mexico, Philippine 
Islands and South America Conferences. 

_ The first year’s work of a new missionary shall be so planned by the 
Mission that the major part of her time shall be given to study of the lan- 
guages. 

3. Finance. Each missionary shall 

1. Incur no expense which has not been authorized by the General 
Executive Committee. 


2. Apply to private sources for financial aid only by authority from 
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the Foreign Department of the General Executive Committee. All solicita- 
tions for funds shall be made through the proper official authorities. 

3. Keep an itemized account of receipts and disbursements, also of all 
donations, fees, and other sums received for the support of the work, and 
credit the same to the Society in her annual financial statement to the ’Con- 
ference Treasurer. 

4. Present estimates and all other matter requiring the action of the 
General Executive Committee through the Field Reference Committee of the 
Conference in which her work is located. 

5. Include in her estimates for Bible-women and zenana workers all 
expenses of conveyances and teachers, and in those for scholarships, the cost 
of fuel, light, medicines, and minor expenses necessary in the maintenance 
of the school. 

4. Reports and Records. Hach missionary shall 

1. Furnish the Official Correspondent with all facts as required. 

2. Report each quarter to the Corresponding Secretary of the Branch 
supporting her and to the Superintendent of the district in which her work 
is located. 

3. Send annual communications for patrons supporting Special Work 
and to the Branch Secretary of Special Work. 

Keep a clear record of all Special Work, including Bible women, 
scholarships, etc., in her charge under the Branches supporting them, and 
on her removal or furlough transfer it to her substitute or successor. 


D. Furloughed. Each missionary shall 


1. Receive $350 for traveling expenses when entering on furlough. 
Any balance shall be applied on home salary. 

2. The Society shall be liable for traveling expenses only to the extent 
necessitated by conformity to the regulations of the Foreign Department as 
to lines of travel and incidental expense. 

3. In all cases where the relations of the missionary with the Society 
are satisfactory her home salary for the first twelve months of the regular fur- 
lough shall be $600.; for the last three months, at the rate of $500. a year; if the 
Foreign Department considers it necessary for her to remain longer in this 
country, or if the furlough is the last before retirement, salary for nine months, 
after the first fifteen months, shall be at the rate of $500 a year. Home salary, 
except as elsewhere provided, shall begin upon date of leaving work on the 
field, and shall continue until return thereto, provided said return is within 
two years. In case return is delayed beyond two years, the question of a 
further continuation of home salary shall be referred to the Foreign Depart- 
ment. 

4. Missionaries indigenous to the field shall receive full salary when 
on furlough, in which case no furlough expenses will be paid by the Society. 
This provision shall apply only to missionaries in satisfactory relation to 
the Society and for the term of furlough authorized by the General Exec- 
utive Committee through the Branch supporting the missionary. 

5. In case of emergency demanding immediate return home, the mis- 
sionary shall bring a certificate of disability from a physician and from the 
Superintendent of the Mission. 

6. If she contemplates returning home for any other reason than ill- 
health, she shall secure permission of the General Executive Committee 
through the Corresponding Secretary of the Branch supporting her, upon 
the recommendation of the Field Reference Committee. 

7. She shall accompany her application for return to the field after 
home leave with a new medical certificate. The recommendation of the 
Corresponding Secretary of the Branch supporting her and a majority vote 
of the Foreign Department shall be authority for her return. 

8. Attend the first session of the General Executive Committee held 
after her return from the foreign field, and her traveling expenses to and 
from the place of meeting shall be paid from the same fund as those of mem- 
bers of that body. 
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9. Fifteen months’ absence from the field shall constitute the regular 
furlough and any deviation from this rule shall be on the authority of the 
Foreign Department. The missionary’s last furlough before retirement shall 
be two years in length. } AOL 

10. As soon as possible after the granting of a furlough, the missionary 
shall be informed by the Foreign Department as to whether or not her re- 
turn to the field will be sanctioned, if at the time for return health conditions 
be satisfactory. 


E. Retired. 

1. The missionary shall be automatically retired at the end of the fur- 
lough nearest her sixty-seventh birthday, unless the Foreign Department 
takes action to the contrary. 

2. Missionaries may be retired earlier by a three-fourths vote of the 
Foreign Department. 


F. Resigned. 

1. The resignation of a missionary shall cause the obligation of the 
Society for salary and traveling expenses to cease. Traveling expenses may 
be paid if the Foreign Department so orders, but the decision shall be made 
for each case on its merits. é 

The marriage of a missionary shall be considered a resignation. 


G. Discontinued. 

The Foreign Department shall have authority by a three-fourths 
vote to decide upon the fitness or unfitness of any missionary for continu- 
ance in the service. If she be deemed unfit by the Department, her discon- 
tinuance shall be recommended to the Board of Managers of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. If her discontinuance be confirmed by these two bodies 
in the order named, her relation to the Society as a missionary shall terminate 
at once. 

2. After discontinuance she shall be paid in final settlement a lump 
sum equal to one-fourth of the annual salary last received by her when a 
missionary; and, if presentation of bills be made within three months after 
notice of discontinuance has been given, she shall be paid traveling expenses 
to her home to the extent provided by By-law X, D (2). ; 


XI.—Native Women. 


Native women workers and others indigenous to the foreign field shall 
be eligible to full membership in the Woman’s Conference and to appointment 
by the Bishop on the following conditions: 

1. They shall be members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, or in 
Japan, of the Japan Methodist Church, graduates of a recognized high school, 
and shall have had two years’ additional educational training in college, 
normal, medical, kindergarten, nurse, or Bible training school. 

2. hey shall be recommended for such conference membership by the 
Woman’s Conference, within whose bounds they are working or residing, to 
the Executive Committee of the Central Conference, if there be a Central 
Conference in the area concerned. If there be no Central Conference, the 
recommendation of the Bishop or Superintendent of the Mission shall be 
required. 

3. They shall be eligible to membership in any of the committees of the 
Woman’s Conference; shall be entitled to regular annual vacations, but in 
view of their domicile they shall not be entitled to furlough in America, nor 
to a retirement allowance until retirement funds are provided on the field. 
They shall qualify in the language according to a course of study prescribed 
by the Central Conferences of their respective fields where such exist, other- 
wise by the Woman’s Conference. 


XII.—OrGANIZATION ON THE FIELD. 


1. Woman’s Conference.—Working in co-operation with each Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church on the foreign field there shall 
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be, wherever practicable, a Woman’s Conference, made up of the mission- 
aries of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, wives of missionaries of 
the Board of Foreign Missions in charge of work for the Society, workers 
provided for by By-law XI, and such other women workers as each Woman’s 
Conference shall from time to time determine. 

This Conference shall meet annually and elect a President, a Vice-Pres- 
ident, Secretary, Official Correspondent, and such other officers as shall be 
needed, hear reports, appoint committees, and consult concerning the work 
in charge of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society within the bounds of 
the Conference. 

All important recommendations to the General Executive Committee 
through the Foreign Department shall first be acted upon by the Woman’s 
Conference. 

This Conference may delegate any of its functions to the Field Refer- 
ence Committee or other committees except the matter of recommendations 
in regard to the return of missionaries to the field after furlough. 

2. Foreign Treasurer. There shall bein each Annual Conference, Mission 
Conference or group of Conferences, as the Foreign Department shall direct, a 
foreign treasurer for the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, appointed by 
the Foreign Department. 

It shall be the duty of each Foreign Treasurer to (a) forward receipts 
immediately upon receiving remittances from the Branch Treasurers; (b) 
apply the funds of the Society only for the purposes designated by the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee; to make no disbursements in excess of the ap- 
propriations made by the General Executive Committee, nor for objects not 
included in the appropriations of that Committee; (c) pay appropriations for 
buildings on the basis of United States gold, and all other appropriations, 
including missionaries’ salaries, on the basis of the local currency of the 
country; (d) pay money for buildings on order of the Building Committee in 
such amounts and at such time as required by the contract; (e) invest, on action 
of the Field Reference Committee of the Woman’s Conference, all money sent 
to the field for buildings and land, the use of which is temporarily delayed; (f) 
forward to the Branch Corresponding Secretary on January 1st and July 1st 
of each year itemized statements both in local currency and in U.S. gold, of 
balance arising from unused current work appropriations, exchange, or 
other source, and hold such funds subject to the order of the Corresponding 
Secretary from whose Branch said funds accrue; (g) forward to the General 
Treasurer on January first and July first of each year itemized statements, 
both in local currency and in United States gold, of amounts received and 
expended for buildings and property, taxes and insurance, and such other 
items as are paid by the General Treasurer to the conference concerned; (h) 
forward estimates approved by the Field Reference Committee and printed 
according to prescribed form, two copies to each of the General Officers, and 
three copies to the Corresponding Secretary of each Branch, to insure arrival 
on or before September Ist; (i) receive building accounts properly audited, and 
hold them in custody for the Society. 

3. Field Property Committee. —There shall be a Field Property Com- 
mittee in each Woman’s Conference, nominated by the Field Reference 
Committee and elected by the Woman’s Conference. The Treasurer of the- 
Annual Conference, Mission Conference or group of Conferences shall be eg- 
officio member of this Committee. 

It shall be the duty of the Field Property Committee to (a) have in 
charge, under the direction of the Foreign Department of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, all matters relative to the purchase and sale of 
property, erection and insurance of buildings, and extensive repairs for which 
appropriations have been made. After a building has been authorized by the 
Foreign Department, the Property Committee shall appoint a local building 
committee, which shall have authority to draw up plans, make the contract, 
subject to the approval of the Property Committee, audit bills, and direct 
the work. 
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(b) Secure safe legal titles to all real estate purchased by the Woman’s 
‘Foreign Missionary Society. When possible, all deeds shall be made to the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
or to the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in trust for the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church; where neither of these is possible, they shall be made in the way 
that shall be approved by the Field Reference Committee and Finance Com- 
mittee of the Board of Foreign Missions of that Conference. 

(ce) Have all deeds recorded in accordance with the laws of the country, 
and preserve all deeds and other legal papers not forwarded to America. _ 

Keep a record of all real estate belonging to the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. 
(e) Furnish the Committee on Real Estate with information as re- 
uired. 
; (f) Keep on file all documents giving power of attorney for the trans- 
fer of property within the Conference. 

(g) Furnish the Treasurer of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
with a copy (and a translation when the deeds are not in English) of deeds 
to all property acquired by purchase or other means. 

4. Field Reference Committee—Each Woman’s Conference shall have 
a Field Reference Committee to be elected annually by a ballot from the mis- 
sionaries of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and from the wives 
of the missionaries of the Board of Foreign Missions who are in charge of 
work of the Woman’s Society. This committee shall consist of not less than 
six nor more than nine representative members, two-thirds of whom shall 
be missionaries of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

It shall be the duty of the Field Reference Committee to (a) prepare 
estimates which require the action of the General Executive Committee; 
(b) consider the furlough of missionaries and forward recommendations 
concerning the individual cases to the same; (c) consider all matters of gen- 
eral interest arising during the interim of their annual meetings. 


XIII.—Pusrication DEPARTMENT. 


1. The periodicals of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society shall 
be known as the Woman’s Missionary Friend, Junior Missionary Friend, 
Der Frauen Missions Freund and The Study. 

2. The literature of the Society shall include all other publications 
not specified in Section 1. 

3. The Editors and Publisher of the periodicals and literature shall be 
elected annually at the meeting of the General Executive Committee, when 
their reports shall be received, and a copy thereof submitted for publication 
in the Annual Report of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

4. The Editors and Publisher shall be entitled te floor privileges on 
matters concerning their work. 

5. In the interim of the General Executive Committee the manage- 
ment of the Society’s publications shall be under the control of the Home 
Department. 

6. Sample copies of all publications issued by the Society shall be sent to 
the General Officers and to the members of the Home Department of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and to such other officers and ex- 
changes as may be deemed essential to the progress of this department. 


XIV.—ZeENANA PAPER. . 


1. The Foreign Department shall take charge of the funds raised for the 
endowment of the Zenana Paper, shall have control of their investment and ex- 
penditure, and have the general supervision of the interests of the paper. 

_ _2. The Woman’s Conference in India shall nominate a Committee con- 
sisting of five persons—three women and two men— one of whom shall be the 
Publisher, to supervise the interests of the paper, and arrange with the Press 


— 


— 
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Committee for editing and publishing the Zenana Paper in the various languages 
and dialects required; these nominations to be subject to the approval of the 
Foreign Department of the General Executive Committee. 

3. The Editor-in-Chief shall send an annual report of the Zenana Paper 
to the Chairman of the Foreign Department, with the amount of circulation 
and items of interest, in time to be presented to the Annual Meeting of the 
General Executive Committee in America. 

4. A report of the Zenana Paper shall be published in the Annual Re- 
port of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

5. The Treasurer of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society shall be the 
Treasurer of the Zenana Paper funds, and shall disburse the income of the same 
only upon the order of the Chairman of the Foreign Department. 


XV.—FunpDs. 


(a) All money raised under the auspices of this Society belongs to the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
shall not be diverted to other causes. 

(b) The Reserve Fund, a capital of $5,000, shall be retained in the 
treasury of the Society’s publications, and in no case shall said amount be used 
in publishing interests or for any other demands. 

(c) Gifts, bequests, donations and other moneys received from donors 
residing outside the United States shall be paid to the General Treasurer and 
credited as “received from the Society at large’’, except where such gifts come 
from foreign conferences regularly affliated with Branches, in which case they 
shall be paid to the treasurer of the Branch concerned. 

(d) Proceeds on the foreign field, accruing rates of exchange, surplus 
from remittances made under appropriations and other sources, shall belong 
to the Branch supporting the work, and shall be reported January Ist and July 
1st of each year, and held subject to the order of the Corresponding Secretary 
in whose Branch they accrue. 

(e) No college or other endowment funds shall be held or invested on 
the foreign field. 

(f) There shall be a General Fund created by the payment by each 
Branch of three per cent annually of its local receipts into the treasury of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

(g) There shall be a Retirement Fund for missionaries. The existence 
of this fund shall, however, create no legal obligation on the part of the So- 
ciety to pay retirement allowance, except to such missionaries as it shall, 
through its Foreign Department, designate; (1) this fund shall be administered 
by a Retirement Fund Committee appointed by the General Executive Com- 
mittee and amenable thereto; (2) distribution of income (and income only) 
shall be made on and after January 1, 1916, to retired missionaries of the 
Society. Except in special cases recommended to the Retirement Fund Com- 
mittee by the Foreign Department, no missionary shall be eligible to retire- 
ment allowance who has not served ten years on the foreign field, including one 
fifteen-months’ furlough, or who was retired prior to January 1, 1900, or who 
(after January 1, 1918) was accepted on or after her fortieth birthday; (3) the 
basis for retirement allowances shall, except as hereinafter provided, be length 
of service, $15 per year of service for each year up to and including the twen- 
tieth, being the annual allowance for each American and European missionary. 
In ascertaining the number of years of service, the actual number of years spent 
by the missionary in service on the field, plus fifteen months’ furloughs at the 
rate of one for the first five years’ service on the field and one for each six years 
thereafter, shall be counted. Regular missionaries of the Society who are in- 
digenous to the field in which they work and who were in service January 1, 
1918, shall receive, if placed on the list of missionaries eligible to allowance, re- 
tirement allowance on the same basis as American and European: missionaries, 
except in cases where they have been receiving a salary smaller than that paid 
to American and Huropean missionaries. In such cases their allowance per 
year of service shall bear the same ratio to $15 as the salary they have received 
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when in active service bears to the salary of the American and European mis- 
sionaries in their respective Conferences. (4) the maximum regular allowance 
shall be $300 per annum; (5) in exceptional cases, reported by the Foreign De- 
partment to the Retirement Fund Committee, where the necessities of the in- 
dividual require a larger allowance than she would be entitled to because of her 
years of service, the Retirement Fund Committee shall be empowered to de- 
termine on such an allowance for her as the judgment of the Committee shall 
direct; (6) on and after January 1, 1916, no retirement allowances or special 
grants to retired missionaries shall be paid by Branches; (7) retirement al- 
lowances shall begin two years after the missionary’s active service on the field 
ends; (8) in case in any year the income of the Retirement Fund shall not be 
sufficient to pay to retired missionaries the allowances above provided, the de- 
ficiency shall be supplied by a pro-rata assessment on the Branches, based on 
their total receipts for the preceding year; in case in any year the income from 
the fund shall exceed the total of allowances to be paid, the excess shall be 
added to the principal of the Fund; (9) gifts for the Fund shall always be added 
to the principal and only the income from them used. 

(h) Funds received on the Annuity Plan shall in no case be used during 
the life of the annuitant. Such funds shall be invested in good securities in 
the United States. Maximum annuity rates on a single life shall be as follows: 


dnp. 4.0% HORLEY: 5.0% Glace es 6.0% VOlsmieae 7.0% 
LIV 41% BL eel Oe 6he ae 6.1% ra ee 71% 
ri gh eae 4.2% ites 5.2% Bnei ae 6.2% Wome ees 72% 
Aatae 43% 5B he arte 5.3% 6s ee 6.3% 73) aa 7.3% 
Agrees) 44%, ee! 4G, ay A aes % Tes) eh 74% 
ag iat: 4.5% Ree toe 5.5% a5 00iie 6.5% Hats 7.5% 
Ne ge 46% ROW AEE 5.6% 66. ene A 76. ye 7.6% 
Ayes Nee 4.7% ie 5.7% G7 eka 6.7% Tae ee 7.7% 
ge Ed 4.8% beatae 5.8% 68ers 6.8% Te vaeae 7.3% 
AQT 49% BO ied & 5.9% 60a ae 6.9% Vie eee 7.9% 


For eighty and over the rate is 8%. 
Rates on two lives shall be those adopted May, 1918, by the Inter-Board 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


XVI.—EXPENSES. 


1. From the General Fund shall be paid: 

(a) Expenses of the General Officers and Special Secretaries of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society; (b) traveling expenses to and from the 
meeting of the General Executive Committee incurred by the officers of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, Corresponding Secretaries, Secretaries 
of the Home Base, Secretaries of German and Swedish work, Secretary of the 
General Office, Missionaries, Special Secretaries, and two delegates from each 
Branch; (c) traveling expenses of the members of the Foreign Department to 
and from their mid-year meeting; (d) expense of the General Office; (e) cost of 
literature supplied for meetings held outside of this country; (f) and such 
other expenses of home and foreign administration as the General Executive 
Committee shall from time to time direct; (g) all orders on the General Fund 
shall be signed by the President of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
and the Secretary of the department which authorized the expenditure. 

2. From the receipts of the Publisher’s office shall be paid: 

(a) Salaries of the Editors and Publisher and their assistants; (b) postage 
of the Editors and Publisher and their traveling expenses to and from the 
meeting of the General Executive Committee; (c) the expenses of the publi- 
cation office. 

XVII.—CommirTTEEs. 
A. On Nominations. 


There shall be a Committee on Nominations composed of one member 
from the Foreign and one from the Home Department, and one from the 
delegates. It shall be the duty of this Committee to present nominations 
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for the officers of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, the General 
Counselor, Auditor of the accounts of the General Treasurer, and Standing 
Committees, which shall consist of Committees on By-laws, Real Estate and 
Titles, Investments, State of the Society, General Office, Retirement Fund, 
and such other committees as the General Executive Committee shall from 
time to time determine. 

B. On Memorials. 

There shall be a Committee on Memorials consisting of one member 
from the Home Department and two delegates. 
C. On Investments. 

There shall be a committee on investments, to consist of five members, 
the General Counselor and the Treasurer to be members evz-officio, said Com- 
mittee to be elected annually by the General Executive Committee, and to 
consist of three women and two men. The Treasurer shall invest all Trust, 
Annuity, and Endowment Funds of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
under the direction of this Committee. Any Branch which so desires may 
turn over its Branch Trust, Annuity, and Endowment Funds to the control 
of this Committee on Investments. At the death of the annuitant or at the 
termination of the trust, the principal remaining to the credit of the original 
trust or annuity shall be paid to the Branch Treasurer by the General Treasurer 
for the use of the Branch. Branches which prefer to retain control of their 
invested funds may do so, but shall submit to the Committee on Invesments 
above created an annual statement of their invested funds and of the securities 
held therefor. The Committee on Investments shall present from time to 
time to each such Branch a list of investments suited to the particular Branch, 
this list to be suggestive only, and the Branch to be as free as at present in 
the matter of making investments if it desires to be so. 


D. Resolutions. 


There shall be a Committee on Resolutions consisting of the Recording 
Secretary and two delegates. 


XVIII.—Orper oF Business. 
The order of business for the General Executive Committee shall be as 
follows: 

Calling the roll. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Reception of memorials, petitions and proposed changes in the 
Constitution. 

Reports of the Secretaries of the Home Base by Branches. 

Report of the Home Department. 

Reports of the Foreign Department by Branch Corresponding 
Secretaries. 

Reports of Official Correspondents. 

Reports of Editors and Publisher. 

Fixing place of next meeting. 

Election of President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, Special 
Secretaries and other officers, who shall continue in the office 
until the appointment of their successors. 

11. Election of Editors and Publisher. 

12. Notice of constitutional amendments. 


SEEN SIA en 


_ 


DAILY ORDER OF BUSINESS 


1. Roll call. 

2. Minutes. 

3. Reports of Committees. 
4. Miscellaneous business. 
5. Introductions. 

E 


ach session shall open and close with devotional exercises. All reso- 
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lutions to be discussed shall be presented in writing. No member shall be 
granted leave of absence except by vote of the entire body. 


XIX.—Fiscat YEAR. 
The fiscal year of the Society shall begin October Ist. 


XX.—MEETINGS. 

1. The General Executive Committee shall convene annually not later 
the the last week in October, at such place as the said Committee shall 
elect. 

2. The program for the meeting of the General Executive Committee 
shall be arranged by a committee composed of the President of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, the President, Corresponding Secretary and 
Secretary of the Home Base of the Branch within whose bounds said meet- 
ing is to be held. The President of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
shall be chairman of this committee. 

3. Local arrangements for the entertainment of the General Executive 
Committee shall be in the hands of committees appointed by the Branch 
within whose bounds the meeting is to be held. 

4. The members of the Home Department shall assemble not less than 
three days before the opening of the General Executive Committee meeting. 

5. The members of the Foreign Department shall assemble not less 
than three days before the opening of the General Executive Committee 
meeting to consider their work, and shall hold a mid-year meeting at a time 
and place agreed upon by themselves. 

A majority of the members of the General Executive Committee 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


XXI.—By-Laws. 
These By-laws may be changed or amended at any meeting of the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee by a two-thirds vote of the members present 
and voting. 


CONSTITUTION FOR AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Auxiliaries are expected to labor in harmony with and under the direction 
of the Branch. 


ARTICLE I.—Nanme. 
This organization shall be called The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Soclety rote see ener ATixiliaityes ole thie mewse ret eee Branch of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


ARTICLE IJ.—Purpose. 


The purpose of this Society shall be to aid its Branch in interesting 
Christian women in the evangelizing of heathen women and in raising funds 
for this work. 


ARTICLE III].—Memesersuip. 


Any person paying a regular subscription of two cents a week, or one 
dollar per year, may become a member of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. Any person contributing five dollars per quarter for one year, or 
twenty dollars at one time, shall be constituted a life member. 


ARTICLE IV.—Funps. 


All funds raised under the auspices of this Society, contributed or be- 
queathed to it, belong to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and shall 
not be diverted to other causes, but shall be paid into the Branch treasury. 

Remittances shall be forwarded quarterly to the Conference Treasurer. 
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ARTICLE V.—Orricers AND ELECTIONS. 


The officers of this Society shall be a President, one or more Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, a 
Counselor for Young People’s Work, and a Supervisor of Children’s Work, 
who shall constitute an Executive Committee to administer its affairs. Man- 
agers and Superintendents of departments of work may be added as needed. 
These officers shall be elected at the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


ARTICLE VI.—Cuance or ConsTITUTION. 


This Constitution may be changed at any annual meeting of the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society by 
a three-fourths vote of those present and voting, notice of the proposed 
change having been given to the Branches before April Ist of that year. 


CONSTITUTION FOR YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES 


ARTICLE I.—Name. 


This organization shall be called The Young Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, or Standard Bearer Company of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the 2. 2)).. (2000.02. oe... Church, Auxiliary to the 
mons 13 AO ORR CREE eee Branch of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


ARTICLE II.—Purpose. 


The purpose of this organization is to interest young people in foreign 
missions and to support the work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


ARTICLE III.—Mempsersuip. 


Any person may become a member of the Standard Bearers’ Society 
by the payment of five cents a month, and a member of a Young Woman’s 
Missionary Society by the payment of one dollar a year. The payment of 
fifteen dollars shall constitute life membership. 


ARTICLE IV.—Bapce. 


The badge of this organization shall be the Church pennant pin. Mem- 
bers paying one dollar per year may wear the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society badge, if preferred. 


ARTICLE V.—Funps. 


Funds raised under the auspices of this Society belong to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, and shall not be diverted to other causes. Re- 
mittances shall be forwarded quarterly to the Conference Treasurer. 


ARTICLE VI.—Orricers anp ELEcTIONS. 


The officers of: this organization shall be a President, two or more Vice- 
Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treas- 
urer, who shall be elected at the annual meeting of the organization and 
constitute an Executive Committee to administer the affairs of the same, 
Superintendents of departments may be added as needed. 


ARTICLE VII.—CuanceE or ConsTITUTION. 


The Constitution may be changed at any annual meeting of the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee by a three-fourths vote of those present and voting, 
notice of the proposed change having been given to the Branches before 
April Ist of that year. 
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ARTICLE I.—Name. 

This organization shall be called the King’s Heralds of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and be under the supervision of the Auxiliary of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society in the said Church, if any exist; otherwise 
under the special supervision of the District Secretary of the Woman’s Foreign 


Missionary Society. 
ARTICLE II.—Opsyecr. 
The object of this organization shall be to promote missionary intelli- 
gence and interest among children and to aid in the work of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


ARTICLE III.—MempBersuip. 
Any child between the ages of eight and fourteen may become a King’s 
Herald by the payment of two cents a month. The payment of ten dollars 
shall constitute a child’s life membership. 


ARTICLE IV.—Orricers. 
The officers of this organization shall be a Superintendent, President, 
two Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and Agent for the Junior Missionary Friend. 


ARTICLE V.—Meetinos. 


Meetings of this organization shall be held on the .......... of each 
month. The officers shall be elected semi-annually at the September and 


March meetings. 
ARTICLE VI.—Bapce. 


The badge of this organization shall be a silver trumpet with “King’s 
Heralds” in blue lettering. 


PLAN OF WORK FOR LITTLE LIGHT BEARERS. 


Children under eight years of age may be enrolled as Little Light Bearers 
by the payment of twenty-five cents annually, receiving the enrollment 
card as a certificate of membership. 

The payment of ten dollars shall constitute life membership. 


DIRECTIONS. 


The Superintendent elected by the Woman’s Auxiliary shall have charge 
of the work for Little Light Bearers and plan for the collecting of dues, remit- 
ting and reporting quarterly through the regular channels, arrange for the 
annual public meeting, keep an accurate record in the Little Light Bearers’ 
Record Book, and report regularly to the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


CONSTITUTION FOR DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE I.—Name. 
_ This association shall.be called The .................- District Associ- 
ation of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in the 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


CCC ee 


ARTICLE II.—Purpvose. 


_. The purpose of this association shall be to unite the Auxiliaries of the 
district in an earnest effort for the promotion of the work of the Woman,s 
Foreign Missionary Society. 
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ARTICLE IIJ.—Memsersulip. 


All members of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in .......... 
District shall be considered members of this association. - 


ARTICLE IV.—Orricers. 


The officers of this association shall be a President, three or more Vice- 
Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, 
a Superintendent of Young Woman’s Work, a Superintendent of Children’s 
Work, a Superintendent of Literature, and such other officers as the District 
shall determine, in harmony with the Constitution of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. These officers shall constitute the Executive Committee 
to administer the affairs of the District. 


ARTICLE V.—MEETINGs. 


There shall be an annual meeting of the District Association, when re- 
ports shall be received from all Auxiliaries in the district, missionary intelli- 
gence shall be given, and necessary business transacted. 


ARTICLE VI.—Cuance or ConstTITUTION. 


This Constitution may be changed at any annual meeting of the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society by a 
three-fourths vote of those present and voting, notice of the proposed change 
having been given to the Branches before April Ist of that year. 
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ACT OF INCORPORATION 


State of New York, a 
City and County of New York. : 


We, the undersigned, Caroline R. Wright, Anna A. Harris, Sarah K. 
Cornell, and Harriet B. Skidmore, of the City of New York, and Susan A, 
Sayre, of the City of Brooklyn, being all citizens of the United States of 
America, and citizens of the State of New York, do hereby, pursuant to 
and in conformity with the Act of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
passed on April 12, 1848, entitled, “An Act for the Incorporation of Benevo- 
lent, Charitable, and Missionary Societies,” and the several acts of the said 
Legislature amendatory thereof, associate ourselves together and:-form a 
body politic and corporate, under the name and title of “The Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,”’ which we 
certify is the name or title by which said Society shall be known in law. And 
we do hereby further certify that the particular business and object of said 
Society is to engage and unite the efforts of Christian women in sending 
female missionaries to women in foreign fields of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and in supporting them and native Christian teachers and Bible 
readers in those fields. 

That the number of managers to manage the business and affairs of 
said Society shall be seventeen, and that the names of such managers of said 
Society for the first year of its existence are: Lucy A. Alderman, Sarah L. 
Keen, Ellen T. Cowen, Hannah M. W. Hill, Mary C. Nind, Elizabeth K. 
Stanley, Harriet M. Shattuck, Isabel Hart, Caroline R. Wright, Harriet B. 
Skidmore, Rachel L. Goodier, Annie R. Gracey, Harriet D. ese Sarah K. 
Cornell, Anna A. Harris, Ordelia M. Hillman, and Susan A. Sayr 

That the place of business or principal office of said Society shall be in 
the City and County of New York, in the State of New York. 

Witness our hand and seal this 20th day of December, 1884. 


[Seal.] Caro.LinE R. WriGHT, 
Anna A. Harris, 
Harriet B. SkipMore, 
Susan A. Sayre, 
Saran K. Cornett. 


State of New York, ae 
City and County of New York. 


On the 20th day of December, 1884, before me personally came and 
appeared Caroline R. Wright, Anna A. Harris, Harriet B. Skidmore, and 
Sarah K. Cornell, to me known, and to me personally known to be the indi- 
viduals described in and who executed the foregoing certificate, and they 
severally duly acknowledged to me that they executed the same. 


[Notary’s Seal.] ANDREW Lemon, 
Notary Public (58), 
New York County. 
City of Brooklyn, ) 
State of New York,} ss. 
County of Kings. 


On the 22d day of December, A. D. 1884, before me came Susan A. 
Sayre, to me known, and known to me to be one of the individuals described 
in and who executed the foregoing certificate, and duly acknowledged to me 
that she executed the same. 

F. G. Mintram, 

{Notary’s Seal.] Notary Public of Kings County. 
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State of New York, ae 
County of Kings. : 


I, Rodney Thursby, Clerk of the County of Kings and Clerk of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, in and for said county (said court 
being a Court of Records), do hereby certify that F. G. Mintram,.whose 
name is subscribed to the Certificate of Proof, or acknowledgment of the. 
annexed instrument and thereon written, was, at. the time of taking such 
proof or acknowledgement, a Notary Public of the State of New York, in 
and for said County of Kings, dwelling in said County, commissioned and 
sworn, and duly authorized to take the same, And, further, that I am well 
acquainted with the handwriting of said Notary, and verily ’believe the sig- 
nature to the said certificate is genuine, and that said instrument is executed 
and acknowledged according to the laws of the State of New York. 

In Testimony Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the said County and Court, this 24th day of December, 1884. 

[Seal.] 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION, DECEMBER 27, 1884. 


I, the undersigned, one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, for the First Judicial District, do hereby approve the within 
certificate, and do consent that the same be filed, pursuant to the provisions 
of an Act of the Legislature of the State of New York, entitled, “An Act for 
the Incorporation of Benevolent, Charitable, Scientific, and Missionary 
Societies,’ passed April 12, 1848, and the several acts extending and amend- 
ing said act. Dated New. York, December 26, 1884. 


Asm. R. Lawrence, J.S. C. 


State of New York, \ co 
City and County of New York. 


I, James A. Flack, Clerk of the said City and County, and Clerk of 
the Supreme Court of said State for said County, do certify that I have com- 
pared the preceding with the original Certificate of Incorporation of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
on file in my office, and that the same is a correct transcript therefrom, and 
of the whole of such original, Endorsed, filed, and recorded December 27, 
1884, 1 hour and 25 minutes. 

tn Witness Whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and affixed 
my Official seal, this 12th day of November, 1888. 


[Seal.] d __ James A. Fracx, Clerk. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE CORPORATION, 1896-97 


Harriet B. Skrpmore, HE en V. Emans, Juiia L. McGrew, 
Susan A. Sayre, Sarau K. CornELt, Ertie F. Batpwin, 
Evun J. KnowLes, Mary H. Bipwe Lt, Anna A. Harris. 
Orveia M, Hitman, ANNIE R. Gracey, 


AMENDED ACT OF INCORPORATION. 


CHAPTER 2138. 


An Acr to Authorize the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to Vest its Management in a General Executive 
Committee. 

Became a law April 12, 1906, with the approval of the Governor. 
Passed, three-fifths being present. 
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The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


Section 1. The Board of Managers of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church is abolished. : 

Sec. 2. The management and general administration of the affairs of 
the said Society shall be vested in a General Executive Committee, to consist 
of the President, Recording Secretary, General Treasurer, Secretary of Ger- . 
man Work, Secretary of Scandinavian Work, and the Literature Committee 
of said Society, together with the Corresponding Secretary and the two 
delegates from each co-ordinate Branch of said Society. 

Sec. 3. The President, Recording Secretary, General Treasurer, Sec- 
retaries of the German and Scandinavian Work and the Literature Committee, 
now in office, shall be members of the General Executive Committee, which 
shall meet on the third Wednesday in April, in the year nineteen hundred 
and six; and, thereafter, such officers and Literature Committee shall be 
elected annually by the General Executive Committee. The Corresponding 
Secretary and two delegates of each co-ordinate Branch shall be elected 
annually by such Branch, 

Sec. 4. Meetings of the General Executive Committee shall be held 
annually or oftener, at such time and place as the General Executive Com- 
mittee shall appoint, and such place of meeting may be either within or with- 
out the State of New York. 


Sec. 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 


State of New York, \ aH 
Office of the Secretary of State. : 


I have compared the preceding with the original law on file in this office, 
and do hereby certify that the same is a correct transcript therefrom, and 
the whole of said original law. 

Given under my hand and the seal of office of the Secretary of State, 
at the City of Albany, this sixteenth day of April, in the year one thousand 
nine hundred and six. Horace G. TENNANT, 

[Seal.] Second Deputy Secretary of State. 


ACTION OF 1908. 


CHAPTER 91. 


Aw Act to Amend Chapter Two Hundred and Thirteen of the laws of nine- 
teen hundred and six, entitled, “An Act to Authorize the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church to Vest 
its Management in a General Executive Committee,” relative to the 
membership and election or appointment of such General Executive 
Committee. 

Became a law April 6, 1908, with the approval of the Governor. 
Passed, three-fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


Section 1. Sections two and three of chapter two hundred and _thir- 
teen of the laws of nineteen hundred and six, entitled, “An Act to Authorize 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to Vest its Management in a General Executive Committee,’ are hereby 
amended to read, respectively, as follows: 


Sec. 2. The management and general administration of the affairs of 
the said Society shall be vested in a General Executive Committee to consist 
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of the President, Recording Secretary, and Treasurer of said Society, together 
with the Corresponding Secretary of each co-ordinate Branch of the said 
Society; and one or more delegates to be chosen by such co-ordinate Branches; 
and such additional or different members as may be now or hereafter pro- 
vided for by the Constitution of the said Society. 


Sec. 8. The President, Recording Secretary, and Treasurer of said 
Society shall be members of the General Executive Committee; and here- 
after such officers shall be elected annually by the General Executive Com- 
mittee. The Corresponding Secretary and one or more delegates of each 
co-ordinate Branch shall be elected annually by such Branch; and such other 
members of such General Executive Committee as shall hereafter be created 
by the Constitution of said Society shall be elected or appointed in the manner 
which shall be prescribed by the said Constitution. 


Sec. 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


State of New York, Hes 
Office of the Secretary of State. 


I have compared the preceding with the original law on file in this office 
and do hereby certify that the same is a correct transcript therefrom, and 
of the whole of the said original law. 
Joun 8S. WHALEN, 

Secretary of State. 
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FORMS OF WILL, DEVISE, AND ANNUITY. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the ‘“‘ Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” incorporated under the laws of the 
Stateyot New, York, -. sercece dollars, to be paid to the Treasurer of said 
Society, whose receipt shall be sufficient acquittance to my executors therefor. 


FORM OF DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE 


I hereby give and devise to the ““‘Woman’s Foreign “Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’’ incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York (describe land, etc., intended to be given to the Society), 
and to its successors and assigns forever. 


Nore.—In each of the above forms, when it is desired to bequeath 
directly to a Branch, the name of the Branch to which the bequest or devise 
is made shall be inserted immediately before the words, ‘“ Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society,’’ whenever such Branch is incorporated. The name of 
the State under the laws of which said Branch is incorporated shall be in- 
serted, instead of the words ‘‘New York.” 


Incorporated Branches: New England, under the laws of Massachu- 
setts; New York, under the laws of New York; Baltimore, under the laws of 
Maryland; Cincinnati, under the laws of Ohio; Northwestern, under the laws 
of Illinois; Des Moines, under the laws of Iowa; Minneapolis, under the 
laws of Minnesota; Pacific, under the laws of California; Columbia River, 
under the laws of Oregon. 


FORM OF ANNUITY 


(a ieWiheretis os aalnaec:. weckace cleo emote werk ee has given, donated 
to, and paid into the treasury of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, a body corporate (hereinafter called the 


SOMO WI NMEWIINNO! conosco ouosanode dollars; 
Now, therefore, the said Society, in consideration thereof, hereby agrees 
tOmpayeto: Said een) eee ee during natural life the annual sum of 


Sin gh oes Ree dollars, payable in equal semi-annual installments from the 
date hereof; said payments to cease on the death of the said ................ 
ADGESA ICES LG Ole nena dollars given and donated by him (or her) as 
aforesaid, is to be considered as an executed gift to the said Society, and to 
belong absolutely to the said Society, from the date hereof, and without any 
obligation or liability therefor on the part of the said Society. 


Witness, the corporate seal of the said Society and the signatures of 
Bees ccisiset rate eted ee and) .2.6 0 ao Sate sabe eresidentsan del reasurer: 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 

the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
IBY sickest ie ene eave eae Cee Eee 
President. 


So8),66!/0 #ielie ie le, © (eels sis inte ale .« is| ee) sie 


Treasurer, 


(b) Same phraseology, except that the “said Branch” is substituted for 
“the said Society,” and the name of the Branch is inserted before the name 
of the Society in the second line, and in the signature lines: 

(a) For the Society as such: 

(b) For the Branches: 


HCO NO 


os 
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QUESTIONS FOR MISSIONARY APPLICANTS 


Full name. 

Residence. 

Place and date of birth. 

Have you an experimental knowledge of salvation through the atone- 
pe of Jesus Christ our Lord? Answer this question somewhat in 

eta 

Are you a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church and a regular 
attendant upon its services, and are you fully in accord with its 
doctrines as set forth in Part 1, Division 1, of the Discipline? 

Have you had special systematic ‘study of the Scriptures? 

Have you an earnest desire to win souls to Christ, and how has this 
desire been manifest in the past? 

Do you trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take 
upon you the work of a foreign missionary? 

How long have you entertained this conviction? 

Do you desire and intend to make this your life work, and are you 
willing to labor:in any field? 

To what extent are you acquainted with the work of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society? 

Have you any views which would prevent your cordial co-operation 
with the missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church? 

Would you be willing to give up any personal habit which might grieve 
your fellow missionaries and lessen the influence of your example 
over the native Christians? 

Are you a total abstainer from all forms of alcoholic beverages and from 
opium, cocaine, and other narcotics? 

What is the condition of your health? (Answer question in Form II and 
procure testimony of a competent physician according to Form III.) 

Outline the character and extent of your education. Name the institu- 
tions in which you were educted, the course or courses pursued, and 
date of graduation. 

What languages other than English have you studied, and with what 
facility do you acquire them? 

Have you a knowledge of music, vocal or instrumental? 

Have you had business training, and in what line? 

What positions have you held in business or professional life? 

Executive ability. Provide testimonials relative to your success in 
teaching and in the management of financial matters. 

Have you been married? If so, is your husband living? 

Are you engaged to be married? 

Are you liable for debt? 

Is any one dependent upon you for support? 

Give names and addresses of at least ten persons, including pastors, 
instructors, and others, who are able to give information relative 
to your Christian usefulness, your adaptability to people and cir- 
cumstances, and your general fitness for the work. 

A photograph should accompany your application. 

Have you read the rules applying to missionaries, and do you promise 
to abide by them? 


ee 
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MISCELLANY 


MEMBERSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Memberships 


The payment of one dollar a year or two cents a week constitutes mem- 
bership. 

The payment of twenty dollars specifically for that purpose constitutes 
life membership. : 

The payment of fifty dollars constitutes memorial membership. 

The payment of one hundred dollars constitutes an honorary life manager. 

The payment of three hundred dollars constitutes an honorary life 
patron. 


Scholarships 


Scholarships in Africa are twenty and twenty-five dollars. 

Scholarships in China are thirty and thirty-five dollars. 

Scholarships in India vary from twenty to forty dollars. 

Scholarships in Malaysia vary from twenty to thirty-five dollars. 

Scholarships in the Philippine Islands vary from thirty to sixty dollars. 

In Japan, Korea, Mexico, South America and Europe it has been decided 
to test out the station or share plan. Work in individual stations is classified 
and listed as follows: Educational, Evangelistic, and Medical. Shares, except 
in France, are twenty dollars. In France, War Orphan Fund shares are one 
hundred dollars each. Patrons will be kept informed concerning shares through 
station letters, issued quarterly. 


ENDOWMENTS 


Any individual or Branch desiring to name a building may be given 
that privilege on payment of more than one-half of the cost of said building. 

A gift of $1,200 may endow a medical scholarship; a gift of $1,000 may 
endow a hospital bed. 

A gift of $500 may furnish and name the operating room or a ward in a 
hospital. 

A gift of $500 may furnish and name a chapel or library within a school 
or other building. 

A gift of $100 may furnish and name a bed-room in any building. 


REGISTRATION 1918 


General Officers... den crehn ne ee eee 5 
Corresponding Seeretaniess ns sei eine nore eens ili 
Assistant Corresponding Secretaries.............+00% 4 
Secretaries of the Home Base...............---...+- 10 
Special Secretaries 7,7 0) onset een eee eee 4 
Generali Office Secretanya-) cee een ene 1 
Hiditors ssc He Saiki eS hebstoaniooe ten oe eee 3 
Publishers o.civs otras ae eee 1 
Jubilees@omumissioneransa. eee eee eee: 1 
Associate; Commissioner sent ane ene ene 1 
Delegates: tontenii ei ske 5 e  ee 22 
Burlougheds Missionaries. seen er eee 60 
Newly Appointed Missionaries...............-++++ 25 
Official Guests! 4609 ae oe. ars oe eee 63 

Total:....3, ote ceee ne eee ee 211 
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ANNUITIES 


Where it is practical, in the place of making a bequest it is far better 
to convert property into cash and place the same in the treasury of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society at once, on the annuity plan. By so doing 
all possibility of litigation is avoided and a fair income is assured. The 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society does not spend money so contributed 
while the annuitant lives, unless so requested by said annuitant, but invests 
it in good securities in this country. 

At a meeting of the Inter-Board Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held in Chicago, Illinois, in May, 1918, the following uniform schedule 
of annuity rates was recommended for adoption by all the Boards of the 
Church doing an annuity business: 

(a) Rates on a single life: 


Cts 4.0% BO samaiy 5.0% ree 6.0% Om aes: 7.0% 
a Veh 4.1% Sl eee 5.1% ra ee 6.1% vk DENT 7.1% 
Dar foe 4.2% Fen ane 5.2% 62 ae 6.2% rece: 7.2% 
Cs ee 4.3% Boles 5.3% Goes 6.3% Ro ae 7.3% 
AA soles 4.4% Aga eek 5.4% ye ae 6.4% (Ee ae 7.4%, 
ae 4.5% Reece 5.5% 65c0 08. 6.5% Tiere: 7.5% 
BGe cos 4.6% BGs cs bac 5.6% 66...... 6.6% PURE 7.6% 
A aan 4.7% amon 5.7% C7 ee 6.7% ie at (aye 
AS ter: 4.8% Sa eeew 5.8% (Soa 6.8% GS ieee 7.8% 
OT ae 4.9% BOM es 5.9% 69 ger 6.9% VOk eat 7.9% 


For eighty and over the rate is 8%. 

(b) Joint Annuity Rates payable during the joint existence and to the 
survivor of the two lives: for these apply to Miss Florence Hooper, Treas- 
urer, Room 30, 10 South St., Baltimore, Md., or to Branch Treasurers. 


POSTAGE TO FOREIGN LANDS 


The rates of postage to Mexico are the same as in the United States, 
To all other points where our missionaries are stationed letters weighing an 
ounce are five cents for the first ounce; three cents for ounce or fraction 
thereof additional. Newspapers, one cent for each two ounces ; and on all 
printed matter the same as in the United States; postal cards, two cents. 
Foreign postal cards may be procured at any postoffice. All foreign postage 
must be fully prepaid. 


FOREIGN MONEY 


India—A pice is one-fourth of an anna, or about two-thirds of a cent. 
An anna is worth one-sixteenth of a rupee. The rupee varies in value and is 
worth about 338 cents. 

Korea and Japan —A yen, whether in gold or silver, is one-half the 
value of the gold and silver dollar in the United States. There are one hundred 
sen in the yen. 

China —A cash is one mill. The tael is worth in gold about $1.15. The 
Mexican dollar is also used in China, but varies in value; it averages, however, 
about one-half the value of the United States gold or silver dollar. 
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WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND | 


MISS EFFIE A. MERRILL, Editor 
139 Adams Street, Waltham, Mass. 


Subscription peice, 50c a year in advance 


JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIE ND 


MRS. O. W. SCOTT, Editor 
Room 52, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscription price, single copies, 20c a year. Ten copies « or oa ies 
; addressed to one person, 10c e ; 


‘FRAUEN MISSIONS FR 


MISS AMALIE M. ACHARD, Editor 
323 Perry Street, Elgin, Il. 


ca ak eee 


See —Gubserintion price, 25¢ a year 


THE STUDY 
MRS. GEORGE W. ISHAM, Editor — 
4010 Harney Street, Omaha, Neb. 


- 


Subscription price, single copies, 10c. Twelve copies, addressed os 
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Send all Subscriptions to ‘Desibdieals to. 
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ZENANA PAPERS—MISS KATHARINE BLATR, Editor = 
RAFIQ-I-NISWAN (Urdu) ABLA HITKARAK (Hindi) 
STREEYANCHI MAITREEN (Marathi) 
MAHILA BANDHUB (Bangali) MATHAR MITHIRI (Tamil) 


Japanese Magazine—TOKIWA 
MISS GEORGIANA BAUCUS, Editor ™ 
Yokohama, Japan 


